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New material on Whistler, based on unpub- 
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Speaking of Women 
by Louis Joseph Vance 


She was exquisite in her perfect black, the 
sed and lovely Mrs. Lanchester—and only 
Rollo knew that she could hardly be called 
either widow or wife. $2.00 


Down the Sky 


by E. V. Lucas 


Candover is even more delightful than 
in ““Windfall’s Eve”. Her journey with 
Richard from England to the Orient sparkles 
with wit leavened with mature wisdom. $2.00 


The French Novel 


by Pierre Mille 
Translated by Elizabeth Abbott 
The long course of the novel condensed into 
a brilliant commentary. All the way from 
Rousseau, Flaubert, Stendhal to Proust, Gide, 
Colette and Morand. $2.00 


New Empires 
The Newspaper and Radio 
by Karl A. Bickel 


President United Press Associations 
The effect of radio on journalism, and the 
future of both. $1.50 


An Hour of Art 


by Walter Pach 


A swift, all-inclusive criticism of art from 
Egypt, Assyria, Crete, through the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the Orient, and down 
to the Cubists. $1.00 


An Hour of Aviation 
by Capt. Norman Macmillan 


The whole field of aviation, past and present, 
military and commercial, EuropeanandAmer- 
ican, in a zooming flight. $1.00 
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Wolsey 


by Hilaire Belloc 
Author of “Richelieu” 


Wolsey, Henry VIII's Cardinal, master of 

Church and State, whose lust for power led 
him into conflict with Francis I, Charles V and the Pope! He might 
have achieved the united Christendom of Europe. Instead his con- 
suming ambition wrought his doom and the doom of his cause. 
For he underestimated his enemies and matched his will against 
the will of Anne Boleyn—and lost. 12 illustrations. $5.00 


The Moon Mistress: 


Diane de Poitiers 
m by Jebanne d’Orliac 
A Translated by FP, M. Atkinson 
Dissolute brilliance of Henry II’s court, where a 


on lady won and held the young — 5 love, and won in her 
uel with Catherine de Medici. The lovely Diane, long traduced by 


history, now receives her merited glory. 27 illustrations, 


The Ochrana: 


$3.50 


The Russian Secret Police 
by A. T. Vassilyev and René Fiilép-Miller 


Plot and counter-plot in Tsarist Russia. Spies, 
bombs, nihilists, war espionage, and the murder 
of Rasputin. An authentic and intimate picture 
of imperial corruption by the last Chief-of-Police 
under the Tsar. 50 illustrations, $4.00 


Many Captives 
by John Owen 


Stepping from jail back into his own home, a man 
finds anew and more bitter prison in himself—until the 
experience of another man brings a dramatic change in his life. $2.50 


Between the River and the Hills 
by Sisley Huddleston ag 


A world-famous journalist finds the characters 
and scenes of Normandy more vivid than 
cafes and politics. He builds his house, meets 
the villagers, watches the changing colors of 
the seasons and finds material for a dozen nov- 
els. 34 illustrations. $3.50 
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tome Study 


Under University Guidance 


About ten years ago, Columbia University offered a limited 
number of courses for study at home. Since that time, many 
subjects have been added and now almost everyone can find, 
among them, courses of exceptional interest and real value. 
+++ The steadily increasing enrollment for Columbia courses 
is evidence that more and more people realize how much thcy 
can benefit by continued study under competent direction. 
r7* Many of the courses are essentially practical, others are 
cultural, Some students realize that they need a broader edu- 
cational background in English or mathematics for advance- 
ment in executive business positions; others seek training in 
secretarial work, accounting, marketing, banking, short story 
writing, or drawing; still others require endian subjects,— 
history, philosophy, sociology or literature. ¢ + # Whether 
the objective is larger income, greater service, or broader cul- 
ture, some of these courses should make its attainment easier. 
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GANDHI OF INDIA: HIS OWN STORY 
edited by C. F. Andrews (MACMILLAN. $2.50) 


Tue editor of this engrossing volume has se- 
lected wisely from the writings of Gandhi those 
parts which give a summary of his eventful 
life. The narrative relates the Great One’s 
growth from early childhood, during which he 
lost his father; his attendance at the university 
in London; his return to India, and his first 
experience with resistance to English authority 
in Durban—a mild encounter. The Boer War 
and the Zulu Rebellion in Natal, which fol- 
lowed soon after the war, secured from Gandhi 
full loyalty to the British Empire. It was when 
General Smuts did not repeal the three-pound 
poll tax, a few years later, that the Mahatma’s 
first major attempt at passive resistance was 
made. The practice of peaceful opposition 
spread until Gandhi was imprisoned. The re- 
peal of the tax followed his release, after which 
he returned to India. The World War, as once 
before, appealed to Gandhi’s loyalty to Britain, 
and he undertook the work of recruiting. The 
passage of the Rowlatt Act, legalizing imprison- 
ment without open trial, set Gandhi’s feet on 
the path of fresh resistance, the culmination of 
which the world is yet to witness. This account 
of Gandhi’s accomplishments has been adimir- 
ably translated. 


JOHN WHEELWRIGHT, 1592-1697 by John 
Heard, ]r. (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.00) 


JoHn WHEELWRIGHT was a militant preacher 
who migrated to New England in 1636 for the 
sake of his conscience. A man of profound re 
ligious convictions, and a relative by marriage 
of Anne Hutchinson, Wheelwright was ex- 
pelled from Boston during the Antinomian Con- 
troversy. He and his sympathizers founded the 
town of Exeter. Some time later he was ejected 
from Exeter and found a precarious refuge in 
iv 

















the township of Wells, in Maine. He returned 
to Massachusetts and implored the pardon of 
his judges after the onslaught of age had some 
what softened his inflexible temper. 

The present biographer, who is a direct de 
scendant of Wheelwright in the tenth genera- 
tion, has unearthed no very illuminating ma- 
terial concerning him. Wheelwright appears to 
have been an upright and fearless man, too 
quick-tempered and stubborn to live in har- 
mony with any of his associates. This, together 
with the remark Cromwell is reported to have 
made, that “he could remember the time when 
he had been more afraid of meeting Wheel- 
wright at football than of meeting any army 
since in the field”, constitutes his principal 
claim to distinction. 


GENIUS IN LOVE AND DEATH }4y Paul 
Wiegler (Bont. $2.50) 


Wiecier, one of Germany’s popular writers, 
casts his biographical essays into a slightly new 
form. Taking famous figures, including Wilde, 
Goethe, Flaubert, Poe and Tolstoy, at the 
moment of “a grand passion” and at death, he 
contrives to give an entire career and character 
analysis. It is almost successful. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN éy Anton Reiser (Bont. 
$2.50) 


AN intimate friend writes with admiration of 
the quiet, modest German Jew who startled the 
scientific world with his discoveries. While the 
chapter called “Formulation of the Theory of 
Relativity” and other discussions of his labors 
are incomprehensible to any but a scientist or 
mathematician, the rest of the book is an en 
grossing picture of a shy man of great intellect 
and humanity, who lives entirely for his work. 
His efforts on behalf of the League of Nations 
will be of interest to those who think of him 
only in connection with his famous theory. 
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Psychology 


PHYSIQUE AND INTELLECT }y Donald G. | 


Paterson (cENTURY. $2.50) 


In this sizable volume, Professor Paterson has 
elaborated his contribution to the Sigma Xi lec- 
tures at the University of Minnesota. Examin- 
ing current lay notions as to the correlation of 
physical and mental traits, the author produces 
research data to discount many of these con- 
tentions. Examining statistics and case records, 
he concludes that there is a low correlation— 
indeed, in some respects, a negative correlation 
—between physical growth and characteristics, 
on one hand, and mental development, on the 
other. The concomitance of certain physical 
traits and recognized types of mental inferiority 
does no afford a basis for the contention that 
the presence of similar physical characteristics 
in a given individual indicates a parallel in- 
feriority in his mentality. Professor Paterson indi- 
cates further phases of the problem to be studied, 
and agrees with Pearson that mental traits are 
not so much interrelated with physique as with 
group culture and nurture. 


THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION OF PHYSI- 
CAL CAUSALITY dy Jean Piaget (Harcourt, 
BRACE. $4.00) 


Companion volume to The Child’s Conception 
of the World, this latest effort of Professor 
Piaget sums up the findings of his unique in- 
quiry into the minds of youngsters under the 
age of twelve. By interrogations and simple ex- 
periments, he and his assistants have discov- 
ered that children’s notions of the world and 
its phenomena develop: from a lack of differ- 
entiation between the subject and his environ- 
ment, through a recognition of the limits of the 
“1” and the nature of environment, to an under- 
standing that others think and act in much the 
same manner as oneself. As to the specific 
causes of physical phenomena, children attribute 
them, in earlier stages, to human motivation, 
later to some trait implicit in the object con- 
cerned; then, as they approach their teens, they 
begin to comprehend vaguely the relationship 
of cause and effect as adults understand that re- 
lationship. Professor Piaget and his staff classi- 
fied seventeen varieties, or stages in thought, 


| “As absorbing as a book of fiction.”— 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY 


| 
| of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
| 


and Handbook of American Usage 
By Maurice H. Weseen 
$4.50 


“Deserves a place at the elbow of every 
writer and reader who wants to under- 
stand his native tongue and use it with 
precision.”—-N. Y. Times. 


Send for circular. 
THOS. Y. CROWELL CO., 393 4th Ave., New York 
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Ludwig 
Lewisohn 





THE LAST DAYS 
OF 


SHYLOCK 


A new novel by the au- 
thor of The Island Within 
and Midchannel, taking 
up the life of Shylock 
where Shakespeare left 
off. 


Harper’s $2.50 Everywhere 


THE ADELPHI 
Monthly 


Advanced in thought and viewpoint. A favor- 
ite Literary Monthly amongst cultivated 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
FOR DECEMBER 1930 ISSUE 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence (cont'd) by 
J. Middleton Murry. 


Chicago Delenda? by Richard Rees. 
A discussion of Georges Duhamel’s book 
on America. 


The Religion of Irreligion by J. Middleton 
Murry in which Mr. Murry attacks 
Christian Science 


Special Xmas Book Review Supplement with 
reviews by 


Edmund Blunden 

Hugh l'Anson Fausset 

Lady Hosie 

J. Middleton Murry 

Max Plowman 

Herbert Read 

Dorothy Richardson 
Commencing early in 1931 a series of articles 
by George Santayana entitled “The Genteel 
Tradition at Bay,” a critical discussion of the 
philosophy of Humanism. 


At Your Book Seller 


Subscribe today—make sure you get each 
number of 1931. Per year, $3.50, post free. 


THE ADELPHI 


Dept. B. 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, England 
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of explanations offered by children as to the 
causes of observed, and simple, phenomena. 
The student of child psychology will find 
Piaget’s technique and his detailed conclusions 
of considerable interest and value. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LIFE dy Charlotte 
Buhler (jJoun pay. $3.50) 


A cAREFUL contribution to child psychology by 
in acknowledged authority. The findings in 
this book are the results of close and scientific 
study of the first year of a child’s life and are 
reported under positive, negative and spon- 
taneous reactions, the state of sleep, et cetera. 
The text includes instructions for giving the 


tests and the tests themselves. 


Sociology 


SOME FOLKS WON’T WORK }dy Clinch 
Calkins (HARCOURT, BRACE. $1.50) 


Tue social worker’s point of view in the ques- 
tion of unemployment is interesting, for it deals, 
usually, with case material rather than with 
statistics. The title of this book is taken from 
the frequent rejoinder to the statement that 
there are always more than one million men 
out of work in this country. Many want to 
work; through lack of training, dependence 
upon seasonal industry, advancing age (beyond 
the level of industrial acceptability) or because 


ol 


ill luck, they cannot find jobs. They resort 
to makeshift arrangements—peddling, odd jobs, 
“filling in” for unskilled labor—with the result 
that the morale of the chronically unemployed 
and their families is shot to microscopic pieces. 
They go from bad to worse. Hope gives way to 
despair, then to blank-eyed inertia. Miss Caul 
kins echoes the social worker’s insistent conten- 
tion that something must be done about the 
apparently unpreventable unemployment. 


THE RUSSIAN PARADOX by Bernhard 


Edelhertz (Warton. $2.00) 


Un ike those deferential Americans who went 
to Russia for the purpose of examining a phase 
of the communistic experiment, unlike peda- 
gogues and politicians interested in reporting 
some aspect of the Soviet set-up, Mr. Edel- 
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hertz went to Russia to examine the manner ot 
living of the man in the streets. He has no axe 
to grind nor point to prove. It presents govern- 
ment ownership of industry side by side with 
private profit from factories; universal equality 
opposite a new differentiation of classes; divi 
sion of wealth in juxtaposition to abject poverty. 
It points out petty thieving and grafting on 
railroads and in employment exchanges, profi 
teering in the face of governmental price-fixing, 
abject fear of*the liberated in the face of secret 
espionage by the G. P. U. One of the few 
gleams of encouragement in Russian affairs is 
the development of the Jewish agricultural 
centers in the Crimea. 


THE EUROPEAN HERITAGE by Watson 


Kirkconnell (cowarp-McCANN. $2.00) 


Tue slimness of this volume indicates, at once, 
that it is not concerned with the intricately 
ramified social heritage of Europe; it is a roll 
call, by race, of the “men of genius” who have 
made significant contributions to European civil 
ization. The eastern Slavs have given us great 
music and great literature, the art of the dance 
and some scientific discoveries (by Mendeleef). 
The western Slavs have Copernicus, Chopin, 
Dvorak and Paderewski; the southern Slavs 
seem to be without any notable figure. The 
Finno-Ugrians have given us such names as 
Sibelius and Westermarck, in the north, and 
Hunyadi and Liszt in the south. The Jews may 
boast of Halevi, Maimonides, Mendelssohn, 
Spinoza, Heine, and others up to Einstein. The 
Romans have had their Caesar and Cicero, their 
Virgil and Horace, their Plautus and their Livy. 
And so this illuminating little book wanders 
among the races of Europe, into Spain and Ger 
many, France and England, noting names, dates 
and contributions. 


MAN THE PROBLEM-SOLVER by Harold 


Benjamin (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $2.50) 


Tuts volume originated to meet the need fot 
material in a freshman “orientation course” at 
Leland Stanford University. One-fourth of the 
book is devoted to an examination of the physi 
cal sciences and the evolution of scientific knowl 
edge arrived at by observation and experimenta 


tion, classification of data and generalization of 
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findings. The remainder of the book is given 
over to a study of man as a psychological unit, 
in his socio-political and economic activities, in 
his striving after beauty and in his relationship 
to his God. Professor Benjamin has tapped an 
amazing number and variety of sources for his 
compilation of data. He conceives of man as a 
solver of problems whose solutions always sug- 
gest new problems for further consideration. 
His subject requires a method of organization 
and a style of writing which—unless college 
freshmen vary geographically and from one 
semester to the next—make the book’s lasting 
value for first-year college men questionable. 
It will, however, repay reading by those inter- 
ested in the developmental history of civilization. 


Fiction 


CINDERELLA’S DAUGHTER AND 
OTHER SEQUELS AND CONSEQUENCES 
by John Erskine (Bopps-MERRILL. $2.50) 


Very entertainingly indeed Mr. Erskine allows 
the romantic heroes and heroines to suffer the 
consequences of living happily afterward. With 
a dextrous flip he turns a character inside out, 
and there is Griselda, with whom one has so 
often lost patience, in her obedient way getting 
her husband into a terrible and richly satisfying 
mess. Cinderella and her Prince, Beauty and 
hers, discover problems in married life. Bean- 
stalk Jack’s economic adjustments are not far 
removed from the late events in Wall Street. 
Lady Godiva’s modesty is after all humanly 


fallible. The 


skine, the author’s son. 


illustrations are by Graham Er- 


THE ROGUES’ 


{ MACMILLAN. 


ROAD >, 


92.00 ) 


Virgil Markham 


Reapers of The Scamp will welcome this second 
novel wherein that extraordinary highwayman 
rides again through eighteenth-century Shrop 
hire. Though the book is romance and adven 
ture of sorts, it is strikingly unusual. The plot 
may be like one of Jeffery Farnol’s but the style 
and atmosphere are bits by Emily Bronté. Those 
who have a taste for originality and the oddities 
might well begin now to discover and enjoy the 
unquestioned gifts of Virgil Markham. 
(CONTINUED ON 


PAGE XIV) 
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FRENCH BY EAR 


Learn 400 common French words with marvelous 
10” phonograph disc & French-English book. 
Electrically recorded by Prof. Ettiene of Paris. 
See & hear. Pay only $1.98 & postage on arrival 
for disc & book. Limited supply. Order now 
Money back guarantee. Spanish disc $1.98; Eng 
lish dise $1.98. 

AUTOMATIC RECORD INSTITUTE, 1928-DP, Tribune 


Blda., 
154 Nassau St., New York, N. Y 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power toinitiate 
and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn credit toward 
a Bachelor degree or Teaching Certificates by corre- 
spondence. Select {rom 450 courses in 45 subjects in- 
eluding English, Mathematics, History, Education, Psy- 
chology, Economies, the Languages, etc. Write forcatalog. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


535 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


and 
other 


ETCHING 


original PRINTS 


Now available from painter-etchers of interna- 
tional experience associated with the Brown County Artists" 
Colony. Send for illustrated booklet with story of the colony 


The Artists’ Shop 


Nashville, 
Indiana 








By HUMANISTS 
for HUMANISTS 


the following works are especially called 
to the attention of all those interested in 
the movement. 


By PAUL ELMER MORE 


New Shelburne Essays (Volume I: The 
Demon of the Absolute. $2.50). 


The Greek Tradition (Introductory Vol- 
ume: Platonism, $3.00; Volume I: The 
Religion of Plato, $3.50; Volume II: 
Hellenistic Philosophies, $4.00; Volume 
III: The Christ of the New Testament, 
$3.00; Volume IV: Christ the Word, 
$4.00). 


The set of five volumes, $15.00 








By GEORGE ROY ELLIOTT 
The Cycle of Modern Poetry $2.50 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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EUROPE LOOKS AT SINCLAIR LEWIS 


by Harry Lorin Binsse 


and John J]. Trounstine 


just judge of the United States,” said 
one of Sweden’s principal dailies, 


Stockholms Tidningen, in headline 
type in November, 1930, referring to Sinclair 


Lewis, the day after the Swedish Academy - 


had awarded him the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture. In the same paper, Prince William of 
Sweden, whose literary judgment has much 
influence in his own country, said of Lewis, 
“he has pictured the average American in 
an altogether splendid manner”. The Euro- 
pean press in general has thoroughly ap- 
proved the award, not only because of the 
author’s literary achievement, but because 
he has explained America to Europe. He is, 
admitted the critics in chorus, a satirist, who 
perhaps exaggerates his characters, but who 
bases them all firmly upon reality; Lewis, 
they said with unanimous emphasis, is a 
great realist as well as a satirist. He has 
judged his materialistic native country and 
found it wanting. 

In centuries gone by, when people tray- 
elled less for pleasure, when a visit to the 


ruins of Indo-China or the desert fastnesses 
of Arabia was not an accepted part of a 
world cruise in a palatial ocean liner, and 
when, indeed, only a few foolhardy adven- 
turers had ever taken world cruises, there 
was a pleasing conspiracy among travellers 
to substantiate all the amusing and incred- 
ible stories told by their predecessors. Mande- 
ville is the locus classicus for such tales— 
one-eyed monsters, one-legged people who 
hopped about their business and used their 
single feet as parasols, men with green hair, 
men with no hair. It made very little differ- 
ence what the inhabitants of the Antipodes 
were like, so long as they were different 
from the rest of us. And the traveller’s tale 
was sacred; you believed in it because it was 
a good story—and because it made your su- 
periority to the Antipodean absolutely cer- 
tain. From the days of Homer up to the 
eighteenth century the convention held. Less 
than two hundred years ago the Jesuit, Pierre 
Francois Xavier de Charlevoix, in his his- 
tory and description of New France, records 
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the existence of races of one-eyed and one- 
legged natives, although—foreshadowing a 
proper modern incredulity—he explicitly says 
that he has never seen such creatures him- 
self. 

All these cyclopean tales were doubtless 
the product of some natural kink in man’s 
imagination; otherwise they would never 
have survived so long. And although the 
rigor of modern science has driven them out 
of popular belief and left them in the sad 
position of being mere historical curiosities, 
the psychological forces which produced 
them in the fifteenth century are as surely 
at work today as they ever have been. Every- 
body likes to read about the five-legged calf 
born in Winsted, Connecticut, especially if 
its existence is vouched for in the staid re- 
liability of one’s morning newspaper. Indeed 
it is this element of incredibility-made-credi- 
ble which lies at the very heart of the old 
canine definition of news. We all love to be 
told fairy stories, so long as we can believe 
them. The extraordinary popular success of 
the indefatigable Mr. Believe-it-or-not Ripley 
vouches for the continuance of this trait in 
human nature. ; 

When, in 1920, Sinclair Lewis published 
Main Street, America had a new and su- 
premely able teller of traveller’s tales. It was 
all so inherently credible—and so discredi- 
table in the bargain. Everyone hailed the au- 
thor as a realist. “There is no denying”, 
wrote Stuart Sherman, at the time, “the vigor 
or the representativeness of the types pre- 
sented in Main Street.” There were unfor- 
tunately very few people out of our hundred 
millions, especially few readers of novels, 
who had ever been in Gopher Prairie. But 
James Branch Cabell has neatly summed up 
our later disillusionment: “He... told us, 
with a mendacity which time and his later 
books have codperated to expose, that Gopher 
Prairie was a small town in Minnesota. We 
all know now that Gopher Prairie—like 
Zenith and Monarch and Sparta and Banjo 
Crossing, and like every other place that Mr. 


Lewis has written about since 1920—is a 
portion of the. grotesque goblin land of 
Winnemac”. 

This is not to suggest for an instant that 
Mr. Lewis was insincere or that he lacked 
serious purpose in his writing. He is a man 
occupied with a genuine problem, a problem 
to which there seems to be no satisfactory 
solution, the problem of man’s relation to 
the ethos of his tribe; “whether or not it is 
better to do that which seems expected”, as 
Mr. Cabell puts it; the tragedy of “a man 
trying to maintain himself as the image of 
God under the pressure of dynamos in a 
world of high-pressure salesmanship”, as Mr. 
Lewis himself expressed it in his recent vigor- 
ous speech of acceptance before the Swedish 
Academy. Yet Mr. Lewis’s own statement of 
this problem betrays at once the fact that he 
is no realist. For if he were, he would see 
that there is no need to suppose this prob- 
lem peculiarly modern, or an outgrowth of 
the machine age. People were trying to solve 
this question long before they were aware 
of electricity, and a true realist would have 
known that, almost from instinct. 

Mr. Lewis is indeed no realist. He is “too 
opulently gifted to have to plagiarize his 
manly men and his womanly women from 
the life about him”. George F. Babbitt, El- 
mer Gantry, Sam Dodsworth, never wholly 
existed. They are too typical, too clear-cut. 
Neither they nor Bill Sykes nor Pantagruel 
nor Tartuffe nor the Aristophanic Socrates 
ever wholly existed. It is their glory that they 
so perfectly symbolize some pattern of ex- 
istence that it would be intellectually much 
easier for all of us if they had existed. To 
quote Mr. Cabell again, “If you can believe 
in the ‘realism’ of Sinclair Lewis it will give 
you a great deal more of comfort than does 
any other ‘realism’ ”, 

All this by now must be apparent to Amer- 
ican admirers of Mr. Lewis’s work. But it is 
not, and never has been apparent in Europe. 
Main Street came to the European as balm 
from heaven for his sore wounds. He saw, 
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or thought he saw, an all-powerful United 
States threatening him from across the ocean 
with wealth, power, and prestige. Here was 
a country which a hundred years before had 
amounted to nothing, which for the last fifty 
years had been merely an incredible land of 
gold, opportunity, redskins and cowboys, 
now suddenly able to do things that Europe 
could not dream of doing—skyscrapers, mo- 
tor-cars for everyone, shiny bath-tubs, speed, 
endless wealth. Here, for the first time in 
centuries, was serious competition for Europe 
as a whole the world over. And to make the 
situation worse, Europe owed us money. 
The natural result was twofold. If Amer- 
ica is great, let us go and be like her. Let 
us study her and discover how she has done 
it. But even if she is great materially, we 
are sure that she must be proportionately 
poor spiritually. The first result led to a 
rabid study of everything American, espe- 
cially in central and eastern Europe, Henry 
Ford became a hero far more than he has 
ever been in this country. His biography, 
everything about him, has been read all over 
Europe with avidity. The principles of mass 
production were, and are, studied with a zeal 
unknown in this country. They have given 
a new word, “taylorization”, almost unknown 
in America, to the European vocabulary of 
popular economics. The second result led to 
the intellectual and spiritual disparagement 
of everything American, and has likewise 
continued down to the present day. With 
wearying monotony the continental and 
British press emphasizes our bad manners, 
our crudeness, our lack of culture. Gunmen 
in Chicago and the vulgar influence of 
American movies are given constant atten- 
tion. Moreover in England everyone seems 
to suppose that Americans speak a peculiar, 
unpleasant, nasal dialect which no true Brit- 
isher can ever understand without extreme 
effort. Any well-educated American who 
does not speak through his nose and who 
is not in the habit of saying “I reckon” will 
be asked almost daily in England where he 


learned to speak English so well, as though 
he naturally must have learned somewhere 
outside the States! 


II 


To Europe in this psychological condition 
the works of Sinclair Lewis were indeed a 
blessing. Here was a chance to discover at 
first hand what America was like, and to 
discover also, what Europeans had suspected 
all along, that Americans are perfectly hor- 
rid people, soulless, “taylorized”, mechanized, 
and unmoved by the higher things of life. 
It is our social critics, Upton Sinclair, H. L. 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis, whose works 
are best known in Europe and, to ordinary, 
literate Frenchmen or Germans or Scandi- 
navians they are the only important figures 
of contemporary American literature. 

As early as 1922 M. Bernard Fay, that ir- 
repressible Franco-American master of gen- 
eralization, contributed an article on Sinclair 
Lewis to a magazine called La Vie des peu- 
ples. He characteristically entitled his study 
Le Middle West et la formation de l’éme 
americaine. His thesis was that the idealistic 
Wilson represented a moribund east and the 
politician Harding a completely democratic 
middle west, provincial, materialistic, but 
kindly, from which a new culture would 
spring. And Sinclair Lewis had supplied the 
best picture of this strange land in Main 
Street, which all Frenchmen should study. 

The year before, Main Street had had a 
great success in England. The reviews were 
a trifle more balanced than those on the Con- 
tinent were to be when the book achieved 
translation, but even the London reviews 
had about them a certain urbane super- 
ciliousness directed not at Sinclair Lewis—he 
was almost universally praised—but at 
Gopher Prairie. “We could produce such 
small-town sets here,” said the Observer, 
“put we have, perhaps, rather less—call it 
vivacity—in commenting on the stranger and 
in asserting our own excellence.” In other 
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words, our English provinces are not quite 
so provincial. 

Babbitt, coming two years later, confirmed 
Lewis's European reputation. “Babbitt has 
become a permanent concept, like Tartuffe, 
Tartarin, Chuzzlewit,” says a German critic 
today in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. As 
much has been said in this country. But to 
the average European, what does Babbitt 
signify? The answer is perhaps representa- 
tively expressed in the recent comment on 
Lewis written for that sprightly journal of 
Paris literary and political gossip, Candide, 
by André Levinson: 


This hero of mediocrity, this standardized 
man, become a mere automaton... had as 
great a success in France as everywhere else. 
His name is a symbol of the average American 
—100%. Babbitt is a “character” in the sense 
which Labruyére gave the word. His story is a 
manual for the study of a whole society. Mr. 
Lewis shows the vacuity, the triviality, the flat- 
ness of middle-class life in America. He puts 
to shame the agitated sterility of dollar chasing. 


Babbitt is, to contemporary Europeans, the 
symbol of America, the typical American, 
one unit in a conglomerate Uncle Shylock. 
He is the obstreperous drunken tourist for 
whom the Folies Bergéres and the spicy post- 
cards exist; he is the ignoramus who asks 
silly questions and exists to have his leg 
pulled—or be cheated. He is the barbarian 
who insists upon beefsteak and ham and 
eggs in a Paris restaurant. He is everything 
unpleasant and American. And if Babbitt 
is foolish enough to try to absorb a little 
European culture, he is sneered at for his 
pains. The following is a typical excerpt, 
from the writing of a prominent, popular 
Italian critic, Carlo Linati, in the Nuova 
Antologia, perhaps the most distinguished 
Italian literary journal: 


But if Babbitt is right, and history is bunk 
and art senseless, why do American million- 
aires come with their dollars to seize the mas- 
terpieces of our painting? Why are they so 
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anxious to hear our poets, our musicians, so 
anxious to adopt and propagate our scientific 
discoveries, and the words of our philosophers? 
Is it not that they themselves, in spite of all 
their materialism, feel that they cannot live 
without an appearance of culture, even when 
it is borrowed? 


Sinclair Lewis had thus supplied Europe 
with the type it needed for expressing its dis- 
like of America. His reputation was made, 
and as novel followed novel, each of his 
amazing characters was added to fill out the 
American myth. Die Literarische Welt, one 
of Germany’s better known critical papers, 
published this appreciation of Lewis after 
the announcement of the Nobel Prize: 


Sinclair Lewis is an American, keen, sophis- 
ticated, ironic, mature; the first American to 
survey all problems, the woman question, the 
universities, prohibition, the World War. He is 
an observer of the many-faceted American ex- 
istence, whose colorfulness has been brought 
home to us for the first time from his pen. 
Through Sinclair Lewis, and almost solely 
through him, we, and the jury who awarded 
him the Nobel Prize, have understood that our 
concept of America was extremely indistinct. 
What American author has until now made it 
possible for us to follow comprehensively the 
life of an Arrowsmith with all its American- 
isms? The existence of an American physician 
is as distant as the poles from that of a Euro- 
pean physician. We have now grasped this. 


Such an amazing statement, however, is tem- 
perate when compared to the more jubi- 
lant attitude of a critic who had not the 
serious task of appraising the work of a 
Nobel Prize winner. Perhaps the most biting 
commentary on Lewis’s work appeared about 
a year ago in Etudes, a Paris fortnightly, 
under the signature of Joseph Mainsard. He 
begins with the following piece of delicate 
irony: 

If one is to believe the official pronounce- 
ments of the United States, no country has 
ever more submissively followed Emerson’s ad- 
vice: “Hitch your wagon to a star!” In no part 
of the world has idealism, in all its forms, been 
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more emphatically praised, and it would be a 
great consolation to more corrupt peoples to 
think that virtue, driven from their soil, had 
been able to find, overseas, so comfortable a 
resting-place. Unfortunately Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
has destroyed this rosy illusion. His works form 
an encyclopedic compendium of American life; 
each book studies it in a new aspect and de- 
stroys some portion of our dreams. 


M. Mainsard goes on to analyze America 
in terms of Babbitt, Gantry, Arrowsmith. 
At the end one sees only a horrible, endless 
waste of machine-made houses, machine- 
made men, and machine-made life. 

One cannot help wondering whether the 
Swedish Academy did not very largely base 
its award on the service Lewis is supposed 
to have rendered Europe in making America 
better understood, in giving Europeans a 
better chance to cite chapter and verse for 
their sneering at our culture. “Did the Swed- 
ish Academy wish to annoy America by 


crowning the thorn in her side?” asks one 
French critic. Of course that supposition, 
taken literally, is untenable. There were cer- 
tainly purely literary reasons for awarding 
the prize to Sinclair Lewis, but not above 
any one living. Why was he chosen? Of all 
living American authors he is the most read 
and best known in Europe. Already his dozen 
books have been translated into Swedish, 
French, Polish, German, and Russian. Most 
of them have appeared in other languages 
also. The reasons for this tremendous popu- 
larity have been indicated. Surely the Swed- 
ish Academy was not unmoved by what 
Europeans think of the author it chose to 
honor. And thus, accoutred with the world’s 
most highly publicized literary award, the 
Lewisian interpretation of America, the trav- 
eller’s tales and “wonders of the invisible 
world” in his novels will probably continue 
for some time to represent our civilization to 
Europe. 





THE PARADOX OF MODERNISM 


by Sherlock Bronson Gass 


Hy has modernism, in its heart 

of hearts, repudiated evolution? 

Vague as the term “modernism” 
is, destined ultimately to cover whatever 
changes may come over men’s thinking, it is 
understood at the moment to imply ways of 
thinking brought about by the evolutionary 
hypothesis. Why, then, should it have turned 
upon evolution so cold a shoulder? 

I ask the question soberly and critically. 
Modernism is not a mere contrast to funda- 
mentalism, but a gathering system of posi- 
tive doctrine. It is earnest enough to make 
flippancy impertinent. And it has proved its 
sincerity by flouting happiness, as Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has testified, and as a 
glance at the modernistic world—art and 
science, life and letters—amply confirms. It 
is altogether worth a critical examination, es- 
pecially from a level near enough its own to 
be tinged with a little jealousy in behalf of 
the evolutionary premisses from which it 


has sprung. 
I 


Three generations have come in now since 
the mine of evolution was sprung under the 
Western world. The initial shock of it for 
those whom it took by surprise in mid- 
career must have been bitter to the spirit and 
racking to the reason. For it seemed at once 
to subvert both the old aspirations of their 
hearts and the long-established premisses of 
their reason. The heart is a born conserva- 
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tive, but its disappointments are healed by 
new objects of affection. Reason is a born 
radical, but it is a structure built on old 
premisses. Which was affected the more 
deeply would be hard to say. 

The theme was a prolific one for the fic- 
tion of the times. More recently Sir Edmund 
Gosse has outdone the novelists in his mem- 
orable record of the conflict as it came home 
to the rising generation, and to those whom 
it caught dyed in the wool of the old dis- 
pensation. The first impression left by this 
tale of tragic cleavage is of the amazing 
rapidity, as such things go, with which the 
revolution triumphed. So prompt and com- 
pelling was that triumph that to us who 
have come on since, born in an atmosphere 
of evolutionary acceptances and disciplined 
to a frame of references altogether evolu- 
tionary, it is virtually impossible to think in 
any other ways. 

All this is still, to be sure, an affair of 
the intellectual world, or at most the “edu- 
cated” world, as the recent show of strength 
on the part of the fundamentalists has re- 
vealed. But the whole question belongs to 
that world in the first instance. And I refer 
to the fundamentalists in their strength be- 
cause the perception that it is the intellectual 
world that has been won to the hypothesis 
makes it pertinent to ask whether, in the 
broad distinction between the heart and the 
head, between affection and intellect, the 
affections have been won over anywhere 
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along the line. Sir Edmund, in whom the 
victory seemed at first sight so complete, 
turned away to literature, and there followed 
a career virtually untouched by the ideas 
which had won his intellectual assent. His 
affections were elsewhere. He was the last 
literary scholar of the old school. 

One swallow does not make a summer, 
it is true. And it is also true that evolution 
gave a new stimulus to the life of science, 
brought unprecedented numbers into scien- 
tific pursuits, and lent them an amazing 
ardor. This ardor, however, is not quite to 
the point. It is the ardor of the professions— 
of the business man for affairs, of the jurist 
for the law, of the priest for the hierarchy. 
It is not incompatible with the broader fer- 
vor of a common humanity, and when they 
are joined both may be lifted to high and 
significant levels. But it is separable in con- 
ception—and, alas, separable in practice, as 
every hardened economic, legal, or ecclesias- 
tical system will witness. 

It is to the world at large in its common 
humanity that the question comes home. 
Has the modern world, specifically the mod- 
ernistic world, come genuinely to rejoice in 
evolution? Has it found there the clue to 
a moving, inspiriting, zestful philosophy? We 
have abandoned belief for reason. What we 
ask, whether of a faith or of a philosophy, 
is a sense of our place in the scheme of things, 
and some assurance of the validity of our as- 
pirations. The faith which evolution has 
displaced, or seemed to displace, did indis- 
putably offer such a sense and such an as- 
surance, and in doing so stirred the pro- 
found affections of those who held it, not 
alone of its priests, whose ardor may be sus- 
pect, but of a lay world at large. And my 
question is whether evolution has so far 
done anything comparable for us, to give 
aim and dignity and zest to human ex- 
istence. 

On the contrary I suspect that in the 
depth of our hearts we are still shocked, and 
that time has not healed our disappoint- 
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ments, or so stabilized the basic premisses of 
our thinking that we can erect upon them 
the superstructure of an inspiriting philoso- 
phy. Curiously enough we seem to be still 
standing in the posture of fallen angels look- 
ing backward in the direction of our fall. 
And the flavor of a grim pun still clings to 
the title of Darwin’s Descent of Man. 


II 


This attitude is comprehensible. Not much 
time has elapsed to heal the wound and 
soothe the pride of the human spirit. We 
have grown up in a world that has moulded 
our minds in evolutionary ways of thought, 
but we have also grown up in a long tradi- 
tion, embodied in language and literature, 
whose profound voices, speaking more di- 
rectly to our feelings, are vibrant still with 
the moving echoes of the old illusion. 

But there is the future to face. If we are 
to go on conceiving life in evolutionary terms 
—and how in all honesty can we do other- 
wise?—it is foolish to go on with a philoso- 
phy that fails to look for what inspiriting 
assurance may lurk in its premisses. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to have a philosophy of de- 
spair—but not by choice. At all events it 
is worth considering what there may be in 
evolution to engage our liking, and kindle 
us again with such a high sense of human 
value and such specific values as will give 
both unequivocal direction and evident as- 
piration to a life that is human. That mod- 
ernism has not found it, has not indeed 
looked for it, but has “taken off” from evo- 
lutionism in the doldrums, in this interim be- 
fore the breeze of a genuine philosophy on 
the new basis has had time to gather force, is 
precisely my own sense of its insufficiency 
and its own patent discontent. 

At bottom, I think, its difficulty is that the 
biologists, from whom in the first instance 
we have taken over the human end of the 
hypothesis, have never, in fact, arrived. They 
have had a general hypothesis of evolution— 
a progressive development of life evinced in 
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an increasing complexity of bodily structure 
and increasing specialization of function, 
from the single cell to the incomparable elab- 
oration of the primates. They have not agreed 
upon the secret of those mutations, but the 
evidence is overwhelming that such muta- 
tions have taken place, and that the human 
species is of that organic series. But that is 
not human evolution. 

What still, consciously or unconsciously, 
troubles us is that the series zs organic, and 
that the mutations which have brought about 
the human species are, by hypothesis, of the 
same order as the rest. They leave us still 
brute. But if that were the last word we 
should not be troubled. We should never 
have conceived the hypothesis. Just the char- 
acteristic that once gave us the illusion that 
we were on the side of the angels—beings of 
a different order—is still there. It is that that 
has given us the hypothesis itself, and the 
hypothesis does not account for it. It drops 
us short of where, self-consciously, we are. 

It is not regret for a specific mythus that 
accounts for a certain bleakness in the mod- 
ernistic world, but that the essential fact of 
which this mythus was the poetry and the 
symbol is still the supreme fact of human 
consciousness. We have foregone this poetry 
and this symbolism for a hypothesis that 
leaves us intact but naked, there but unac- 
counted for, unplaced in a universe that to 
us at least seems alien and hostile, alone of 
our kind. 

A self-conscious rational intelligence is our 
sweeping distinction, as sharply felt still as 
in the days of the old illusion. And what is 
particularly sardonic is the fact that science 
itself is the product of it. Man is the only 
animal with a science; it is with his rational 
intelligence that he creates it, and in his ra- 
tional consciousness that he possesses it. It 
is not only of the reason that we think ob- 
jectively when we call ourselves human; it 
is with the reason that we think subjectively, 
when we know ourselves human. And it is 
upon the reason and its consequences that we 
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center our human affections—upon the con- 
sciousness itself, the possession of knowledge, 
the cumulative records of human thought 
and action, the play of reflection, the friendly 
intercourse of social life, the development and 
enjoyment of the arts. To all intents the dif- 
ference is a difference in kind, and never one 
of the evidences upon which the evolutionary 
hypothesis was founded. 

Here is the kink in the thread as science 
has left it and as we have accepted it. This 
is a commonplace, and I mention it not for 
its own sake but to account for our con- 
scious or unconscious discomfort in the face 
of a modernism that purports to, but does 
not, account for the part of us that we care 
about. Up to a certain point we draw the 
thread of evolution smoothly through the eye 
of the mind, and there the thread tangles. 
On the hither side is all that we identify 
and value as human. But for that knot— 
could we but pull the thread smoothly 
through and feel the continuity of all that 
we value as human with all that had gone 
before—we should, I think, soon come to 
take our hypothesis with a profound affec- 
tion. Satisfy the mind here, and we should 
soon find a clear firm ground of joy in the 
assured significance of our evolved situation. 
For evolution would, in fact, celebrate a pure 
triumph, mark a great moment of enfran- 
chisement, and indicate unequivocally the 
path of human aspiration. 

The hypothesis affirms—or at least the hu- 
man and shocking aspect of it from which 
modernism derives—that man evolved from 
brute. Its corollary is that this was always so, 
even during the millennia of illusion that 
man was of a different order of being. Had 
this illusion never intervened, and instead, 
as the race had grown in rational intelligence 
and foresight, had an evolutionary theory 
been propounded, it is hard to suppose but 
that it would have been matter for high re- 
joicing. Men had evolved! They had escaped 
forever from the dungeon of the brute mind! 
Evolution was all gain! 
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Is this sheer phantasy? The hypothesis, 
to be sure, would have pointed to a moment 
in the dim past, as the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis actually did. But, as in that instance, its 
realization would have been new and fresh. 
Its emphasis however—and how could it 
have been otherwise?—would have fallen 
upon the escape, upon the evolution itself, 
and upon the traits that distinguished the 
newly-evolved creature. The humanizing 
elements there would have been the rubric 
of a new testament, red letter characters about 
which would have played the racial pride 
and loyalty. 

The illusion did intervene. Even so, how- 
ever, had the hypothesis brought us unequiv- 
ocally to the point where we are, with our 
self-conscious rational intelligences, the ef- 
fect would by now, I venture, be the same. 
The part of us that thinks, that is curious, 
that is concerned about itself and broaches its 
hypothesis about itself, would have found 
its new place in the universe, and established 
its domesticity there more snugly than of 
old. 

As it is, the effect of an incomplete hy- 
pothesis of evolution has been, not only to 
leave us—the essential ws that thinks about 
the matter and is troubled about it—still un- 
domesticated, but to fix the eyes of science, 
and hence of modernism, backward, so to 
speak, not celebrating men’s emancipation, 
and the traits which had evolved, but rather 
proclaiming still that once this evolution had 
not taken place. For they have thrown the 
emphasis of their definition of man on the 
genus and not on the differentia, upon the 
points of identity of man and brute, and 
not upon the point of distinction. 

It is only fair to recall that to begin with 
there were good reasons for this exclusive 
emphasis of science. It was, no doubt, the 
necessary strategy of the initial assault; once 
that outpost was won the ultimate success of 
the campaign was assured. It was won, in- 
deed, but perhaps could hardly be left with a 
civilian guard. And science has felt it neces- 
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sary to keep a belligerent front there ever 
since. 

The civilian world, however, has its own 
philosophy to care for, construed from what- 
ever data seem to it relevant and significant. 
It is logical, indeed, that it should look to 
science for whatever science could offer it, 
and even alter its whole outlook in view 
of a scientific hypothesis, incomplete as that 
hypothesis is. My point is that for the civilian 
world the logical deduction from this par- 
ticular hypothesis, even in its incompletion, 
is that the self-conscious rational intelligence 
is the last word in evolution, the triumph of 
that process unequivocally indicated if not 
explained, and therefore the prime objective 
of that world, the end of ends, the subject 
of human affection and enthusiasm, and the 
goal of human aspiration. 

Is this too sentimental a deduction? I am 
concerned just now with reason, not with 
sentiment, and in truth the crux is not quite 
here. The telling note in the revolution of 
modern thought is not, I know, in the mere 
alliance of man and brute, or emergence of 
man from brute, but in the prime corollary of 
that alliance that man and all his works are 
the expression of mechanical laws which hold 
sway in a unitary system throughout the 
universe. To the uncompromising mechanist 
and determinist there is nothing, of course, 
to say. Even to himself he seems helpless, 
and hopeless. But for anyone who seems 
to himself to lean toward helplessness in 
virtue of the evidence, it is at least logical 
to use upon him the same sort of weapon 
that has persuaded him to that posture. The 
example of men of science is a sufficient 
warrant. It was their reasoning that gave 
form and currency to the hypothesis of evo- 
lution. 

With this proviso, then, it is possible to 
suggest that the logical deduction from that 
hypothesis is what I may call a sporting ob- 
ligation. For all science—with its concept 


. of a mechanical universe and its evolutionary 


hypothesis—is itself the product, pure and 
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simple, of that last word of evolution, the 
rational intelligence. Science is not the uni- 
verse but our knowledge of it. And if, to 
the modernist, science seems likely in time 
to account for the rational intelligence it- 
self, what is immediately and forever cer- 
tain is that the rational intelligence accounts 
for science. If there is a flaw in this reason- 
ing, is it malicious to point out that it is still 
the rational intelligence that perceives it? 

The ultimate fact is that this last product 
of evolution, rational intelligence, has created 
the whole problem now under discussion, or 
any problem, for that matter. Rational in- 
telligence has evolved. What it wants, it is 
almost a truism to say, is its own: its happi- 
ness lies in its own fullest enrichment. What 
it has attained in modernism, as I shall 
presently try to make more clear, is a lively 
play of intellect in behalf of a conception of 
mankind which flouts the thing that makes 
it human. Since here is at once both the ob- 
ject and the seat of human happiness, little 
wonder that the modern world has lost its 
gaiety, its joy, and its humane ardor. 


Ill 


One philosopher, himself a modernist of 
sorts, has thrown a sardonic light on this un- 
happiness. In his theory of laughter M. Berg- 
son suggests that amusement is specifically 
the feeling roused by the sight of automa- 
tisms usurping the place of rational self-direc- 
tion, mannerisms supplanting the delicate 
responses of manners, habit the subtle ad- 
justments of perceptive conduct, prejudice, 
the nice discriminations of judgment, or on 
a lower plane, gravity and the orange peel 
upsetting the gravity of the dignified pedes- 
trian. It might seem that on this score the 
modernistic world would be a world of jol- 
lity upborn on waves of laughter, for its vision 
is of automatisms without end. But comedy 
is amusing only to the aloof spectator; the 
comic character is scarce funny to himself. 
Economics, formulating the automatic laws 
before which the individual is supposed to 
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be helpless, and delineating the economic 
man who is helpless in the face of them, 
was the first of the modernistic conceptions 
to gain currency. And long ago Carlyle, in 
shocked wonder, dubbed it the dismal sci- 
ence—a term scarcely intelligible today, now 
that our eyes have grown accustomed to the 
gloom. 

The gloom is fairly general; at all events 
in the wide range of intellectual pursuits 
which the age loyally supports and encour- 
ages, the search is uniformly for the autom- 
atisms and compulsions before which, as 
in classic economics, men are helpless. 

There is psychology, for instance, so close 
to the modernistic world that its name is, 
next to that of science itself, the most magic 
of contemporary incantations. For half a 
century psychology has steadily regressed to- 
ward physiology, and in its extreme retreat 
has reached behaviorism on the one hand or 
psycho-analysis on the other—automatisms 
both. Even in those schools of thought antag- 
onistic to behaviorism and wary of Freud it 
scarcely ventures beyond the problem of per- 
ception, and characteristically it seeks for the 
data of the human mind in rats. 

And there is sociology, too, a pure prod- 
uct of the modernistic age, and so avowedly 
human in its intent as at one time to have 
called itself the new humanism. Yet it 
frankly gives up in just the measure in which 
humanity appears among its data—in a 
Newton or a Goethe, say, a Bacon or a 
Shakespeare. Here where the evolution of 
the human character emerges at its clearest 
and most unequivocal, it is helpless. It is 
successful in its methods in the measure in 
which men are near to the brute—among 
the least evolved, that is, whose conduct is 
most automatic, most classifiable, most pre- 
dictable. And its hopes to be an adequate 
science of mankind grow attainable in the 
degree to which men grow less human. 

The drift does not stop, however, with 
the newer branches of learning; it has caught 
up the older as well. There, for instance, 
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where a Newton and a Bacon, a Goethe, and 
a Shakespeare do appear, where precisely the 
human intelligence itself is the operative 
factor—the field of literature, that is—scholar- 
ship might be supposed to throw the em- 
phasis of its concern upon the rational in- 
telligences that have created it—upon what 
they have said in their works, their thoughts 
and reflections, understandings and interpre- 
tations, judgments and evaluations, ideas and 
points of view. Human life even at its high- 
est, has so large a heritage from the brute, 
and is equipped with so many automatisms, 
and so many members of any society are 
so little evolved, that sociology may under- 
standably be diverted into the simpler, easier 
and more calculable aspects of its problem. 
But literature is of a different order. Litera- 
ture is not life, it is not given by nature, but 
is an imaginative and reflective discourse 
about life. And literary scholarship, dealing 
with these imaginative and reflective dis- 
courses would seem logically to find at least 
part of its interest and its function in dis- 
covering, elucidating, weighing, and evaluat- 
ing these utterances. 

But to contemporary scholarship in this 
field such interests are anathema. It has come 
to be concerned solely with the presumable 
automatisms that lie behind the event of a 
literary product. It is occupied with literature 
not as a thing of value in itself, but solely 
as a culmination of preceding forces—cir- 
cumstances of time and place, contemporary 
customs and current ideas, books read and 
conversations held. It ignores the specific con- 
tributions of the writer’s own mind, his play 
of rational intelligence. At best mind is con- 
ceived but as the node in which these forces 
convene to eventuate in a piece of literature. 

All this, of course, is not quite fair. I 
have looked at the modernistic bent of these 
pursuits and found it thus and thus, and 
overlooked their ponderance of worth and 
significance. I know that each one of them 
is cultivated dispassionately and with rigor- 
ous austerity on the basis of its own princi- 
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ples and its own methodology. And their 
accomplishments, each in its own bailiwick, 
are probably more intensively perfected for 
the very limitations put upon them. But 
apart from the professional ardor of their 
pursuers, they are, in their large intent, 
dreary enough. Their intent, at all events, is 
to watch the encroachments of necessity on 
human freedom, and the faith on which they 
are pursued is the faith that in the end the 
area of freedom will disappear. -That that 
event is a matter of faith is the justification 
of modernism, but it leaves the door open 
to scepticism. 

Happiness, it is a truism to say, is in- 
separable from rational desire, and some 
measure of freedom in the pursuit of it. Not 
that modernism repudiates desire as an ani- 
mal instinct. Its suspicions hold only for 
rational desire, for desire in codperation with 
intellect, in the deliberate nomination, for- 
instance, of some sufficient good about which 
to subordinate the contributive goods of ex- 
perience. In that codperation, I should say, 
lies the organic happiness of any victim of 
human evolution, head and heart in _ har- 
mony, head acting after its own economy in 
ordering its data in significant array, and 
apprehensive heart at ease in pursuit of what 
it supremely wants. 

But even the mention of happiness as a 
serious consideration has a sickly sound to 
modernistic ears. What concern, little man, 
can the universe have for your desires and 
your happiness? What, indeed! But science 
and its corollaries can. And since the uni- 
verse, if science is on the right track, can 
amply take care of itself without human 
aid, science and its corollaries can only be 
conceived as existing for the sake of man- 
kind, a response to its desires, a pursuit of 
human happiness. 

This suspicion of desire, this tacit repudi- 
ation of happiness, this touch of asceticism is, 
complexly, the note of modernism in the 
arts, and finds its most explicit utterance 
there. Yet it is hard to see what they are 







































for if not to please. They do, indeed, harbor 
the seeds of thought, and nourish the tastes 
which they gratify, but certainly they are 
not there to teach. And if not to teach, then 
to please. The arts are the blossoms and not 
the roots and stock of the delicate plant of 
human thought—the final flowering into 
whatever form and color and perfume the 
plant engenders. And the modernism of the 
times, “of which vertu engendered is the 
flour”, has had a curious and disconcerting 
effect upon them, at once turning them back 
upon themselves, and affecting them there 
with its own temper. 

For modernism is centrifugal; it has found 
no object of supreme and motivating affec- 
tion, and no logical center of orientation. 
Its whole purview is backward into com- 
pulsive forces, not forward into desired ends. 
And art looks forward. Unlike the artist 
of Athens, then, and unlike the artist of 
the Middle Ages or the Renaissance the con- 
temporary artist can feel in the life about him 
no unifying conception in which to find a 
common bond with the humanity in the 
midst of which he functions. It isn’t there. 
As a consequence he is thrown back upon his 
own idiosyncrasy or upon some brand of 
coterie theory, upon the makeshift enthusi- 
asm of sheer craftsmanship, or the pis aller 
of art for art’s sake. 

Art cannot function without an objective. 
Its native movement is from means to end 
and for want of a strong current to waft 
him unconsciously into the empyrean, the 
artist has, singly or in coterie, theorized out 
of all whooping. The stuff of his theorizing 
he has drawn from a modernism that is 
scientific, gazing backward into causes. 
Translated into terms of motive this takes 
expression in the refusal to please of which 
I have spoken, the repudiation of happiness, 
and the suspicion of desire as the source of 
illusion. The cry of the moment is a fierce 
cry for reality, whatever that is. 

Now of pain there is no question. What- 
ever else may be illusion, pain is real. What 
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may be longed for is liable to doubt, but no 
one longs for pain. Pain has no flatteries; 
when it comes, it comes in spite of every 
wile of illusion that would do it away; it is 
there, unequivocal, ineluctable. And there 
are moods—notably on return from a fool’s 
paradise—when one may welcome pain’s 
blunt and cruel integrity. The modernist in 
the arts is in such a mood—rebound from 
a period of soft and delusive flatteries—sus- 
picious of whatever is pleasant, of melody 
and harmony in music, of beauty and grace 
in painting and sculpture, of character and 
intelligence in the subjects and of form in 
the structure of literature, even, in notorious 
instances, of intelligibility in language. And 
in their place he sets up as more trustworthy 
their painful opposites. 

There is much to be said for him in this 
mood. His difficulty is that in drawing upon 
the source of modernism he has, like the 
modernist of the intellectual world, flouted 
the rational intelligence. Even more than 
the modernist of that world he thus misses 
the one thing that can penetrate illusion and 
rectify and dignify desire. And when he 
looks into the world at large the draft from 
that quarter confirms his mood—for desires 
there are dispersed, chaotic, without recog- 
nizable community, and the source of im- 
measurable illusion. That pain, though not 
an illusion, may be delusive he has not come 
to consider. 

The arts express us pretty well. Life itself 
is an art, not a science. It is a pursuit, and 
what we pursue lies ahead of us. Our happi- 
ness, the zestful harmony of the whole con- 
sciousness, lies in pursuing, not in being pur- 
sued; our instinct of immortality is this fact 
writ large. In taking over not only the pre- 
misses—which is logical, for science is the es- 
tablishment of premisses—but also the method 
of scientific thought, modernism as a philos- 
ophy of living has run counter to the native 
economy of life. For the attitude of science is 
retrospective in scrutiny of pursuing forces— 
an imperative scrutiny indeed for one who 
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would know the lie of the land in his own 
pursuits. 

And the failure of modernism, as I see 
it, is that in taking over from science the 
premisses of evolution it has failed to see that 
what did evolve was precisely this different that men cherish, even of science and mod- 


economy, this self-conscious rational intelli- ernism itself—at once the enjoyer and the 
gence, which does look forward in imagina- enjoyed. 


tion and is motivated by what lies ahead. It 
has failed, therefore, to utilize this economy, 
and failed, as a consequence, to see that this 
economy is the supreme end of human pur- 
suit—at once the means and the end of all 


ON DISCOVERING A CERTAIN CLASSIC 
IN MIDDLE LIFE 


by Charles Hanson Towne 


These iron words were burning on this page, 
Unknown to me until this rapturous night! 
Thus lonely men, caught in some anchorage, 
Are ignorant of Italia’s skies and light. 
Now I have found at last this Attic sun; 
This overwhelming beauty now is mine; 
And the words troop into my brain—each one 
New faith for cloudy days, august, divine. 


Youth lost all this! Its placid hours ran on, 
Bereft of loveliness as sweet as Spring. 
Yet the slow-marching Summer lays hold upon 
This marvel, and a richer blossoming 
Is in each bough, and the world spins new gold. . 
Who need fear Autumn, or the Winter’s cold? 











FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


by George N. Shuster 


HE MORALIST is never refuted by his un- 

popularity. And mankind, which is al- 

ways in rebellion against the prophets, 
nevertheless ends by applauding them heart- 
ily. These simple truths have been known 
for centuries, but it has been to a considerable 
extent the business of contemporary litera- 
ture to demonstrate them. Sundry hundreds 
of novelists have regretted that Balzac-people 
continue to live in the world and even super- 
vise its affairs. A consciousness of misdirec- 
tion and moral delinquency is, indeed, so 
widespread that from a distance the collec- 
tive voice of humanity must sound like a 
unanimous anathema. If even so the moral- 
ist is derided and the preacher scorned, it is 
because we have so generally lost all hope of 
integrity. Balzac-people seem the best the 
race is entitled to expect. And few of our 
contemporaries will affirm that the craving 
for wholeness is more than a delusion. Pos- 
sibly this attitude is the most serious and im- 
portant bequest of the war. 

This last can be seen visibly exerting an 
influence if we reduce the problem to its 
most primitive constituent, the conflict be- 
tween spirit and flesh. A thousand war-time 
matters intensified consciousness of just this 
battle: the brutalities of camp life, the acute 
yearning for sex union under circumstances 
which rendered it brief and lawless, the 
sharpened awareness of death at a moment 
when the bliss of existence had been im- 
measurably heightened, the discovery of de- 
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lirium simultaneous with a new discovery of 
God. It will forever remain impossible to 
describe all this as it actually was. One still 
very interesting commentary on it is the 
stream of virtually forgotten fiction which 
immediately followed the war. We read it 
in Mr. Wells’s perplexedly heretical Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through and in M. Henri Bor- 
deaux’s perplexedly Catholic Résurrection de 
la chair. At all events, a tremendous desire 
for purity, for a victory over sex, coincided 
with what seemed to be new discoveries con- 
cerning its invincibility. There had existed 
no little evidence for the strength of lust, but 
the theories of Freud and the novels of such 
men as James Joyce and Marcel Proust sim- 
ply bowled over every survivor from Queen 
Victoria’s age. If we have any saints they do 
not, I think, waste much time trying to con- 
fute Freud or Proust. They recognize in both 
ingenious if unusually myopic reasoners on 
an ancient theme. 

But what is the position of the saint in the 
matter? Or, more generally, where is the 
ethical ideal? These queries have inaugu- 
rated the most significant discussion in mod- 
ern letters—that inquiry into the aspirations 
and limitations of the personality which has 
led to probably unequalled errors and cer- 
tainly to unprecedented psychological knowl- 
edge. When one remembers that English fic- 
tion prospered during more than two cen- 
turies by reason of seventeenth-century an- 
alysis of character, our own literature seems 














assured of a rich future. But what we know 
must be gathered round some feasible inter- 
pretation of how to act. Accordingly the de- 
bate eventually settles down to an inquiry 
into the just cultivation of the self. In French 
letters the great protagonists have been 
Maurice Barrés and André Gide; and I hold 
that anyone who examines their affirmations 
with some care will have the clue to what is 
central in the present-day literature of 
France. Such an examination cannot, of 
course, be attempted here. We shall merely 
risk the generalization that whereas Barrés 
attempted a synthesis of the fundamental, 
unifying “drifts” which underlie personality 
through surrender to the will, Gide suggests 
that the artist will profit by a certain formula 
of inaction, of resistance to the will. 


II 


Though what has been said may serve to 
introduce Francois Mauriac, who seems to 
me the most significant among the younger 
French novelists, it is far from being enough 
to account for him adequately. His novels 
divide themselves into two groups, one of 
which (earlier in time) is illustrated by 
Enfant chargé de chaines, and the other 
of which (published, for the most part, in the 
series which Bernard Grasset issued as Ca- 
hiers vert) probably reaches two contrasted 
climaxes in Le Baiser au lépreux and Destins. 
Along with this more or less genuinely ob- 
jective writing there has gone—like the sys- 
tole and diastole of one personality—a con- 
stant effort at self-explication. It is significant 
that one finds this relatively calm in La Vie 
et la mort d’un poete, and quite turbulent in 
Dieu et Mammon. A glance at these five 
books may serve to give an impression of the 
major points of Mauriac’s spiritual compass. 

Jean-Paul, in the first book, is a young man 
deeply branded a Catholic, and marked with 
the curse which makes one see the universe 
as either beautiful or ugly. A curious habit of 
introspection, in which tendencies formed by 
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priest educators blend with not a little sen- 
sualism, governs his relations with his father, 
with his fiancée (poor Marthe, despite the 
beauty of her hair, sighed uncommonly long 
for love), and with the world at large. But 
if our hero’s self interests him more than all 
else in the world, it also arouses his dismay 
and contempt. He is l'enfant chargé de 
chaines—a boy the complexity of whose ties 
to art, pleasure, religion and family entangles 
him in a web. From his point of view, action 
is at once the desired goal and the form of 
human incompetence which lends itself best 
to satire. Through the medium of his hero, 
Mauriac douses with irony both the artistic 
impulses to which youngsters of that time 
(1913—but of all times as well) loved to suc- 
cumb, and the plans of moral reform which 
the ardent supporters of Marc Sagnier (Cath- 
olic, democrat and pacifist) considered the 
spiritual pinnacle of their age. More funda- 
mentally, however, the novel deals with one 
kind of conversion. After having tried the 
sowing of wild oats in a timid way, Jean- 
Paul remembers that he cannot help being 
orthodox. He musters enough courage to pro- 
fess adherence also to the family and to life. 
But this conversion cannot be a complete 
volte face. Marthe, on her wedding day, is 
described as foreseeing “the multiplication of 
caresses—and the serenity of silent pardons”. 

If the value of this novel lies almost wholly 
in the sincerity with which it interprets ado- 
lescence, it is nevertheless stimulating pri- 
marily because it is a “religious” novel. Not, 
of course, an edifying treatise or a plea for 
some moral principle, but rather a measure 
of truth regarding an average spiritual life 
in a given era. Le Baiser au lépreux retains 
the same outlook in an entirely different 
human climate. Jean Péloueyre, deformed of 
body but nobly sane, if somewhat emanci- 
pated, of soul, finds to his astonishment that 
he may marry Naomi d’Artialh, most beau- 
tiful and virtuous of the village maids. But 
the wife cannot surmount her loathing for 
the body of her husband. They are fastened 
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to each other like two dead worlds, and the 
friction is pain. Jean does not struggle to 
ward off disease and death; Naomi tries des- 
perately to barricade her heart against an- 
other man’s love. But when her hunchback 
mate has succumbed, she finds that “her fi- 
delity to the dead man was to be her humble 
glory”. The soul achieves its triumph, sombre 
and melancholy though it be, over the flesh. 

By way of vengeance, the flesh is bitterly 
victorious in Destins. In no other of Mauri- 
ac’s books are the normalities of religious life 
so completely laid bare to the scalpel. Per- 
haps the critics had angered an author so 
conscious of the gulf which must forever lie 
between the hereditary child of the Church 
and the ardent converti; or perhaps Gide 
may have been right when he said that in 
this book Mauriac had approached, curiously 
and ironically, the border which no Christian 
dare cross in his quest for images interpre- 
tive of life. At all events the novel, which 
leaves the strange impression of having been 
etched with a red-hot literary needle, is a 
summary of what Elizabeth Gormac and 
young Robert Lagave have wrested from life. 
He is a dissolute incarnation of youth’s pagan 
beauty (it might almost be asserted that he 
is hardly anything more), whose friends are 
roués or worse, whose death is a tragic and 
unholy accident, but who wears bravely the 
spicy laurel of a faun. And Elizabeth Gor- 
mac? Though she had her properties and an 
eminently satisfactory son who was both a 
priest and a missionary, the one thing which 
prevented her “being one of those corpses 
that are carried down the stream of life” was 
a sudden, secret but violent love for Robert, 
whom she had known as a little boy carrying 
his wet bathing suit in his hand and about 
whose sins she cherished no illusions. 

Turn now to the other side of Mauriac. La 
Vie et la mort d'un poéte is an exquisite, 
touching memoir of André Lafon, one of 
many sacrifices to the war. Though the book 
is honest in its endeavor to describe the meek 
genius, the self-effacing grandeur, of a deeply 
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Christian poet, it is none the less a reflection 
of its author’s own thought. Lafon had failed 
as a novelist, despite one notable success, be- 
cause of his “resolution in advance to do 
good”, and a “certain literature that edifies” 
is untrue to life. Though it would be neces- 
sary, for the good of feeble souls, to invent 
astringent censors if these did not exist, “to 
paint the man of today in all his misery is to 
uncover the abyss created, in the modern 
world, by the absence of God”. Mauriac be- 
lieves that, had he been a priestly counselor, 
he would have said to Lafon: “A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit”. Let him work 
for his own interior perfection until such 
time as he senses himself “solidly established 
in God”, But in Lafon there had stirred the 
thirst for purity which is, perhaps, the pre- 
monition of elected souls. In modern litera- 
ture we honor those who “had no career, 
who retained a tragic sense of life”. And the 
little book closes with praise for Barrés and 
Pascal. 

By comparison Dieu et Mammon is a sum- 
mary of the spiritual journey undertaken 
after 1924. It is a tangled, a difficult but a 
progressive book (1929). Literature is an au- 
thor’s surrender to his public. And now, in 
view of the dissolution of the old Christian 
realization of truth, “there are as many veri- 
ties as there are individuals”. What has the 
author found in himself “since he began to 
know himself”? This is the modern query, 
and an author can, these days, hardly avoid 
an exposition of himself. Mauriac professes 
to be a Catholic because, in the sense em- 
ployed by Pascal, he was born one. “I belong 
to the race of those who, born in the Cath- 
olic faith, have known, ever since the age of 
maturity was approaching, that they could 
never escape from this faith, that it was not 
in their power to leave it or return to it after 
a period of absence.” And the difficulty? 
“Now I imagined that Christianity was the 
only thing with which the world was con- 
cerned, and again I felt that I was a prisoner 
inside a little Mediterranean sect. But it was 
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necessary to live somehow; I had to find my 
way at any cost; and so I remember with 
what ardor I set about, at the age of sixteen, 
proving to myself the truth of a religion to 
which I knew myself bound for all eternity.” 

In the spirit of this faith, God is seen as 
He from whom there is no escape—who will 
perforce sublimate even human love by mak- 
ing it affection for Himself. And in the fever 
of literary effort one is conscious of the flight 
from Him, no less than of “the atrocious ill- 
will” of fellow Christians, to whom the 
apparent non-utility of art is beyond under- 
standing. There follows a subtle but strong 
defence of the artist’s faith. “A man is born 
the victim of his cross.” Hence sin becomes 
the sole issue; and in the words of Péguy, 
“the sinner and the saint are the two equally 
essential parts of the mechanism of Chris- 
tianity”. One may be one or the other, but 
once inside the mechanism choice is impera- 
tive. “The sinner cannot escape the mark of 
his offence. The author cannot dodge re- 
sponsibility.” But that author is none the less 
destined to write, to affect the largest num- 
ber possible. And if the novel is “nothing if 
it is not a study of man”, the question 
whether a writer ought “to alter the object 
of his study and falsify the life he observes 
in order that no soul may be disturbed” be- 
comes acute. Complicated though the drama 
of the Christian novelist may be, the recipe 
is, ultimately, “Purify the source!” 


Ill 


Such, imperfectly codified, are the essen- 
tial traits of Mauriac’s career. The course is 
a development, both in more or less subcon- 
scious artistry and in critical reflection, but it 
is even more the natural graph of a state of 
mind. For Mauriac (and of course for so 
many of his contemporaries) life is not so 
much a moral and metaphysical opportunity 
as a moral and metaphysical problem. He is 
bound hand and foot to the great French 
mystics and preachers—Pascal, Bossuet, La- 
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cordaire—but he is a little disdainful of the 
intelligence. Faith is, for him, not something 
into which one can be argued. It is a form 
of living, almost a social stamp, with which 
one’s soul is branded. Yet because it is so, 
man’s drama becomes many times as intense 
as it might otherwise be. For a man of this 
temper, flouting a moral mandate is some- 
thing entirely different from disregarding a 
“law of nature” or formally ignoring a stat- 
ute. It is a violation of the harmony in one’s 
own self. But these violations are fatally easy. 
They continually scourge the soul with its 
own shame. Indeed, Mauriac may sometimes 
be fairly accused of setting the forces of good 
and evil on a plane too nearly that of equal- 
ity. A tendency to Manicheism is, no doubt, 
present, assuming that this be interpreted 
now as excessive pessimistic humiliation of 
the species. 

It is curious to note how persistently this 
inclination to the views of the Jansenists has 
appeared in modern French letters. When 
the Anglo-Saxon is a puritan, he is a self- 
righteous person, whose crimes, like Bun- 
yan’s, lie in the past; but when a Frenchman 
is a puritan, he is ceaselessly maddened by 
his unworthiness. This point of view is not 
so reprehensible as we sometimes think it 
(unless diseased it is really a kind of tropical 
religious inquietude), and in art it affords an 
interesting contemporary advantage. One of 
Mauriac’s recent critical essays (Le Roman) 
discusses the fact that fiction writing is im- 
poverished by the modern man’s failure to 
attribute fundamental importance to sin. Sur- 
renders to the flesh, illicit amours, are mere 
incidents, and so life becomes just a chronicle 
and not the drama which stirred even the 
author of Madame Bovary. Now precisely 
because he does attribute so much grandeur 
to the service of God, and so much signifi- 
cance to moral evil, the Christian of Mauri- 
ac’s temper may legitimately feel that he 
offers to literature a form of intense activity, 
moving and mysterious as no mere chronicle 
can be. It is, of course, easy to object that the 
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adventure of goodness in personal experience 
is just as important, and that in it—even if 
there be no more than a mere surmisal of 
God—greater things are revealed than in the 
drama of sin. That has immemorially been 
the English point of view. But it is not the 
French point of view, and Mauriac is, despite 
his culture, one of the most indigenous, one 
of the least cosmopolitan, among living writ- 
ers in France. 

This last fact becomes more apparent 
when one considers the social outlook of 
these novels. Mauriac has dashed off one 
book and several essays to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which he grew to matur- 
ity. Bordeaux, city of bourgeois families who 
are often land-owners and vintners, occupies 
in his work much the same place that is 
granted to Lorraine in the books of Barrés. 
Yet this attachment, which implies that all 
fresh experience reposes upon an underlying 
stratum of souvenir, is by no means entirely 
affectionate. “I have always contrasted Bor- 
deaux with the Provence, in order to expose 
its nakedness,” Mauriac declares, “and nev- 
ertheless I love it—which is to say, I love 
myself.” Then there is also the rural scene. 
“The country places where I lived as a child 
and to which I still return regularly embod- 
ied,” he tells us, “the two essential aspects of 
the Girondin country—heaths and vineyards. 
These I may describe as being as different as 
Italy and Norway could be, but in the region 
which knows them both my peasant race, 
which has never moved, plunges down its 
deep roots.” Add to this an unswerving Cath- 
olic entourage in the old “country style”’— 
relatives, even a brother, in the priesthood; 
fidelity at prayer; an indefinable, earnest 
scrupulousness of demeanor; education in 
select but strict religious institutions; and a 
definite orientation towards life as something 
for which one is perilously responsible. 

All this, in France, cannot be separated 
from class consciousness, and Emanuel Berl 
seems correct in saying that Mauriac writes 
(as it were) inside a social prison. That is 


not a fault but a destiny. It explains, how- 
ever, why the canvas of these novels is sel- 
dom larger than the problem which obsesses 
them all, and which is invariably the experi- 
ence of a family. Curiously, Mauriac’s story 
is never that of an individual soul, a human 
pair, a crowd. The stage is always an interior 
flanked by four walls, where all the normal 
personages from grandparent to child in the 
cradle move in the glare from the hearth. In 
l’Enfant chargé de chaines, Jean-Paul is both 
irritated and encompassed by family ties. 
Thérése Desqueyroux is the victim of her 
domestic life. And if Dr. Clerreseux, the 
paterfamilias of Le Désert de l'amour, is 
converted in the end to conjugal bliss it is 
only because senility and defeat have worn 
him down. Mauriac is afflicted with nostalgia 
for all those things which lie beyond the 
verandah, but once out there he succumbs to 
the fundamental human malady—homesick- 
ness. Few men have agreed more fervently 
with Pascal that all human woe is the result 
of not being able to sit tranquilly in a room 
—and none has been more ruthlessly tor- 
mented with a desire to get out. Mauriac is 
he whom Barrés proposed as a model; but 
he is always the one whom Gide finds in the 
crowd of listeners. 

Let us admit frankly that Mauriac is 
drawn to the “things of this world” for the 
same reasons that so much affect the post- 
war generation—the charm of all that is sen- 
sual, color and symmetry and youthful flesh. 
He can caress these things with as much zest 
as the Renaissance poet’s, perhaps; but he can 
also phrase his renouncement of them in 
terms not of pure spiritual sacrifice, but in 
the language of a man who has discerned 
the absence of satisfaction in them, the pen- 
alty which beauty exacts, the lassitude of de- 
sire fulfilled. When Mauriac’s theme is lust 
his men and women are no healthy animals, 
brotheling like pagans, but creatures tor- 
mented even as were Paolo and Francesca 
in the inferno of their discontent, seeking 
sweetness under the blows of a scourge. He 
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can set before you the mysterious throes of 
adolescence curious of passion, but he can- 
not imagine them akin to happiness. One’s 
chief regret is that happiness does not exist 
in Mauriac’s world. Joy—even the most legi- 
timate joy—is always discounted because of 
the high tariff exacted for it. He himself, as 
well as others, accounted for this by assum- 
ing a tendency to Manicheism and Jansen- 
ism, regarding which something has been 
said. Perhaps it is really the fault of Mau- 
riac’s race, inured to spiritual and physical 
thrift. Croesus trembled when the gods 
showered him with their bounty. A certain 
kind of Frenchman—who, alas, does not fig- 
ure prominently in Anglo-Saxon impressions 
of the land of Gaul—shudders when Dame 
Fortune leaves a Christmas gift. 

If we follow Mauriac’s work to the present, 
it may be helpful to bear in mind the inter- 
pretive data thus summarized. The work of 
the earlier period might be entitled Studies 
in Esthetic Adolescence. Its value lies first in 
its description of a state of mind which ex- 
isted in France prior to the war (when the 
movement of return to the Christian faith 
among young men was really begun), and in 
the poetic evocation of the troubles incident 
to crossing the threshold into life. A signifi- 
cant illustration of the first is to be found in 
the place occupied by Marc Sagnier and his 
Sillon democrats in French Catholic activity 
after 1900. These, anxious to establish a 
Christian social order on the basis of modern 
thinking and political practice, were gov- 
erned by the “moral primate” expounded by 
followers of the Abbé Lacordaire. The Vati- 
can discerned excesses in this crusade, which 
ran afoul of traditionalism in France, and it 
was soon explicitly condemned. But among 
the young men there were many whom 
Sagnier’s formulas did not satisfy. On the 
one hand were those too definitely fixed in 
their cadres ever to be yanked loose by cru- 
sading expeditions (and among them was 
Mauriac); on the other hand were those who 
sought a more rigid, more reactionary for- 
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mula (and among these were the early ad- 
herents to /’Action francaise). Much of 
Mauriac’s early writing implies his attitude 
toward this development. First came two 
volumes of poems—Les Mains jointes and 
Adieux a l’adolescence—characterized by a 
languorous beauty of phrase, an excessively 
romantic melancholy, and a discernment of 
nature not dissimilar to what one finds in 
Francis Jammes, the Basque poet. 

The earlier novels, interspersed with es- 
says and short stories, followed almost im- 
mediately. La Robe prétexte was, 1 believe, 
favorably reviewed in France and England 
as a work of great promise. For us of today 
it seems to stand apart from the rest of its 
author’s achievement, not merely because, 
narrated in the first person, it undoubtedly 
incorporates autobiographical material, but 
also because it voluntarily affects naivété. As 
a portrait of Bordelaise family life, it is not 
a little malicious. The boy hero exists be- 
cause Mauriac, naturally addicted to the use 
of memory, is reliving his boyhood days. Lat- 
er he would make the souvenir an integral 
part of his artistic method. For the moment, 
it is indulged in for its own sake—perhaps 
because this variety of literature was then 
popular everywhere. 

La Chair et le sang is a more troubled and 
inchoate novel. Claude Favereau, peasant lad 
who has abandoned the idea of studying for 
the priesthood because of an all too sensuous 
nature, and Edward Dupont-Gunthier, cyn- 
ical son of a parvenu and amateur in all the 
pleasures, are poles in a drama of two fami- 
lies, Claude is circumscribed, safeguarded 
perhaps, by his always rudimentary environ- 
ment; Edward’s career is feverish, with an 
assemblage of intrigues which has led a 
French critic (Paul Archambault) to term 
the whole “like an unhealthy place where 
sickly lilies are wilting”. And if, in the end, 
virtue is frugally rewarded and vice con 
demned with pathos, the story remains a 
more than relatively unconvincing attempt to 
interpret the sting of the flesh. Préséances is 
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a better, though still more acrid, book. The 
love of Augustin, a boy upon whom has 
been set the seal of election, for Florence, 
capricious and heartless daughter of a pro- 
vincial bourgeois family that wishes to rise 
in the world, is wrecked by the girl’s calm 
vote for a life of wealth and pleasure. But 
though the baseness of her marriage and sub- 
sequent amours is reflected in the steady de- 
terioration of her soul, a dream of perfection 
subsists, twined round the memory of Au- 
gustin. When she finally squanders that, too, 
tragedy is the only conceivable end. Pré- 
séances hardly exists for its own sake. It is an 
almost venomous critique of a mundane 
bourgeoisie, the vices of which are scathingly 
symbolized. 

If in these first books unity is attained 
through a blending of symbolism and real- 
istic observation, the author himself is always 
firmly conscious of the duality of good and 
evil, of flesh and spirit, of aspiration and 
failure, which seems to rule life. The post- 
war novels attain to a new and firmer unity 
of construction, but the philosophic duality 
is still more strongly emphasized. We have 
already noticed Le Batser au lépreux, in 
which the symbol is so convincingly real and 
the narrative so classically direct that one is 
reminded of the grandeur of antique tragedy 
for all the modernity of its feeling. Le Fleuve 
de feu is a sombre tale of a war-time love 
which plunges Giséle de Plailly, victim of a 
frighteningly narrow family circle, into a 
career of passion from which she emerges 
finally into repentance with something of the 
despair which might stir in an animal 
hounded into a cave toward which the en- 
emy may yet find his way. Here is, frankly, a 
narrative of a world without light, based on 
Mauriac’s formula: “To describe the man of 
today in all his misery is to uncover the abyss 
which the absence of God has made to gape 
in our world”. 

Genitrix, is perhaps the most impressive 
book in the whole list, not only because it is 
written with unforgettable vigor but also be- 
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cause the theme is the essence of all that (to 
date at least) Mauriac has had to say. Despite 
appearances, he is neither fond of the subject 
of illicit love nor interested in the duel be- 
tween the sexes. In the first place his method 
does not favor the “psychology of the crisis” 
(in Bourget’s sense), but exactly the oppo- 
site—the discovery, in the tapestry woven by 
long time, of the net in which the human 
victim is caught. Passion is only one of the 
forms that net may take. In Genitrix it is the 
most revered, the most sacred of all affections 
—mother love—which entangles. Fernand 
Cazenave is bound hand and foot to his 
mother, relentless tyrant who is in turn the 
victim of her own morbidly constricted tem- 
perament. In the old house to which visitors 
no longer come, they watch Fernand’s young 
wife die of loneliness and hatred of her 
mother-in-law. He is not in the least cruel, 
but only slow, stupid, powerless to escape the 
tentacles of his mother. And once he has lost 
the wife he had proved unable to love, a 
fierce passion for her leads him to live only 
in the memory of her, so that Madame Ca- 
zenave is beaten and famished. The final 
pages, showing Fernand alone in the old 
house, are horrible. If there are many other 
pages in literature which describe so per- 
fectly what it means to exist without love, I 
do not know them. 

Written in a single jet and with a dictional 
density of rare perfection, Genitrix neverthe- 
less succeeds in conveying with marvellous 
skill the slow creep of time. I cannot help 
thinking that, from this point of view, it is a 
more remarkable achievement than any book 
of Proust’s. For while that novelist can con- 
vey the sense of the interminable by being 
himself interminable, Mauriac’s treatment of 
the problem frequently reminds one of the 
evocative genius of Shakespeare himself. But 
the majesty, the wholeheartedness, of the 
great dramatist are missing. Genitrix is the 
story of a cage—of human life conceived of 
as a cage. 

The cage is likewise the central concern of 
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Thérése Desqueyroux and Le Désert de 
l'amour. In the first book, the unfortunate 
heroine, having neither faith nor happiness, 
beats against the walls of her insipid family 
life until a way of escape suddenly seems to 
present itself. But the attempt to murder her 
husband leads to no release, but instead to a 
still more maddening incarceration with 
“people”. The second novel comes near to 
being Mauriac’s best approach to the analysis 
of passion. Yet we race here on no flood of 
feeling toward a romantic or tragic end. Ray- 
mond Courréges, enamoured of the strange 
woman whose position in the world gives the 
lie to her professed spiritual aspirations, is 
chained to a kind of sadistic hate once she 
has refused his advances. It is, in its way, a 
shrewd, true, observant book. But one might 
well have asked of Mauriac: Where in this 
world you describe are the mercy and the 
lure of Christ? 

He had, however, not yet finished with his 
terrible problem. The short tales unified by 
the title Trois Récits indicate, indeed, that 
Mauriac’s tendency to compress duration into 
an apercu was driving him strangely near the 
form which Poe had chosen to set forth 
much the same sort of thing (though Mau- 
riac is not in the least like Poe), but the 
matter dealt with is still the familiar sub- 
stance of his novels. In one tale, for instance, 
the hero walks the treadmill of passion, 
though the professionalized state of his per- 
sonality renders him utterly incapable of pas- 
sion. Every reader might well wonder if his 
author considers love at all possible or per- 
missible, or the ideal in any manner com- 
patible with the real. Mauriac soon replied in 
Souffrances du chrétien, a famous essay 
which restated the old problem in the most 
acute form. Christ would have all of man; 
the fundamental evil, therefore, is concupis- 
cence. Yet human nature is so constituted 
that, excepting for the greatest saints, there is 
no escape from desire, against which even 
the sturdiest arguments cannot prevail. Here 
Mauriac reaches the last stage of his method 
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of playing the points of view of Barrés and 
Gide against each other. To the first it is 
granted that the resolve to follow the Saviour 
is the fundamental, inescapable business of 
man; but with the second it is argued that 
man cannot pursue this business without 
ceasing to be human. The sharpness with 
which the dilemma is stated may be unrea- 
sonable, but it is contemporary. 

Mauriac, however, now suddenly recovered 
from concentrating upon the world of his 
time to consider those aspects of life which 
are timeless and serene. In Bonheur du chré- 
tien there is joyful recognition—possibly 
achieved at the cost of some effort—of that 
happiness accorded to those who shoulder the 
light burden. And the very fine and thought- 
ful preface to Trois Récits ends with these 
words: ““The Man Who Strove Toward In- 
spiration Through Humiliation’, the most at- 
tractive story in the present collection which 
might well have borne this title suggested by 
a phrase of Pascal, the author has not writ- 
ten—and is, indeed, not yet worthy to have 
written”. Still more pertinent are the later 
sections of Dieu et Mammon, shot through 
with self-criticism of the most perceptive 
kind. That Christianity here wells up so 
clear and strong after an adventure in actual- 
ity may well be accepted as a testimonial of 
its virility. Not that Mauriac had ever ceased 
to be a creature of his faith. But his route 
was perilous. The literature of men like Paul 
Claudel and Jacques Maritain is a literature 
which knows the world but not men. Its 
source is a mystic choice—individual, elect. 
It resembles Saint Paul rather than Saint 
Vincent de Paul. Mauriac’s writing is the 
novelist’s peculiar and hazardous art. I know 
of no saints who could be entrusted with it 
excepting Augustine—or Magdalen. 


IV 


View him as you will, Mauriac is an artist. 
That can only mean an individual, with the 
gifts and weaknesses of an individual. There 
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has been a social architecture, a more or less 
socialized poetry. Both Amiens and Dante 
have a vast, densely populated background. 
But no such thing as a social fiction can ex- 
ist, and for two reasons. First, the novel de- 
mands an act of creation. An author must 
give birth to his characters, and set them to 
living in such surroundings as he can pro- 
vide for them. Secondly the art of fiction is 
—regardless of appearances—a lyric art. It 
must have a pattern, but even more it must 
have a passion. Dickens and Hardy, Eng- 
land’s greatest, possibly, struggle for composi- 
tion and style, succeeding only rarely. But 
they abide because they have been able to 
give their writing a meaning, sometimes 
termed a life. I think Mauriac is of their 
company. None of his characters seems a 
whole. They are less obviously caricatures 
than Dickens’s; they happen to be presented 
with greater skill. But I submit that Madame 
Cazenave haunts one’s memory for essentially 
the same reason that Gradgrind does. 

Let us carry the comparison, odious though 
it be, a little farther. Dickens was obsessed 
by a vision of charity and a dream of what 
it might accomplish. This was not a solitary 
sentiment, a kind of forlorn hope, but the 
basic emotion of the Victorian time, when 
the great modern effort to relieve the plight 
of the industrialized poor was begun. In 
other words: Dickens was not a “novelist 
with a purpose” but a vital artist who had 
got hold of the most virile emotion of his 
era. You can discern the difference when you 
think of Godwin. Here was a man whose 
writing was, no doubt, better than Dickens’s, 
and whose artistic gift was worth noticing. 
But Godwin had got hold of an emotion, an 
idea, which seemed silly to the majority of 
his contemporaries and which seems even 
sillier now. He may have reaped harvests of 
ecstasy from his notions of education and 
reform, but normal England was first star- 
tled and then bored. The decline of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s popularity probably has its origins in 
the same cause. 





In Mauriac’s case, the problem which en- 
grossed his attention may fairly be termed 
absorbingly interesting. How shall the indi- 
vidual realize his individuality? Must one 
go whole hog with Nietzsche, venturing be- 
yond good and evil to a new territory occu- 
pied exclusively by oneself enthroned? Or 
can one hover between good and evil, with 
the majority—between yearning for the 
strength of nobleness, integrity, sacrifice, and 
concession to manifold license? Or shall one 
say that the law of Yahweh and Christ is 
the priceless recipe for triumph over the 
world? We may talk of Greece, the Orient 
and Bolshevism. But the most revolutionary, 
the most explosive, queries of the age are 
those named above. That they have been put 
and answered in conflicting fashions is a 
fact which constitutes the basic challenge to 
the modern social system. For this has not 
relished such questions. It has had a conven- 
tional idealism, which one may find in Ten- 
nyson; a conventional morality, admirably 
summarized by Judge Gary; and a conven- 
tional religion accountable for the present 
weakness of the churches. When the indi- 
vidual decided to become unconventional, he 
was really a Lenin in petto. 

Mauriac asks all the questions. His novels 
are an inquiry into the reasonableness, the 
validity of them all. I do not see how this 
investigation could have been valuable if it 
had not been sincere, but there can be no 
doubt that Mauriac placed his own response 
in the test tube. And none of the experiments 
to which it was there submitted was any- 
thing like so critical as the resolve to set it 
over against the life of the time. To compare 
an intransigent faith with the assent modern 
paganism gives to the rule of pleasure is to 
assume a risk—but it is a risk thousands have 
taken, either unconsciously or advisedly. In 
a little book published immediately after the 
war and entitled De quelques Ceurs in- 
quiets, Mauriac offered “short essays in re- 
ligious psychology” with the object of prov- 
ing that “it is mecessary that the veteran 
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soldiers of our spiritual family should aston- 
ish the world by the alliance within them- 
selves of the Christian virtues and those hu- 
man endowments which stamp them chiefs 
of the temporal order, organizers of the 
material world”. But after that he came back 
to the perplexing question: what is the tem- 
poral order, what is the material world? And 
if his books sometimes reply with wilfully 
conjured darkness, if his diagnosis occasion- 
ally seems to omit the will-to-improve almost 
entirely, they nevertheless remain rich in 
perspicacity, charity and humility. 

There is no doubt that Mauriac has more 
than once brushed with his contemporaries, 
particularly his Catholic contemporaries, over 
the question of art. If to some the frankness of 
La Fleuve du feu was disconcerting, to others 
the metaphysical incompleteness of Mauriac’s 
world seemed obvious and deplorable. It 
seems to me that Ramon Fernandez is right 
when he points to the circumstance that 
Mauriac’s novels are “saturated with sensa- 
tions”, most of them odors and sounds rather 
than visual images, which form a natural 
frame inside which the personages seem to 
us “familiar”. This is to be accounted for, 
however, not through an esthetic theory but 
by Mauriac’s ability to steep himself in fa- 
mily life. If we attend to the matter a little, 
we see that domesticity is only rarely a mat- 
ter of the eyes. A wife seldom pauses to 
think of how her husband “looks”, and a 
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parsonage is seldom arranged with a view 
to providing interior decorators with photo- 
graphs. But you can always tell a parsonage 
by its odors, and intimacy between husband 
and wife becomes an affair of listening for 
footsteps, of vocal intonations and in un- 
happier moments of smells and gestures. I 
feel that no other novelist has employed this 
kind of thing so understandingly as Mauriac. 
How all this everyday sensory material 
affects the spirit is a subject about which 
much could be written. Here is the universe 
which truly hems us in, which tempts us 
with both its voluptuous and its acrimonious 
suggestions, and which constantly testifies to 
our bondage. One whose spirit is not without 
a puritanical strain will, when sensitive, ex- 
perience all with added keenness. And for 
Mauriac the odor of a body wet with rain 
may reveal the extent to which one is 
chained to the earth, incapable of ascent. 
Whatever one may allege against it in de- 
tail, this is a French and Christian realism, 
a French and Christian homeliness. The soul 
of the West has never trusted in abstractions 
or even in conventionality. But it has be- 
lieved in a nobler world—in greater human 
possibilities—than Mauriac has hitherto been 
willing to consider. Doubtless there has been 
a little of Spengler, of the romantic discour- 
aged, in us all since the War. Now our noy- 
elist himself has voted for greater confidence. 
What that shall bring remains to be seen. 


BOOKS BY FRANCOIS MAURIAC PUBLISHED 
IN AMERICA 


THERESE. Liveright. 


DESTINIES. Covici-Friede. 


THE DESERT OF LOVE. Covici-Friede. 


THE FAMILY (including A KIss TO THE LEPER 
and GENETRIX). Covici-Friede. 





BOOKS 


by Maristan Chapman 


HEN controversy breaks out, every- 

one with the remotest knowledge 

of the subject feels impelled to 
have his say. Yet the only man competent to 
speak is the statistician working in an eco- 
nomic vacuum. If an innocent bystander in- 
terferes, he is shouted down as a layman 
who knows nothing about it; and if a spe- 
cialist makes comment, he is crushed by the 
statement that he is biased. Thus, in the 
furor over cheaper books, publishers, authors, 
reviewers, distributors and readers should be 
eliminated. Being, as an interested party, 
automatically disqualified from saying any- 
thing to the point, I shall devote this article 
to random comment, in the course of which, 
I trust, I shall prove nothing and refute no- 
body. It is my aim to confuse rather than to 
confound the reader. 


* * * 


When statisticians, or whoever it is that 
finds out these things, set out to discover 
what is the matter with this country’s book- 
buying, they commonly begin by saying that 
Europe does much better per capita. Forget- 
ting that Europe has more capitas per book- 
store, we hang our national head in embar- 
rassment. Let us lift it again and look about. 
In the first place, it is not altogether a su- 
perior book-consciousness that makes the 
European such a rapacious book-buyer. For 
one thing he has not so many other distrac- 
tions. Very likely he has no car and so, being 
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unable to crawl along the congested boule- 
vard on Sunday afternoon, he is compelled 
to remain in or around home. He must do 
something—why not read? Then, too, books, 
in the old countries are a habit. They have 
been acquired through generations and 
handed down from father to son. Homes are 
congested with books. Some families inherit 
whole libraries. And there are not only book- 
stores, but second-hand bookstores, and stalls 
of books on the public streets. The problem 
there is rather what to do with the tons of 
existent books, and it is solved quite natu- 
rally by buying more, because when human 
beings have too much of anything they tend 
to acquire more of the same commodity. 
With possession comes the acquisitive spirit. 
Take a man who has never had a book in 
his house and he will be the last to notice 
the lack. 

In the booklessness of our American homes 
as compared with the European, we must 
not forget how many gorgeous magazines 
we have that are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, books, They beat anything that the 
book-buying Czechs and Tartars have; and 
cost only twenty-five cents or such a mat- 
ter. Moreover they may be thrown away 
without a qualm, or given to Boy Scouts 
scouting for waste paper; or we can acquire 
merit by giving them to some institution 
when appealed to for aid, thus saving 
donation in cash and getting rid of the things 
with the same stone. 
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This throwing-away question deserves 
more attention. So far it has been ignored 
by the controversialist whose concentration 
is all on the side of acquirement. When a 
man so far forgets himself as to buy a book, 
he has to part with actual cash—anywhere 
from one dollar to three dollars and fifty 
cents. That is bad, but, in addition, he must 
have a place to keep his purchase. He can- 
not, at that price, hand it on or throw it 
away. He can sit out his three-fifty’s worth 
of theatre ticket, and get up and go after 
the final curtain without thinking of taking 
the seat home with him. He can even be 
scalped to the extent of twelve dollars for 
that seat and still leave it behind when the 
play is over. Similarly, he can ride out many 
dollars’ worth of gasoline with never a re- 
gret that he cannot roll up the highway 
and take it home to put on a shelf in his 
garage. 

Why is it that a book seems to cost so 
much more than any other form of enter- 
tainment? It does, even when we have cal- 
culated that by the time everybody in our 
own family and the neighbors’ families have 
got through with it it has cost each reader 
something like five cents and seven mills. 
The cultural value of almost any modern 
novel is equal to the cultural value of al- 
most any play at present on the boards, but 
still the book is prohibitive in price. Leaving 
out the cultural value, which may already 
have been done for us by the author, a book, 
just as a piece of merchandise, as manufac- 
tured goods, is better value than most things. 
Consider the paper, the ink, the art, the 
format—consider this, that, and the other, 
and you will readily see what I mean. 


* * * 


It stands to reason that literature, being a 
trade commodity, is subject to grading as to 
quality—a circumstance that even in con- 
templation should make many writers shake 
in their shoes. Nothing, of course, can be 
done about the quantity. That got out of 
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control with the advent of competitive pub- 
lishing; and the printing press has become a 
mechanical monster that has far outstripped 
the writing capacity of the nation. When 
literature was an art that operated under in- 
dividual patronage, things, in this respect at 
least, marched better—and fewer. Now we 
have a twofold impetus to output—the in- 
creased opportunities for the artists, and the 
increased opportunities for commercialized 
talent. 

To avoid becoming embroiled with those 
who feel intensely upon this distinction, let 
me hastily sidestep the question by saying 
that the division is most casual. Upon one 
side is the artist, a peculiarly constituted be- 
ing in whom the necessity of expression is 
so urgent that he must write, be the conse- 
quences, and royalties, what they may; and 
on the other side there is the writer, who, 
having a gift for spinning words into co- 
herent stories, goes, eyes open, into the busi- 
ness of writing books for sale. These two 
types of writer have nothing to say to one 
another, but they descend with almost equal 
force upon the reader, and with almost equal 

rice. 

Take both of them working eight hours 
a day and the consequence is such an in- 
crease in the number of books that reading 
them becomes a physical impossibility. So 
magazines giving reviews and outlines in- 
crease in circulation, and these having be- 
come unwieldy the tabloid reviews come 
along to condense the reviews and outlines, 
until it is unnecessary even to see the new 
books in order to remain up to date. 

And the more people do not buy books, 
the more they complain they are too high- 
priced. Of course increased literacy makes po- 
tential readers, just as increased speed of 
living and the need to motor makes for il- 
literacy. The consequence is nullification, or 
would be if either factor had anything to 
do with the case. 

That point having been cleared up, let us 
get to the basic facts. Says one publisher: 
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“Look at the success of the reprints. They 
are absorbed avidly, which proves there is a 
hungry mob of readers with little to spend 
for literature. Let us make all books cheaper 
—supply and demand and one thing and 
another”, “On the contrary,” says another 
publisher, “do not look at the reprints, or 
you will be misled. A reprint is by no means 
the same thing as a new book. The reprint 
has already had its advertising done for it, 
and its market is assured; it is well known 
and ardently desired by the class of readers 
who can appreciate it—and these invariably 
are the people who have to wait for the price 
to come down. They buy the reprint eagerly, 
knowing it is good, but it does not follow 
that they will venture even a small sum 
upon a new book that may be second grade 
or worse. Furthermore, a reprint is already 
in the plates and therefore a lot cheaper to 
make than a new book.” 

In fact, if we consider a competitive pub- 
lishing in all its aspects and listen to the pub- 
lishers of the United States in convention as- 
sembled, we are forced to the conclusion— 
the higher the fewer. On the other hand, in 
the matter of price to consumer, the lower 
the less, although it would be easy to con- 
clude that the lower the higher. 

It is because of the danger of misappre- 
hension on the part of the reader that so 
much has to be said on all sides. It precludes 
any possibility of his coming to a conclusion, 
a consummation devoutly to be avoided, for, 
if he did he would leave the publishers far 
behind, and it is the very essence of their 
existence that they be in front. 


* * * 


By the cheerful inversion of meanings com- 
mon to our language, “popular books” has 
come to signify light-weight fiction. Actually 
the classics are the really popular books. 
They go on selling year after year, because 
sooner or later everyone must possess them. 
Sheer force of public opinion makes it ob- 
ligatory to have them in the house. They 
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are part of respectable furnishing, and have 
the sterling quality that they may be bought 
in safety without the necessity of prior read- 
ing. There is no danger of being embar- 
rassed by the lifted eyebrow of a bookish 
neighbor. But as for some of these medern 
books, even your closest friend won’t tell you. 


* * * 


The reason this country has taken so kind- 
ly to being clubbed into reading is easy to see, 
We all like to read, if the book is right 
there, but very few of us care enough about 
it to go out and buy a book in cold blood. 
Also, we can enjoy the story better if the 
bill comes in semi-annually. We are not 
haunted by the ghost of our forever-ex- 
pended two-fifty wavering across each page 
and putting us out of humor with the author 
and his characters. Also, reading, until the 
establishment of the clubs, was one of those 
things which as a nation we just didn’t get 
around to. We will read almost anything 
the postman brings us, which proves that it 
is not reading we object to so much as shop- 
ping. Which also ought to prove that the 
responsibility of the book clubs is terrific. 

There are individualists who prefer to 
choose their own books, just as they would 
rather select their own clothes. But on the 
other hand there are those, devoid of clothes 
sense, who would be grateful for a Clothes- 
of-the-Season Club that would send them 
just what they ought to wear—that is to say, 
just what everyone else is wearing. So, tak- 
ing one thing with another and viewing the 
subject from all sides, we are forced to the 
conclusion: “What does it matter?” 

The effort to bring literature into every 
home has been conducted mainly as an eco- 
nomic venture. We are told that if books 
can be produced cheaply enough they will 
be bought by everyone, which, of course, is 
so much gratuitous nonsense. The fact is 
that all normal persons glory in paying a 
high price for what they want. They prefer 
to be gouged; they boast of it. So when the 
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American public becomes avid for books, 
books will sell instantly at any fancy price 
the publisher cares to ask. Those already ad- 
dicted to literature rejoice in reprints and 
price reductions, but they are such a pitiful 
handful as to be scarcely an economic factor. 
It is the medium-brained citizen to whom 
the publishers must appeal. To him a book is 
a book, and he prefers the more expensive 
volumes because in this way he feels he gets 
more book per dollar. 

Publishers and book clubs alike have been 
talking so confusedly about bringing books 
to the masses that they have let slip the main 
point—that the masses must first be brought 
to book. No amount of price-slashing is go- 
ing to make this nation literary. Books at 
ten cents each would be too high-priced to 
a people that does not want them. And those 
already far gone in literature will manage 
to buy books somehow or other. This nation 
cannot be made two-book conscious by the 
simple process of cheapening the product. 
“It takes more than cut-price to create de- 
mand,” as Adam Smith muttered on page 
eight-seventy-nine. Take any citizen and say 
to him: “Here is a novel at $2.50”. Says he: 
“Not worth it”. And he does not buy. Offer 
him the same thing for less, and he says: 
“What of it?” and does not buy. 

An example of doing the right thing by 
the masses is found in England, where pub- 
lishing virtue is anything but its own re- 
ward. In England one may find exquisite 
volumes for ridiculously low prices. Any- 
one, if price were all, could have an ample 
library. But where is the publishing business 
in England? In Jericho, absolutely. England 
is the classic example of the non-book-buy- 
ing nation. Such of the English as can read 
subscribe to Mudie’s. No. Price-cutting is 
not the answer to the book-selling problem; 
neither is more efficient distribution until 
there has been created a public to be dis- 
tributed to. 

The greatest fallacy about “books for all 
at a price for all” is this: It assumes that 
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everyone needs books, whereas there are mil- 
lions of persons in this country who have 
and never can have any need for books. 
There are many others who should never 
have learned to read. It has spoiled them 
for other careers, and led to incalculable 
mischief by providing an occupation for 
many who might otherwise be usefully em- 
ployed. 

Fortunately, there is for this, as for all our 
national problems, one sovereign remedy. 
The only way to promote distribution and 
sales and to boost prices, is to have prohibi- 
tion. By this I mean absolute, nation-wide 
prohibition of reading. The hard classics 
would have to go, as also the light stimulants 
of new novels; a soft quarterly might be per- 
mitted, and the daily papers would have to 
guarantee that they contained less than one- 
tenth of one percent literature. They seem 
even to have anticipated this ruling in many 
cases, a straw which should indicate that 
presently there will be a wind blowing. 

As a means of making every citizen avid 
for a book at no matter what price, there 
seems nothing more sound. Soon we must 
prohibit automobiles because they are mis- 
used by so large a percentage of the general 
public; what with petting and travelling 
salesmen, and downright pedestrian slaugh- 
ter, it is high time these engines of destruc- 
tion were removed from the highways. But 
deadly as they are in the hands of incompe- 
tents, the radius of danger is more or less 
circumscribed. It is nothing to the incalcu- 
lable damage which may result from putting 
pen to paper. 

Think of the breach-of-promise case and 
its letters, think of libel suits, think of pop- 
ular novels—think of anything, and you will 
see that reading is the most deadly because 
the most insidious of menaces to the youth 
of our great country. Writing is no less dan- 
gerous, particularly with schools of journal- 
ism and commercial writing-courses daily in- 
fecting the more ambitious young people. 
The lure of the pen is subtle, especially in 
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cases where the weakness is hereditary; and 
the impulse to commit fiction easily becomes 
uncontrollable. There may be a writer in 
your town at this moment, and from him the 
contagion may spread. Your own boy or girl 
may fall victim. And once they have tasted 
literature, particularly in its creative aspect, 
they may become addicts. Could there be a 
more cogent argument in favor of prohibi- 
tion of literature? 

The possibilities of such prohibition are 
endless. There would be a system of fines 
and imprisonments (a) for being in posses- 
sion of a book; (4) for carrying, transport- 
ing or otherwise moving books; (c) for 
selling or in any manner disposing of books; 
(d) for reading of concealed books. All this 
may seem fantastic, but it is not so many 
years since prohibition in any form was con- 
sidered preposterous. What is sauce for the 
toper should be sauce for the reader. 
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Our federal government nas already taken 
the first step toward this goal in its annual 
comic supplement, the Income Tax Sheet. 
According to this document, a novelist who 
has been so sufficiently misguided as to write 
a book and perpetrate sales thereof is charged 
for his royalties as wnearned income. Here is 
a strong blow struck in favor of the cause 
of total abstinence from authorship; prohibi- 
tion of reading would naturally follow. 
There is no need to labor the argument 
or dilate upon the dry humor of our gov- 
ernment. In this ruling it merely indicates 
once more that things that are impossible are 
equal to one another. 

If in the course of this brief survey I have 
failed to make clear this, that, and the other, 
I shall have attained my object, for there is 
almost nothing so difficult as being dogmatic 
upon a subject regarding which one has not 
made up one’s mind. 





JOHN DRYDEN: 1631-1931 


by W. L. MacDonald 


I. THE CRITIC’S POET 


HREE centuries have passed since Dry- 

den was born, and for a large part 

I of that period he has been buried, 
to use Lowell’s dismal trope, more thoroughly 
than most writers in “that great cemetery 
of the British Poets”. Whereas in the last 
hundred years Defoe’s memory has been 
honored with a dozen biographies, more 
than a century has elapsed since Dryden’s 
Life has been adequately written. The fact 
is that John Dryden is now popularly known 
as the author of a single poem—Alexander’s 
Feast. This statement, so obviously wrong to 
readers even moderately conversant with 
literature, is just as obviously true if the 
proper meaning of “popularity” is insisted 
upon. Ask the average business or profes- 
sional man what Dryden wrote and, after 
recalling all that he can of his high school 
reading, he may be able to give the title of 
the greater of the two Cecilian Odes. Of 
course if the question should happen to be 
directed to a university graduate, one who 
has been exposed to the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature in a “survey” course, the same 
answer might conceivably be supplemented 
by a few other titles, Absalom and Achitophel 
and MacFlecknoe perhaps, while All for 
Love and The Hind and the Panther might 
be hinted at in a vaguely descriptive way. 
But ask him a few further questions of a 
more specific nature and it is altogether likely 


that the graduate also will soon fall back 
upon the poem he read with attention and 
interest before matriculation. J. Churton Col- 
lins has said of Absalom and Achitophel that 
no poem of our language has been more en- 
joyed by succeeding generations of readers. 
The truth of the statement is questionable 
on all grounds, but it is simply wrong unless 
specific qualifications be attached to the last 
word of his utterance. 

Now Alexander's Feast is a magnificent 
tour de force. The rest of Dryden’s lyrical 
efforts are inconsiderable in bulk and give 
him no claim to a distinguished place in the 
annals of English literature. One who knows 
only the poem which Macaulay calls “the 
noblest ode in the language” knows very lit- 
tle of Dryden. The case is far different with 
almost every other great English poet. Any 
one of a dozen of The Canterbury Tales, 
even the Prologue, may be said fairly to rep- 
resent Chaucer. The Rape of the Lock dis- 
plays the particular bent of Pope’s genius, 
To a Skylark Shelley’s, and one who has 
read but a few of the ordinary schoolbook 
selections of Wordsworth has the flavor of 
the best he has written. But what relation 
is there between the great Cecilian Ode and 
Dryden’s satires, didactic poems, and _ his 
plays? For that matter there is little in Alex- 
ander’s Feast to suggest the ode to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, which Johnson 
praised as “undoubtedly the noblest ode that 
our language ever has produced”. As for the 
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songs in the plays, however fresh and com- 
petent, they are, generally speaking, much 
more interesting to the historian of English 
prosody than significant in the national cur- 
rent of lyrical poetry. 

The fact is that Dryden is not a popular 
poet. On the other hand he is not, in spite 
of what Mr. Van Doren says, a poet’s poet. 
There is little evidence of his direct influ- 
ence on later poets excepting Pope. Dryden 
probably had more to do with the forming 
of Pope’s style than any other single writer, 
but once Pope’s dominance was established, 
it was to him rather than to Dryden that 
contemporary and later writers owned their 
allegiance. This was of course natural. What 
an aspiring poet would expect to gain from 
studying the work of an acknowledged mas- 
ter would be some insight into his methods. 
The larger sweép, the bolder design, the su- 
perior powers of Dryden were not matters 
for imitation. His technique, refined to ele- 
gance in Pope’s hands, its frequent clumsi- 
ness taught to glide gracefully, its agile 
strength brought under complete control, 
was just what the novice would emulate. 
Unquestionably Pope the technician is a 
much surer and safer model than Dryden. 
He is Dryden thoroughly methodized. Pope 
was the exemplar for most of the eighteenth 
century, and when his influence waned i 
was not towards Dryden that versifiers, not 
to say poets, turned for guidance. A century 
after Dryden’s death few poets besides Scott 
and Byron could speak of the old satirist 
with respect or even patience. Among the 
Romantics the question was whether Dryden 
and Pope ought to be called poets, and the 
question is still a moot point in undergradu- 
ate discussion. In the poetry of our own cen- 
tury it would be difficult to establish any 
direct influence of Dryden at all. 

All this does not mean that poets have 
regarded Dryden with indifference. For the 
past two hundred years most English poets 
have taken occasion to sing his praises. In 
the eighteenth century the chorus was prac- 
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tically in unison; Scott and Byron in the 
nineteenth and T. S. Eliot in the twentieth 
have paid homage to his name. But these 
men of letters have spoken as critics; they 
have not, fortunately, paid the highest com- 
pliment of imitation. 

Dryden, it seems, is the poet especially be- 
loved of the critic and the literary historian, 
and an obvious reason is that he is so thor- 
oughly representative of an age. The period 
of his activity coincides almost exactly with 
the era when English literature was chang- 
ing its rather threadbare and somewhat an- 
tiquated clothing, a family inheritance from 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times, and was 
gradually acquiring a garb of more modern 
style, as well as a taste for new clothes in 
general. In this age of transition Milton was 
a lonely figure. While exhibiting many of 
the qualities of the older period, he showed 
many new tendencies of a very individual- 
istic bent; but his new ways did not lead in 
the direction the new age was taking. Dry- 
den, on the other hand, is in nearly every 
way representative of his age. He was inter- 
ested in every thing which engaged the at- 
tention of his generation—science, politics, 
the church, the theatre, poetry—and his 
literary work at once bears ample testimony 
to that interest and exhibits all the good 
a of form and expression in a higher 
degree than that of any of his contemporaries. 
This is the secret of Dryden’s popularity 
with the critics. In thorough sympathy with 
his era, he grew with it or, rather, slightly 
in advance of it. He not only represented 
his age but conducted it along the way it 
wished to travel; and for the Restoration the 
horizon lay before and not behind. 

Like the rest of his generation, Dryden 
was convinced that the future held the prom- 
ise of better things than the past had ever 
achieved. When the men of the Restoration 
looked backward, the vista which first met 
their view was the dreary waste of the Com- 
monwealth with all its 


strife, repression, 


hypocrisy; beyond that lay another dismal ex- 








panse of war and decadence. It is small won- 
der, then, that the glorious age of Elizabeth 
looked distant and distorted, and that the 
eyes of the Restoration and Revolution were 
turned resolutely to the present and future. 
With his wider vision and larger sympathy 
Dryden could contemplate with admiration 
and reverence the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and 
much more distant prospects, but on the 
whole his interests also were emphatically 
of his age. And as he always felt a little surer 
of the way than the rest, he was able to 
guide contemporary effort as no other man 
of his generation. 

Yet, apart from the conviction he must 
have had of superior critical and creative 
powers, until he was well advanced towards 
the position he ultimately held, Dryden 
seemed hardly aware that he was a leader. 
In fact it is well known that circumstances 
worked as strongly as conscious effort in 
making Dryden the supreme poet of his 
day. At the beginning of his career he imi- 
tated his contemporaries in the so-called 
graces of style which belong to the meta- 
physical poets in order to get a hearing in 
the world of letters; financial difficulties 
forced him into play-writing, special politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical considerations called 
forth his great satirical and so-called religious 
poems, and the Revolution forced him into 
the comparative seclusion which brought 
forth Virgil and the Fadles. But he gave his 
age better plays on the whole than anyone 
else, and without any cavil of a doubt he 
wrote the best Prologues and Epilogues of 
his own generation at least. When he took in 
hand to satirize his own particular enemies 
and those of the government he produced 
what most critics are agreed in calling the 
best political and the best personal satire in 
the language. Whatever reservations are 
made on the score of the two theological 
pieces, they must be recognized as represen- 
tative of two types of thought which were 
vigorously operative, not to say militant, in 
that generation. Apart altogether from the 
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prestige which their author’s name has given 
them, it is no more than just to say that they 
are without a rival in English verse of that 
particular kind. The Virgil in Dryden’s day 
surpassed, as a narrative English poem at 
least, any other verse translation of the Clas- 
sics, and has held a high reputation down to 
our own time.* The Fables—that part at 
least which represents Chaucer—perhaps 
more than anything else Dryden wrote mark 
him as a guide unerring in his instinct for 
what is best in English poetry. Dryden’s 
critical prose not only far surpassed other 
critical writings of the period in range, 
method, style and in its judgments, but it has 
stood the test of time to such an extent that 
as prose and criticism it holds an honored 
place even in the twentieth century. And yet 
it belongs to its own time. The Essay of Dra- 
matic Poesy, which may be regarded as typi- 
cal of Dryden’s critical performance, as Scott 
pointed out, focused attention upon the dis- 
cussions of stage matters which were exer- 
cising the dramatic circles of London at the 
time it was written. And one of the most 
remarkable things about it is the resolute 
way in which the author, after making out 
the best case possible for the drama of the 
former ages, turns his face towards the 
modern plays. 

In a few instances, of course, Dryden does 
not represent the best opinion of his day. 
His judgment of Waller and Cowley are 
cases in point, but as regards one of these 
we know that he lived long enough to out- 
grow his earlier impressions. He interested 
himself to some effect in the scientific move- 
ment which issued in the foundation of the 
Royal Society, but so strongly did the ortho- 
dox beliefs of his day hold him that even 
in his last years he cast the horologue of his 
son Charles, and boasted that generally his 
predictions, based on astrological methods, 
fell shrewdly to the purpose. The immorality 

*It is more than probable that the alleged popu- 


larity of Chapman’s Homer is mainly due to the 
popularity of Keats’s ode. 
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of his dramas places him in one respect 
merely on a level with the playwrights of 
his day, but, unlike the other chief offenders, 
he abstained from rebuttal of Collier’s cen- 
sure and chose rather to cry “peccavi”. 

These are some of the reasons which have 
endeared Dryden to the historians of English 
literature. He is easily and unequivocally 
“placed”; even the dates of his entry into the 
field and of his death conveniently mark the 
beginning and the end of an era. The Heroic 
Stanzas on the death of Cromwell in 1658 
is a chronological link with the older puri- 
tan period. The Astraea Redux of 1660 ushers 
in the Restoration, and when the poet dies 
in 1700 the beginning of a new era is con- 
firmed by the composition—if we may ac- 
cept the author’s word—of Pope’s earliest 
published poem. The age of modern English 
literature has begun. 

Not only the historians but critics in the 
ordinary sense have all been partial to John 
Dryden. Contemporary critics were unani- 
mous in their admiration of his great gifts. 
Even Blackmore, who had been castigated to 
annihilation in Dryden’s last great prose es- 
say, agreed that when the dross of Dryden’s 
work was purged away the residue was pure 
gold. Pope’s eulogy of “the long majestic 
march, and energy sublime” is famous. In 
the Progress of Poetry Gray placed him after 
Milton in the pageant of English poetry; 
Johnson, Scott, Byron over a century ago, 
and Van Doren, Eliot and Nicoll in our own 
day, have augmented the chorus. Even 
Wordsworth recognized his ardor and im- 
petuosity, and Macaulay, whose denuncia- 
tions were directed against the man and his 
life—and his Tory principles—rather than 
the poet, even Macaulay remarks that “of 
lyric poets he is, if not the most sublime, the 
most brilliant and spirit-stirring”. Lowell's 
comment, already noted, is probably just, 
but at any rate Lowell has him buried 
among the English classics. None of the 
significant critics speaks in terms of unquali- 
fied eulogy of Dryden, but all estimate what 
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is good in him as far outweighing whatever 
may call for disapprobation; in fact all con- 
trive to place the poet’s work among the 
best that English literature has to offer. 


Il. THE HONEST TURNCOAT 


In the three centuries which have passed 
since Dryden was born, the poet achieved his 
triumphs, the world duly applauded, and, 
recognizing his greatness, placed him on the 
shelf along with his peers, to share with 
them the dust of honorable neglect. In the 
tercentenary of his birth it is fitting to in- 
quire once more what the essential quali- 
ties are, not as a poet merely but also as a 
man and a writer, which have made him a 
vital force in literature for almost three cen- 
turies. On the assumption that Dryden is not 
a popular writer—an assumption that re- 
quires no further argument to support it— 
some of the main features of his life may be 
summarized with advantage. 

John Dryden was born on August 9, 1631. 
He was descended, on both his father’s and 
mother’s side, from ancient puritan families 
which, in the struggles between the early 
Stuarts and Parliament, sided with the latter 
against the Monarchy. The debt of loyalty 
which was owing to such descent he liqui- 
dated by an elegy on the death of Cromwell, 
and within two years he had announced him- 
self as a candidate for the favor of the Cava- 
lier Court by publishing another poem, As- 
traea Redux. Membership in the Royal So- 
ciety and the Laureateship, both of which 
came to him in the next decade, are at once 
evidence that his offerings were acceptable 
to the Court and testimony to at least a super- 
ficial interest in matters which excited the in- 
tellectual curiosity of his generation. A long 
series of plays, usually characterized then as 
now by the word “indecent”, but which on 
the whole delighted the unregenerate audi- 
ences of that period, is a further evidence of 
Dryden’s sympathy with the fashions of his 
own day. But of course he transcended popu- 
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lar taste in what concerned his own art. One 
of the more obvious indications of this supe- 
riority is the fact that he developed to its 
highest perfection the “Heroic” play, a type of 
drama which flourished during the Restora- 
tion, and that he outgrew the absurdity with- 
in little more than a decade. Loyalty to the 
Court called for the great satires upon which 
his fame chiefly rests, Absalom and Achito- 
phel, The Medal, and MacFlecknoe. The 
same loyalty is probably responsible for the 
Religio Laici, an exposition of his own ecclesi- 
astical belief in the Anglican system, which 
then maintained at Court. The question 
whether The Hind and the Panther, written 
in support of the religion of Rome (which 
he “adopted” shortly after the accession of the 
Catholic James II), was the sincere expres- 
sion of a new convert’s religious belief, or 
whether it was prompted by anxiety for the 
author’s standing at Court, is an unsolved 
problem. At any rate Dryden remained true 
to Catholicism when the Revolution came, 
and of course lost the Laureateship. In the 
last decade of his life, Dryden’s genius blos- 
somed for a second harvest. Remote from the 
fields of controversy in which his heart de- 
lighted and in which his satiric powers had 
come to full maturity, he devoted his robust 
energy chiefly to that series of translations 
from the ancient and medieval classics which 
show how nearly akin was his Muse to that 
of Virgil and Ovid, of Chaucer and Boc- 
caccio. And the immediate reward for all 
his service to letters was the veneration, not 
to say the adoration, of the company of wits 
and writers who used to assemble at Will’s 
coffee-house to hear him talk and to share 
the honor of a pinch from Dryden’s snuff- 
box. 

Considering what a dark cloud of calumny 
hung over the poet in his own day owing 
to his apostasy from so many causes, we 
must conclude that the term “glorious John” 
had its origin in a conviction that he was 
sincere at heart. The fact seems to be that 
Dryden grew steadily as he matured, and 
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that maturity in his case ‘was reached only 
about the time of his death. Croce tells in 
his Autobiography the process of his own 
mental and spiritual development, how each 
stage was reached only after bitter struggle, 
and how almost before he could get the con- 
clusion of one book well off his hands doubts 
had arisen, new problems were springing 
up out of the old, so that what appeared to be 
a state of conviction was only a partial un- 
derstanding or rather misunderstanding, and 
became merely the starting point for another 
advance. Croce states this to be the normal 
process of arriving at truth or as near truth 
as we are ever permitted to reach. Such a 
theory throws light upon the subject of Dry- 
den’s development. The elements of growth 
were all present in abundance. His was a 
robust, vigorous nature with an enormous 
capacity for assimilation, and when these 
two qualities unite in the same person there 
is bound to be growth. Furthermore his 
mind was of that positive, assertive type 
which is unhappy until it has formulated its 
convictions in direct statement. But no sooner 
is a position announced than it begins to 
disintegrate under the impact of new ideas. 
A new credo is soon demanded and so the 
process goes on, each step being in the line 
of advance, each new position a little more 
tenable because commanding a wider field 
of vision. One other quality Dryden pos- 
sessed which acted in close concert with his 
assimilative faculty, and that was his will- 
ingness to concede in discussion. Concession 
in an unassertive person is apt to be at once 
a sign and a source of weakness. But Dryden 
could concede even in his most vigorous sa- 
tires without fear of his main shaft missing 
its target. The lines in praise of Shaftesbury 
as Lord Chancellor, inserted in the second 
edition of Absalom and Achitophel, consti- 
tute perhaps the most striking case in point. 
But though the satirist has thus relieved the 
swarthiness of Achitophel’s character he 
leaves us in no doubt that the arch-contriver’s 
spiritual complexion is emphatically swart. 
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Instances of this urbane gesture occur in 
most of his writings. The Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy is largely made up of concessions to 
the other side—the “Dialogue” form made 
that necessary—without any diminution of 
the force with which the author’s own views 
are maintained. 

Whether this is a true account of the 
process by which Dryden developed in the 
certitude of his powers is unimportant so 
long as the fact of his growth is clearly kept 
in mind. But one who is constantly revising 
his opinions on all sorts of questions lays 
himself open to the charge of trimming, espe- 
cially when, as in Dryden’s case, it is possible 
to point to personal gain as a reason for 
apostasy. The occasions on which Dryden 
shifted his ground were so numerous, and 
the questions at issue so important, that the 
scrutiny of this phase of the poet’s life has 
always been a source of satisfaction to his 
enemies and anxiety to his friends. To ap- 
proximate truth in this matter, it would seem 
to be a reasonable and, on the whole, a just 
procedure to adjudicate upon the poet’s 
major tergiversations in the light of many in- 
stances in which the change of opinion was 
obviously sincere—the result of normal de- 
velopment in a mind where all the elements 
of vigorous growth were present. In the in- 
quiry we must of course be candid and fol- 
low the example which the poet himself 
has given of conceding points where the 
evidence justifies concession. The final judg- 
ment we should expect to be far short of 
certainty, far short of a triumphant vindi- 
cation; but we might at least look for a fair 
and generous acquittal. 

As has been already said, in an age when 
opinion on most matters was unsettled, Dry- 
den held and expressed positive views; he 
renounced these views frequently for new 
ones, and where his opinions had to do with 
literature his later judgments were always 
sounder than his earlier. He never seems to 
have revised his first opinion of Waller and 
Denham, but his admiration for Cowley, the 
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“darling” of his youth, suffers some abate- 
ment in the Preface of the Fadles. At one 
time he failed to appreciate Otway’s true 
worth, but later did him full amends. 
Though he had gone on record early as be- 
ing an admirer of the great Elizabethans, he 
had shown a strong tendency to dwell upon 
their shortcomings, probably, as Scott con- 
jectures, because of a sincere preference for 
the moderns, perhaps because he was a 
young man defending a dangerous position. 
But in his later utterances he renders the 
homage due to greatness. Before examining 
the next obvious case in point—the revision 
of his settled opinion of the superiority of 
rhyme over blank verse, an instance at once 
so typical and significant that it deserves a 
more detailed treatment—the two major re- 
tractations of his career must be reviewed: 
the “conversions” which constitute the chief 
embarrassment for those who wish to make 
out a clean bill of health for the poet. 

Few of Dryden’s contemporaries were 
willing to look upon his apostasy from Puri- 
tanism to Anglicanism, from the Round- 
heads to the Cavaliers, as a case of normal 
development; still fewer could view with tol- 
erance his second, more flagrant, apostasy 
from Anglicanism to Catholicism. In The 
Medal occurs this couplet: 


The reason’s obvious: int’rest never lies, 
The most have still their int’rest in their eyes. 


Now the point upon which Dryden’s enemies 
rested their grudge was that the poet’s in- 
terest in each case prompted his defection 
from a losing cause. Macaulay has empha- 
sized this obvious inference for the nine- 
teenth century. The Laureateship, not to 
speak of other, perhaps less tangible, advan- 
tages, would have been out of his reach had 
he not forsaken the declining fortunes of 
Puritanism. The Laureateship—and the 
stipend—would have taken wings along with 
the favor of the Court had he not abandoned 
Protestantism with the accession of James II. 
While not losing sight of the probability that 
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his private interest was a strong incentive to 
change his mind in both instances, most 
modern critics, notably Sir Walter, make out 
a case that does little damage to Dryden’s 
reputation for honesty. The first of these con- 
versions doesn’t really cause us much trouble. 
Dryden, a young man without any puri- 
tanical bent and probably without any strong 
feeling for Puritanism, with the majority of 
the nation left the party of usurpation and 
repression and gladly welcomed the return 
of the Monarchy and gaiety. But the offence 
of apostasy to Rome was aggravated by the 
fact that he had recently written the Religio 
Laici upholding the thesis that Anglicanism 
is a better “religion” than any other. Scott 
argues that the principles upheld in The 
Hind and the Panther are no more than an 
extension of the doctrines announced in the 
earlier poem. “Dryden, when he wrote the 
Religio Laict was under the impulse of the 
same conviction, which further prosecuted, 
led him to acquiesce in the faith of Rome.” 
If Sir Walter’s conclusion is sound, Dryden’s 
development here offers a curious parallel 
to that of Newman and many of the other 
Tractarians, not to speak of numerous in- 
stances in our own day of Anglicans, about 
whose honesty of mind there is really no 
question, finding spiritual peace in the doc- 
trines of Rome. Scott concludes finally that 
interest and conviction led in the same direc- 
tion, and such a judgment the reader is free 
to interpret with generosity or cynicism ac- 
cording as he is well or ill disposed towards 
the poet. One point which seems to be gen- 
erally neglected in this connection is that 
Dryden’s so-called “religion”—at least as far 
as can be gathered from the two poems— 
was very much an affair of the head; neither 
the Religio nor the Hind affords much evi- 
dence that the author had religious convic- 
tions of any kind when he wrote them, 
whatever his theological views might be. 
Newman truly observed that no man will be 
a martyr for a syllogism. Dryden may have 
thought that martyrdom, even one which 
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was far short of the stake, was too great a 
price to pay for a mere theological prin- 
ciple. There is no room for doubt that Dry- 
den was, like so many others in his genera- 

tion, a time-server. The tone of cringing 

adulation in many of his dedications, his 

proneness to laud the virtues of those who 

were in favor at Court, and to be reticent 

about their faults, afford abundant evidence 

of the unpleasant truth. On the whole, the 

argument for sincerity is stressed almost to 

breaking point; and yet Dryden was obvi- 

ously a sincere Catholic towards the end of 
his life. The letter to Mrs. Stewart* has the 

ring of truth, and it would appear that Dry- 
den might have made terms with the Revo- 
lution. 

Before closing the case for the defence one 
further exhibit must be produced as evidence 
of Dryden’s essential honesty. As has already 
been said, his conversion from Rhyme to 
Blank Verse is typical and significant, more 
significant perhaps than any of his other re- 
cantations since it affected the poet in that 
aspect which was of paramount interest to 
him—his art. Here there can be no question 
of sincerity. There was nothing to be gained 
by the change of opinion and a chance of 
losing some of his popularity. The process 
of apostasy from the prevailing taste for 
rhyme was gradual, and illustrates the 
Crocean doctrine better than any other in- 
stance. In the Preface to the Rival Ladies in 
1664 he argued for rhyme in tragedy against 
blank verse. In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
1668, he still insists that rhyme is better, but 
his conviction is not so strongly anchored, 
for he points out that blank verse is subject 
to the same objections as rhyme. Yet—and 
here is where his ability to concede in argu- 
ment is significant of a disintegration in his 
main position—he allows that blank verse 
may be used in tragedy. Next, in the Preface 
to The State of Innocence, 1674, he is giving 
unstinted praise to Milton’s blank verse, and 
when he writes Aureng-Zebe, 1675, he frankly 





*Malone’s Dryden, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 92. 
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confesses in the Prologue that he is tired of 
his “long-loved mistress rhyme” and the 
many cases of enjambement, “the rattling of 
the fetters” as Scott aptly observed, ‘indicate 
that the new idea is becoming operative. 
Three years later, forgetful of popular taste 
and prejudice, and thinking only to please 
himself, he writes All For Love in blank 
verse. This is a new conviction reached after 
toilsome effort in the face of popular opinion, 
and apparently against the known prefer- 
ence of the Royal patron. 

Such evidence of sincerity should have 
very considerable weight, especially when the 
evidence on the other side is circumstantial 
rather than positive. With such evidence be- 
fore them some of the best judges have 
pronounced for the defendant on the basis 
of mere justice or equity. But in any case 
the generous course is to give Dryden the 
benefit of the doubt and to acquit him of 
the charge of being a mere time-server, even 
in the two glaring cases of apostasy. 

So Dryden grew. Within the long space 
of more than fifty years he advanced from 
the timid, embarrassed poetaster who em- 
ployed his halting verses as a vehicle for dis- 
gusting conceits in fancied imitation of the 
metaphysical poets, to the old veteran of let- 
ters who wrote with ease and assurance the 
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magnificent cadences of the Cecilian and 
Killigrew odes, and the short devastating 
phrases by which alone posterity retains the 
memory of Milbourn and Blackmore. In 
the final scene he sits enthroned by the 
fire or on the balcony at Will’s ordaining 
laws for the realm of literature, and ever 
“the readiest to help the young and deserv- 
ing”. We can imagine him discoursing, rath- 
er haltingly, with wise tolerance on the sub- 
ject which most interested his little court; 
endearing himself to them by his large- 
hearted sympathy, not boring and exasperat- 
ing his listeners by arguing every triviality 
for fear of being convicted of an oversight, 
but rather with a large benevolence conced- 
ing virtue even to his enemies and recogniz- 
ing promise even in the jejune performances 
of the tyros of poetry; never damning with 
faint praise and never patronizing where all 
were his recognized inferiors; but while be- 
stowing here the meed of commendation and 
suggesting there the wise direction, always 
having in reserve the comprehensive gen- 
eralization, the authoritative pronouncement 
which determines the question at issue with- 
out antagonizing, because it is unanswerably 
right. It must have been some such demeanor 
which earned for Dryden in his last days the 
affectionate sobriquet of “glorious John”. 





WHY NOT ESPERANTO? 


by Janet Rankin Atken 


wRoTE an article, “English Over the 

World”, for the September Bookman. 

Tiny though the thing was, very soon 
the evidences began to come in—evidences 
of the desperate interest people take in this 
question of what language the babies of the 
future shall hear and learn. 

There was the man planning the world- 
wide distribution of certain English books, 
and would I discuss with him the merits of 
his project? His was the commercial touch, 
and I evaded it. 

There was the woman who admitted that 
English was all right, if it was pure Eng- 
lish; but—guis custodiet ipsos custodes?— 
my own English was unfortunately defective 
in a number of particulars, which she pro- 
ceeded to particularize. That game is too 
easy. I can play it myself with my own writ- 
ings or those of anyone you can name. We 
all have sinned and come short of the glory 
of our speech. 

And then, thirdly, there was the Esperan- 
tist. He wrote full five beautifully typed 
sheets telling me about Esperanto and World 
Peace, Esperanto and Logic, Esperanto and 
Linguistic Simplicity. And he ended with 
the very friendly offer of an Esperanto gram- 
mar for my leisure hours. 

My attitude toward Esperanto is one of 
friendly ignorance. That fact, I hold, makes 
me peculiarly fitted to discuss this or the 
other synthetic languages which modern 
civilization has evoked. The train of reason- 


ing is that of a Commission of the Illinois 
State Legislature some years since. Charged 
with the duty of investigating women’s 
working hours, this commission stipulated 
that no one of the investigators it employed 
should have learned anything about women’s 
working hours and thus have lost his open- 
mindedness. We were a queer lot of inves- 
tigators, but we did a pretty good job. Much 
the same comment, I hope, will be earned 
by the forthcoming remarks on Esperanto. 

I use the name Esperanto in a broad sense 
to signify the Synthetic Language in general. 
Since as I believe it is the most prominent 
one of them all, this seems a legitimate pro- 
cedure. If you prefer, you may read instead 
Volapuk, Ido, or that one you yourself in- 
vented or thought of inventing. 

For there is nothing more universal than 
the instinctive tendency to tinker with lan- 
guage. All children have at some time tried 
out a dog-Latin of their own or their play- 
mates. We have all tried new ways of writ- 
ing the old letters. The Esperanto tendency 
is strong in all of us, only usually we must 
be children and it must be a personal Es- 
peranto of our own to bring forth the most 
pronounced manifestations of the passion. 
The Esperantist carries the passion into 
maturity. 

That was almost a digression, But while 
we are getting under way, let us decide to 
consider Esperanto the ideal, and not Es- 
peranto the probably defective. It is so piti- 
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fully easy to pick flaws in anything of hu- 


man origin. One could no doubt find many 
individual faults in any synthetic speech; 
but we shall not play that game, nor the 
game of those who ridicule the Esperantists 
themselves, their cockfight Congresses and 
their inter-se disagreements generally. That 
turning of the argument from the fact to the 
men, from alcohol to the enforcement officer, 
from religion to its exponents, is even easier 
than the picking of flaws, and even more 
pitiable. Let us state our question—Is Es- 
peranto more practical than English for 
world use?—and then let us confine the dis- 
cussion to that question. 

Now the term world language: does it 
mean the actual or the auxiliary speech of 
the world? It doesn’t matter. English is a 
good language for actual world use—not 
merely as an auxiliary to other dialects. 

In this respect I go further than my un- 
known Esperantist friend, who is careful to 
say that he does not intend to force the na- 
tions of the world to forego their present 
idioms, but merely to learn Esperanto be- 
sides. Me, I direct the peoples of the world 
to assume English, altogether casting off their 
old linguistic garments. Why not? If Eng- 
lish is good at all, isn’t it good for that? I 
cannot understand why the same reasoning 
should not hold for Esperanto. I think I shall 
assume that it does. Anyhow, it would be 
inevitable. When Esperanto is fully estab- 
lished as the language of international com- 
munication, it will be bound to worm its 
way into the parlor, the dining-room and 
the nursery. 

Now let us run over the arguments for 
preferring Esperanto to English. Let the 
Esperantist speak for himself, and let us all 
the time preserve the open-mindedness of 
innocence. 

“Dr. Zamenhof, the creator of Esperanto, 
in his study of various European tongues, 
was amazed by the comparative simplicity of 
the English grammar. He realized, however, 
that its endless contradictions and exceptions 
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had no place in a language designed for inter- 
national use and he succeeded in condensing 
his grammar into sixteen simple rules with 
no exceptions. He adopted the English sen- 
tence order as the most natural; due however 
to a distinctive ending for the accusative case 
it is possible to arrange the words in almost 
any order and still have complete under- 
standing. This advantage will be appreciated 
more readily by those to whom our sentence 
order is anything but simple because in their 
own language they have come to know an 
order which is radically different.” 

Now this is a large claim for Esperanto, 
and very nearly makes me join the army 
of detractors. How a language can retain and 
yet resign a fixed sentence order beats me. 
But let us assume that it is so, and go on. 

“In Esperanto every word is pronounced 
exactly as it is written, and the accent is al- 
ways on the penultimate syllable. Thus the 
countless hours of study necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the correct spelling of many 
of our commonly used English words can in 
the case of Esperanto be devoted to the study 
of the language itself. Add to this the fact 
that the student is never in doubt as to the 
correct pronunciation of a word and it is easy 
to see why it is possible to make such rapid 
progress. A rule once learned never has to 
be unlearned.” 

This is possible. Spanish and Russian, 
among natural languages, have a_ fairly 
phonetic alphabet and spelling. Why? Be- 
cause their written language is only about 
five or six centuries old, and the alphabet 
hasn’t had time to get out of order. I won- 
der what five hundred years and a hundred 
nationalties of users would do for the Es- 
peranto alphabet? But at least this feature 
of Esperanto is at present possible and good. 
What next? 

“The vocabulary consists of less than one 
thousand fundamental words; all other 
words are international in character with 
only such changes as are required to main- 
tain the regularity of spelling and grammar. 
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Most of these international words are to be 
found in English. In spite of its exceedingly 
small vocabulary Esperanto possesses a rich- 
ness of expression which compares most 
favorably with any of the modern languages. 
Why? Because it is possible through the use 
of the prefixes and suffixes, each of which 
has a defined and constant meaning, to form 
from a single root a whole series of related 
words.” 

This reminds me of my old favorite 
among languages, Hebrew. The basic vo- 
cabulary of Biblical Hebrew is indeed very 
small, only a few thousand words, but gram- 
matical manipulation and figurative use 
make out of those few words a magnificent 
linguistic capital. Why not Esperanto? 

Indeed, thus far Esperanto has things all 
its own way. There is no reason why it 
should not be possible to build a practical 
language nearer to the mind’s desire than is 
English or even Hebrew. There is no reason 
why the “endless contradictions and excep- 
tions” of English should not be eliminated 
in such an ideal speech, no reason why mod- 
ern scientific methods should not supersede 
the slow process of centuries in maturing 
and simplifying a speech for nations. 

Then shall we write away for that Es- 
peranto grammar? Shall we order the world 
to go Esperanto, and await the inevitable 
results in world peace and speech heaven? 

No, not quite yet. Let us first consider 
two other quotations from the Esperantist’s 
letter. In five typed pages a person is very 
apt to answer his own contentions, for good 
or evil, and I think this is precisely what we 
have here. First, the letter speaks of “the 
obstinate refusal of many scholars and edu- 
cators to grant Esperanto a hearing”. Now 
we have decided to forego personal detrac- 
tions, and so we shall skip that word obsti- 
nate. Why do so many scholars and educators, 
as well as so many plain people like you and 
me, refuse to give Esperanto a hearing? 

There may be many reasons, but one, to 
my mind, lies beneath them all. It is the in- 
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nate distrust of the human mind for any 
form of life which is not basically a product 
of the collective intelligence. That statement 
probably needs elucidation, which I shall 
proceed to give. 

First, language is a form of life. There is 
probably no human institution which is so 
close to our life as our language. It is closer 
than government, religion, or marriage, with 
all of which institutions it may be legiti- 
mately compared. 

Now modern civilization has evoked syn- 
thetic forms of government, religion, and 
marriage, as well as language. And some of 
these—for example, Socialism—have had as- 
tounding growth, rightly or wrongly as you 
may prefer to say. But it is notable that So- 
cialism never has a chance. Whenever it 
gets in the saddle, it either becomes some- 
thing else, or else it does not arrive. Com- 
panionate marriage? Bolshevism? They are 
at their best as leavens, leavening the old 
lump. None has a chance of becoming the 
lump itself. 

English is a product of the collective in- 
telligence of the English-speaking peoples, 
and I believe that it is an excellent product, 
and that there is no better linguistic institu- 
tion in common use today. And as a product 
of the collective intelligence I believe it will 
win ten foreign converts where Esperanto 
will win one. Underneath all motives of 
profit, popularity, politics and propaganda, 
the irreducible fact remains that as a natural 
product English is acceptable, as a synthetic 
product Esperanto is taboo. It may be a 
leaven—I hope it will be so; it may be a re- 
ligion of the comparatively few. But “so 
many educators and scholars” as well as the 
mass of plain folk, will pass it by. There is 
my conviction against Esperanto, and my 
reason for not mastering its grammar and 
telling the world to do so likewise. 

I have not quoted the most interesting 
thing in the Esperantist’s letter. Here it is: 

“Admitting that the simplification of Eng- 
lish forms has progressed to a point far be- 
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yond that attained by any other language, 
would not the advantages thus derived add 
force to the arguments of those who would 
carry this simplification to its logical con- 
clusion through the elimination of the count- 
less irregularities in which the language still 
abounds? If this were to happen, could Eng- 
lish, as we know it and speak it, hold its own 
in competition with an international English 
ruthlessly stripped by its users of every non- 
essential detail to fit their conception of a 
world language as the simplest possible means 
of communication?” 

Now let me interpret: he means that some 
day some one may make a pidgin English, 
or better, an Esperantist English, stripped of 
all its dear illogicalities for the purpose of 
world communication. And how shall we 
like that? Will it be pleasant to see English 
jazzed into usableness for foreign trade, di- 
plomacy, and so on, with the tongue of 
Shakespeare and the Bible bleeding in the 
background? Why, say I, speed that day? 
The tongue of Shakespeare already lies bleed- 
ing by the improvements the last three cen- 
turies have witnessed. If by competition with 
Esperanto, or by any other means, English 
can be moulded into a better instrument, let 
it be done. Tinker by all means. Improve by 
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all means. But improve or not, let the world 
speak English. 

(And, by the way, the Esperantist asks if 
my sense of fair play can contemplate dis- 
passionately the handicap suffered by foreign 
diplomats forced to use English. It certainly 
can. Right or wrong, I think the Eng- 
lish-speaking people, with all their draw- 
backs, are the least unsafe to be entrusted 
with the welfare of the world. If this be Kip- 
ling, make the most of it.) 

Imagine Esperanto accepted. That phonetic 
alphabet would begin to sprout local pro- 
nunciations on every doorstep. That sentence 
order would suffer astonishing sea-changes. 
The collective intelligence would have its 
innings, and, when it was through, World 
Esperanto might look like British Socialism 
and Russian Communism. 

Now it is all out. I have knocked down 
the hornet’s nest and I had better run, for 
no one is going to like this article, least of 
all the Esperantist, whose reprisals I posi- 
tively shudder to think of. All I can say is 
that I nail my flag to the mast of the col- 
lective intelligence of the English-speaking 
peoples, and order the world to rally there. 
If you don’t like it, just give the world a dif- 


ferent rallying order. I don’t mind. 












HE publication of New Found Land 
early in 1930 was an event of the first 
importance, both as regards a certain 

aspect in the development of modern Amer- 

ican poetry which one might call the revival 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition, and as mark- 
ing a half-way stage in MacLeish’s progress 
towards the articulation of a major poetry. 

In attempting a discussion of the first one 
feels more than ever a need for that solid, 
just and prosaic attitude towards the cor- 
ect use of words which was so peculiarly 
the property of eighteenth-century criticism, 
for the discussion must eventually resolve 
itself into an analysis of the use of words. 

“Anglo-Saxon tradition”, of course, is a vague 
and unsatisfactory term; it requires a pre- 
cise, and I fear perhaps a tedious, definition; 
and one has to begin this definition with the 

elimination of the pure pre-Conquest Anglo- 

Saxon poetry, which was in truth rather poor 
hide-bound stuff. It was after an obscure 
and difficult survival among the northern 
parts of England that it suddenly appeared, 
very much changed for the better, in the 
body of fourteenth-century Middle English 
alliterative verse—a body which produced, 
amid a great deal of indifferent and slip- 
shod work, some of the most vigorous pas- 
sages in the history of English poetry. At the 
end of the century its peculiar vigor and, I 
think, its peculiar beauty disappeared alto- 
gether; and now after a lapse of many hun- 
dreds of years it is to be found again in 
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twentieth-century American poetry, where 
its modern inheritor—such as MacLeish—is 
always using his words in precisely the same 
way that the fourteenth-century poet, at his 
best, could use Ais words. There is in both 
the same approach to the word, the same 
entering into the old and vital being of the 
word, which, though it is primarily instinc- 
tive and not acquired, is in the end only 
given to a poet who is thoroughly practised 
in his craft. We shall never understand the 
workings of poetic tradition, of which poets 
themselves are only the instruments. In this 
case something that disappeared six hundred 
years ago has appeared again; we can observe 
but we cannot explain it. In the last century, 
of course, the sign had already arisen in 
the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins, who 
consciously fetched his prosody from Piers 
Plowman, but who in his later and more 
typical poetry elaborated his line in a way 
impossible and alien to the Middle English 
tradition. (And Hopkins is a very great and 
a very solitary figure in British poetry: he 
has no direct descendants in England and 
only an indirect influence.) At any rate we 
cannot consider MacLeish’s position in the 
development of modern American poetry 
without insisting upon this “Anglo-Saxon” 
element. It is at the very heart of such a 
typical phrase as 


deeper than clouds are 
Down or the underneath wings of the gulls go: 
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and for the purposes of a more exact com- 


yarison there is a single line from “Immortal 
I g 
Autumn”— 


Or winter yet weigh all with silence the pine 
bough. 


Consider the unity of sound and sense: the 
weight and distribution of the words: and 
how each separate word has been given a 
full value. And then compare it with this 
single line from that great and anonymous 
fourteenth-century poem Gawayne And The 
Greene Knight— 


“Now iwysse,” quod Wowayn, “wysty is here.” 
“It is desolate here”. ... We may have to 
go to a glossary for the sense, but the sound 
is inevitable; and again there is the proper 
distribution of words, the full meaning given 
to the word, the careful balance of vowel 
and consonant. The line is beautiful poetry 
because it is right . . . it és the desolation of 
the valley of the Green Chapel, where 
Gawayne expected to meet his death. In vo- 
cabulary and technique the poet of the twen- 
tieth century has a six-hundred year advan- 
tage: the fourteenth-century poet needs a 
careful and devoted reading. But the like- 
ness in the use of words, in the feeling for 
words, is exact and unmistakable; it is of 
the utmost importance in this stage of the 
history of American poetry; and MacLeish, 
though not the only exponent of it, is cer- 
tainly the clearest. 

It is here that one is disposed to quarrel 
with that very misguided statement that 
MacLeish is “Elizabethan” in his use of 
words—(a statement that might be applied 
to E. E. Cummings, who has had a wide, 
salutary, and generally unacknowledged in- 
fluence, and who, though not a major poet, 
is far ahead of his time). For the Eliza- 
bethan word was capable of a great variety 
of meaning, and susceptible to a great deal 
of experiment; and that is one of the reasons 
why so many indifferent poets of the time 
can surprise us with verses of a subtle and 
almost inexplicable charm. But the words 
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of the fourteenth-century poet were often 
to disappear altogether from the language, 
or to creep northwards into fifteenth-century 
Scottish poetry, or to linger on into our time 
as a pale shadow of themselves; they were 
words which, for a sensitive writer, had an 
old and a full meaning; and that is why a 
poet like the poet of Gawayne could, in 
spite of the harshness and uncertainty of 
Middle English as a whole, still write in his 
most creative moments a clear, conscious, 
and full poetry. And that is why MacLeish 
in this century can be said to carry on the 
Middle English tradition; he is not creating 
a new poetic language but re-creating an old 
one—which is one of the ways in which 
poetry is constantly keeping itself alive. He 
is always approaching nearer to the full de- 
ing of the word, penetrating the word; and 
he, far more than almost any other poet 
today, appears at times to be fully conscious 
of the word as an ancient, mysterious, and 
living entity. 


II 


It is my certain belief that Archibald Mac- 
Leish is one of the few contemporary poets, 
whether in America or England, who seem 
to be capable of achieving a major poetry. 
For not only are there at least the intima- 
tions of major poetry, in a great deal of his 
work, but he has written in “Immortal Au- 
tumn” the most beautiful single poem of his 
generation, It is a completely relevant poem, 
in the sense that from the first word to the 
last not one is out of place, or unnecessary, 
or weak. To quote from it would be to do 
it violence: but certainly both for its formal 
relevance, and for the imagination which 
fills it with a sharp, spacious, and insistent 
meaning, it is a great poem. There is evi- 
dence of a less sustained, more occasional, 
but at the same time more detached and ob- 
jective imagination, which is embodied in a 


whole imagery, but not as yet in a complete 
poem.— 
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And here face down beneath the sun 
And here upon earth’s noonward height 
To feel the always coming on 

The always rising of the night 


To feel creep up the curving east 
The earthly chill of dusk and slow 
Upon those under lands the vast 
And ever climbing shadow grow. 


These verses have a certain deceptive ease, 
which is not facility, and which, once you 
have read them two or three times, comes 
clearly beyond the scope of minor poetry— 
and yet what follows the magnificent con- 
ception contained in them is comparatively 
facile, clever, ingenious, over-elaborate. We 
have had merely the intimation of major 
poetry. But to turn from these general con- 
siderations to more particular cases, there is 
something which MacLeish has to say, which 
it is especially his property to say, which he 
is too often blamed for saying, and in which 
the whole direction of his future lies. It is 
first clearly, though not completely, set forth 
in “Einstein”. It is the lack of communica- 
tion between man and the earth, the soil; it 
is the sense of earth’s withdrawal, of earth’s 
denial of itself to man; it is a perpetually un- 
satisfied desire to understand, to put into 
words, to re-discover the earth, the air, and 


the light: 


Now there are no words 
Nor names to name them and they will not 
speak 


—a statement which is in the later poetry 
to become an insistent complaint, an unan- 
swerable question. 

But if we turn back some five years to the 
facile imagery, and the somewhat toneless 
verse of The Pot of Earth, which seems to 
have its origin in all that is pleasant and 
beautiful in The Golden Bough, all that has 
given sO many poets an easy impetus to 
write, supplied the imagery, and furnished 
the content, all that has not revealed the fear- 
ful and terrible meaning behind its beauty, 
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the cruel and eventually false and shameful 
communication between man and the earth; 
and if we then move onward to those strange 
and pregnant lines in The Hamlet of A. 
MacLeish: 


Let there be shelters built in the wild fern 
For girls at their first sickness; also hovels 
Of green thorn on the hills for the times of 


women: 

Let there be laws inscribed for the keeping of 
chastity 

And knots made to number the days of the 
moon 


Otherwise harm will come of it— 


we find a complete revolution, of which the 
“Einstein” was only the half-way stage; we 
find an insistent desire to return to the inno- 
cent world, to establish an innocent com- 
munication between man and the ‘natural 
world, to return to the world as it was be- 
fore the “irremediable woe, long done, lost 
in the times before memory”—a world with- 
out shame or superstition, no longer hostile, 
and no longer alien. This desire is linked 
up with a sense of great loneliness, great ter- 
ror, and great frustration. And the frustra- 
tion is embodied in a perpetual question, a 
question which the poet seems unable to 
answer and to which, because it is at the 
very heart of his later work, he must find an 
answer before he can achieve a major poetry. 


We may take an instance from The Hamlet 
of A. MacLeish: 


Where is thy tongue great spectre? Hast thou 
not 

Answered to others that with hearts like ours 

Followed thee, poets, speakers in the earth? 

Didst thou not show them? 


And then, through poetry which communi- 
cates almost a physical pain, the question is 


asked 


Where wilt thou lead us? Speak... 

and suddenly the grey 
Light and the wind in the branches 

and the dawn 


and all 
Vanished ... 
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We find the same question in New Found 
Land, but with a very important change— 


You have spoken words in the earth 

You have broken the silence 
utterers 

Sayers in all lands to all peoples 


Hear me 
Were there not words 
Were there not words to tell with 


Were there not words in all languages 
In many tongues the same differently 
The name cried out Thalassa the sea 
The Sea— 


for here there is a sense of direction, the 
recognition of a spiritual Anabasis, the re- 
turn to the innocent world through un- 
known, hostile, and alien country. 

I admit that this exposition is itself frag- 
mentary, staccato, and irresolute; for there 
is in MacLeish’s poetry an intentional ob- 
scurity, the sources of which we can only 
guess at, and an unintentional obscurity, the 
obscurity of a poetry that is still at odds with 
itself; and both of these make one’s task of 
elucidation a difficult and an unsatisfactory 
one. But we are always in danger of trying 
to read into his work the meanings we want 
to find there, and so of missing the fact that 
in his best work we feel that some answer 
has been provided to the question which is 
at the heart of it. For every poem of any 
value is itself a living and a positive thing, 
with a life separate from and independent of 
the life of its author; and when we find at 
the root of MacLeish’s poetry the question 
“Where are the words?” the poem itself sup- 
plies an answer. To put it as baldly and as 
briefly as possible: no poet alive can give 
to the word, as a separate entity, such a full, 
single, lucid, and profound being; and no 
poet can write of the earth, the air, and the 
light in more startling or clearer imagery. 
Because these words and this imagery are 
used to give full meaning to the poet’s ques- 
tion, to bring the poet face to face with him- 
self, as it were, they only provide half the 
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answer. But if we go on to consider the in- 
equalities of The Hamlet, the poem in which 
MacLeish fully confessed himself, his frus- 
tration, his terror, and his despair, and in 
which flung a sort of hopeless challenge to 
himself, and compare them with the rele- 
vance of certain poems in New Found Land, 
where all his sense of inability has been clari- 
fied and confronted in poetry of a positive 
and ponderable value, we have a fair idea 
of the progress he has made. There is no 
other poet alive who could do the same 
thing, who could state a case against himself 
so clearly, and with such courage. An imme- 
diate and highly significant comparison is 
provided by T. S. Eliot’s work, which is 
marked more clearly year by year with Eliot’s 
refusal to commit himself, almost with his 
fear of being found out. Between Eliot’s re- 
fusal and MacLeish’s inability there is this 
difference in chief: that MacLeish is not 
afraid of laying himself wide open to attack 
and to criticism; he is not afraid to commit 
himself. He has still the opportunity of be- 
coming a great poet; for not only has he 
reached a point in New Found Land where 
he has given a full and whole articulation 
to his frustration, his ignorance, his fear, and 
his desire, but in doing so he has already be- 
gun to escape from himself, to turn outward, 
and to set his face resolutely towards his des- 
tination—the discovery of an innocent world 
and of the words in which to tell it. 

MacLeish is now midway in his Anabasis, 
with no straight or easy path ahead of him; 
but for my part I am sure that he will arrive 
within sight of “Thalassa, the sea, the Sea”: 
which is perhaps a vague and sentimental 
way of saying that considering his past 
achievement, and considering his present 
position, he is almost certain to become one 
of the major poets of our time. But even if 
he were never to write another word, he 
would still be a poet of definite importance: 
for he has already created a poetry of a lucid 
and visible beauty in words that are “solid 
and real, live things”. 
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THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN 
by Alec Waugh 


’ 


uT you can’t,” he would say; “you 
can’t. Things don’t happen that way 
outside third-rate novels.” 

Himself, he was a first-rate novelist. The 
weekly reviews had assured him of that fact. 
Every autumn there would appear a slim 
volume delicately printed and delicately 
bound, in which, the public would be in- 
formed, “an exquisite and subtle talent had 
never been more effectively employed”. 

Before the war he was a frequent visitor 
at my father’s house. A short, dapper, well- 
dressed figure in the middle thirties, he 
would sit, very upright in a straight-backed 
chair, talking in a slow, punctilious, carefully 
modulated voice. He was suave, courteous, 
considerate. He would ask my mother about 
her garden and her poodle; my brother about 
his nursery theatricals, myself about my 
cricket. It was not till he had displayed an 
appreciative interest in our concerns that he 
turned towards his own. His troubles were 
invariably the same. 

“I’m in great difficulties with my new 
novel,” he would say. “I can’t see what is 
going to happen next.” 

The plot that he would outline would 
rarely be particularly original. A husband, 
for example, would be on the verge of an 
elopement from a wife he loved but was not 
in love with; or a woman with a past would 
be wondering whether the confession of that 
past to her husband would ruin the happi- 
ness of her marriage. It was his manner, not 
his matter, that was distinguished. And my 
father would suggest the kind of solution 


that one associates with that kind of plot; 
that the husband should discover his wife 
was pregnant on the eve of his desertion of 
her; or that when ultimately the wife con- 
fesses it would be to hear her husband say, 
“But my dear, that’s a thing I've always 
known”. 

With a little shrug of his padded shoul- 
ders the novelist would shake his head. 

“You can’t,” he would say; “you can’t. 
Things don’t happen that way outside third- 
rate novels.” 

Rather petulantly he would explain him- 
self. 

“Just as there are clichés in actual writ- 
ing,” he would say, “certain phrases that are 
just not used because they’ve been used so of- 
ten, so there are certain situations that any 
self-respecting novelist must avoid. You can’t 
have wives reading incriminating letters off 
sheets of blotting paper; or telephone mes- 
sages being overheard; or misunderstandings 
smoothed out at the eleventh hour by people 
having known things all along. In real life 
you don’t have manufactured plots working 
to a manufactured climax. It’s in a compro- 
mise that things work out.” 

And so it was in a compromise that he 
would end his novels: in a compromise so 
indeterminate that it was hard to tell what 
really had happened or what was going to 
happen; with the result that although critic 
after critic applauded in each successive book 
his “fastidious dexterity of phrase”, his “un- 
compromising fidelity to truth”, his “subtle 
analysis of motive”, his “rapier-like gift of 
intuition”, the general public remained indif- 
ferent to those excellencies. 

He did not worry. He derived from Si- 


berian securities a comfortable private in- 
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come. In London life he occupied a dignified 
position. His books were read by the men 
and women whose appreciation he valued. 
To first-rate writers fame invariably came 
tardily. He was a happy man. 

It was on the full summer of this happi- 
ness that the war intruded. It intruded devas- 
tatingly. Within a year he was in hospital 
gassed and wounded, unfit for further serv- 
ice. In the spring of 1917 the Russian Revo- 
lution reduced his capital to the value of so 
much printed paper. 

“I don’t know what’s going to happen to 
me,” he said during a visit he paid us in 
the summer of that year. “For the moment, 
of course, I’ve got my captain’s pay, and 
when the war’s over I shall get a wound 
gratuity and a pension. But it won’t be much, 
I shan’t have a penny of private income left. 
Mine aren’t the sort of books that bring in 
money, and even if they were, I doubt if I 
shall be fit for serious concentrated work 
for several years. I don’t know what’s going 
to happen.” 

It was the same question that formerly he 
had put to us about his books and as one 
looked up at him sitting there, still upright 
in the straight-backed chair but with a 
drained, old look upon his face and with 
hands that quivered, one could not face that 
future with much confidence. His friends 
would probably be able to arrange a civil 
list pension fpr him. There would be his 
wound gratuity. Most likely he would live 
in some small hotel on the Riviera, contrib- 
uting an occasional essay or short story to 
highbrow quarterlies. To some such com- 
promise as that it would work out. 

For over a year after that we did not see 
him. Then one morning my father received 
a letter suggesting that he would like to 
come over on the following Sunday. The let- 
ter was addressed from an extremely expen- 
sive block of service flats facing the park in 
Knightsbridge. He arrived in a Rolls-Royce 
car, the door of which was opened by a liv- 
eried chauffeur. He was smartly dressed. He 
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walked shakily. But there was a confident, 
contented look upon his face. 

His eyes twinkled as he explained. 

“I feel almost ashamed of telling you,” he 
said. “There was an uncle in Australia whom 
I'd never seen, and scarcely knew by name. 
He was terribly proud of having an author 
in the family. He bought everything I wrote. 
He showed my books to all the farmers who 
visited his station, and felt prouder still when 
not one of them could understand them. He 
was so proud that he left me all his money. 
There was quite a lot of it. 

“It’s the kind of thing,” he added, “that 
only happens in third-rate novels and real 


life.” 


THE SUN ROSE THEN, 
by David Morton 


ALSO 


r was a fortunate coincidence that hurled 

me immediately out of Elizabeth Madox 

Roberts’s The Great Meadow into an ac- 
tual visit to “Kentuck”, the subject of that 
amazing book. And there was another and 
later coincidence which was responsible for 
the reflections set down in these columns. 
Throughout the reading of The Great Mead- 
ow there was coming to life again, in the 
remote recesses of my mind, the memory of 
another novel of frontier life in Kentucky— 
a book that I read for the first time twenty- 
five years ago. 

On the day of my arrival in Kentucky, I 
was sitting in my father’s library, in Louis- 
ville, when my eye fell on The Choir In- 
visible, by James Lane Allen. Immediately I 
was transported back into another age of 
literature and among another order of beings 
that wrote and read it. And yet, it was only 
yesterday that we were all reading that book 
—with a great delight in the morning fresh- 
ness in which it moved, and a very profound 
respect for the sober dignity and fine senti- 
ments of Mrs. Falconer and John Gray. And 
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there was another and special delight in the 
writing, itself. The sentences were so care- 
fully balanced, so skilful and so graceful. We 
cannot write that way today; perhaps there 
is no reason why we should. The “morning 
freshness”, now, seems a fanciful world, a 
kind of refuge and escape that we scorn to 
take. And those fine sentiments that thrilled 
us in 1897 seem something less than true, 
however fine they may be. We are living in 
another world, as truly as though we had 
moved to a different planet. 

What I sat down to do here, was to try 
to remember that other world, and the place 
of this book in it. So little has survived, of 
that world and of the things in it and in 
ourselves that this book stood for and ren- 
dered articulate. And yet, despite our arro- 
gance in this present, there must have been 
something of true and lasting worth there. 
For I am able to find things in myself that 
I brought away from that book, which I 
read in 1905—a certain feeling for the dignity 
of man, a certain respect for life itself, as a 
responsible phenomenon in which man par- 
ticipates, and may participate proudly and 
well. I shall not soon forget the immense ad- 
miration I conceived for John Gray, who 
moved with such a fine, religious seriousness 
through the ironic and defeating circum- 
stances of his life. I have thought of him 
more than a hundred times in this new age 
of fiction whose heroes make a kind of poetic 
tragedy of defeat, sweetened by the puling 
melody of self-pity. What a mean thing life 
has become in our imagination, and what 
an unworthy fate we find in it for ourselves! 
An irresponsible and degrading thing at 
whose hands neither defeat nor triumph has 
any significance. It was not so in that world 
of John Gray. He—and we, ourselves—con- 
ceived a universe of law and design, and 
man moved through it with something like 
dignity and self-respect. His end was happy 
or unhappy, as character and circumstance 
determined; but both character and circum- 
stance had integrity, and Aristotle would 
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have said that the hero’s destiny could be 
called, interchangeably, tragedy or triumph. 
Certainly, one cannot speak of the “tragedy” 
of John Gray, without wishing to sound the 
word “triumph” immediately after. The love 
of his life was lost, and his time on earth 
impoverished of that sweetness. But a proud 
integrity of spirit and a clear-eyed, unembit- 
tered outlook on life remained his to the end. 
We leave him, a tragic and yet strangely 
triumphant figure—and both the universe of 
law and the soul of man are vindicated. 

How stark and “classic” the thing sounds, 
when stated thus in the stripped terms of 
its spiritual significance! And yet The Choir 
Invisible was a warmly human story. I read 
a good many novels of the younger genera- 
tion; we all do. And I have not encountered 
many more convincing young ladies than 
Kitty Falconer, whose fickle passings dis- 
turbed for a while the surface of John Gray’s 
profundities. That was before the greater 
richness and warmth of Mrs. Falconer’s na- 
ture unfolded before him a country where 
he might dwell in happiness and peace—if 
it were only his to enter. But it was not; 
Mrs. Falconer’s husband was present. And 
these two souls that leaned toward one an- 
other for a moment in mutual recognition, 
straightened and moved away in separation. 
That last interview is a scene that the reader 
is not apt to forget—John Gray walking 
down the road, out of that world forever, 
with Mrs. Falconer’s eyes upon him until he 
has passed beyond her horizon. 

This brings us back with a sharp turn to 
the changed world in which we read today: 
“the right to live one’s life”; “repression”; 
“the martyr complex”. All our new shib- 
boleths rise up and cry aloud. Certainly, in 
our day, “where the sun also rises”, things 
would have gone differently. Would they 
have gone wiser or better—either for art or 
life? Struggle is still the glory of each, and a 
sober faith in something is still the mother 
of integrity in both life and art. One must 
believe in something, and Biology as a faith 
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brings us down on all fours—a position that 
is reminiscently interesting, but a little un- 
flattering to the 30,000 years in which man 
has been trying to walk upright! 

Perhaps that is what I am feeling about 
this book today—that in it man was trying 
to walk upright. And the effort was stimu- 
lating to the mind and spirit of the reader. 
There was a sense of faith and a sense of 
effort. Perhaps we should think today that 
the faith was wilfully blind; indeed, was lit- 
tle more than a comfortable superstition; and 
that the effort was misguided. But such as 
they were, both were present. Today there is 
so little of either. We are hungry for faith 
and for the satisfying exercise of living up to 
it. It may be just this that made me wish 
to think about this book, this morning, and 
about the lost world in which it had its place. 

And yet, there were other things, also, 
things “loved and lost a while”—things of 
less profound significance, perhaps, but which 
had their values. There was, for example, 
the matter of behavior—to oneself and to 
others—in the ordinary affairs of life. How 
shall one express it? In private thought, in 
speech, in manner, life was held up, was not 
permitted to decline and sag and collapse. 
There were certain things that one did not 
think or say or do, because they impaired 
one’s sense of the dignity of life and one’s 
own personal dignity and self-respect. I am 
not thinking of the subject of sex, which has 
preémpted the whole issue of frankness in 
these latter days, so that to say that a man 
has a “frank and honest attitude toward 
life” means, usually, that he insists upon 
blubbering about sex, loudly, in the drawing- 
room. What was there, in the nineties, was 
a whole economy of reticence and assertion 
that gave private life and social intercourse a 
character and manner widely different from 
life today. It is the fashion, now, to cry it 
down as dishonest and romantic and senti- 
mental. And yet, what I was remembering, 
as I looked at the back of The Choir In- 


visible this morning, was a kind of aristoc- 
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racy of private behavior and social inter- 
course which refused to let life down, which 
held the lines of it up, and made of it a thing 
which a man would be willing to answer for. 
To live one’s private life, in its most secret 
and intimate moments, as though the mul- 
titude looked on; and, in the behavior with 
others, to create a drama of the best that we 
know in life—something of that kind seemed 
a steady and religious will in the character 
of John Gray and Mrs. Falconer and others. 
It goes back, you see, to this same respect 
for life and the livers of it, a respect the 
impairment of which is one of the measures 
of distance between that day and ours. Nor 
was this old economy of thought and be- 
havior all reticence and denial and repression. 
It had its assertions, its open affirmations 
—usually of fine and fine sounding sen- 
timents, declarations of ideals and purposes, 
affirmations of faiths and principles. How far 
we are from that! We are better than we care 
to say, and the exception among us, who 
dares assert a noble thing, embarrasses us so 
painfully that we seek relief by suspecting 
him of every ignoble thing. But the two 
things went together with our fathers. The 
reticence was something more than a man- 
ner and a piece of cowardice; it was a de- 
termination that the ugly and unworthy 
things of life should find no easy realization 
in ourselves. And the assertion of what was 
fine and noble was not cant and bombast: 
it was a placing of emphasis on the aspects 
of life that should be most actively remem- 
bered. The result was an individual mind 
and a society that imparted something like 
aristocratic refinement and grace and dig- 
nity to life. Menander’s pathetic observation 
that “men do not live as they would, but as 
they must” was a concession that they were 
never willing to make. They broke their 
hearts and strangled their breath to live it 
“as they would”—to make it a thing that they 
could live with in self-respect and dignity. 

I have not read The Choir Invisible for 
twenty-five years, but I mean to read it again, 
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soon, for these things and for one other. I 
said, at the outset, that we do not write such 
sentences, now, as James Lane Allen wrote. 
The self-conscious stylists, with their ar- 
tificialities of manner that is empty of char- 
acter, have brought “style” into disrepute. 
But this sense of the dignity of life and the 
individual, with its faith and its struggle, 
with its reticence and proud assertion, with 
its aristocratic grace, has its own necessary 
manner of speech. The style is created by 
the sense of these things, and in turn re- 
flects them, and communicates them. I, for 
one, am in want of such communication, 
from a man who felt life finely and spoke 
finely of what he felt. 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT: 
PRESS AGENT 


by L. C. Milstead 


VISITED, last tourist season, a spot in the 

Missouri Ozarks made famous by an 

absurdly romantic book, Harold Bell 
Wright’s The Shepherd of the Hills, and 
found a new trail running hard by that other 
one that is “nobody knows how old”. It is 
the high road of commerce, and the last 
twenty-five years have seen trade grow from 
a few hundred dollars into twelve millions 
annually. And I was convinced that what- 
ever Mr. Wright’s shortcomings as a man of 
letters, he should be crowned king of press- 
agents. 

When he pitched his tent on yon side of 
Uncle Matt’s house so he could look down 
into Mutton Hollow, across to Dewey’s Bald, 
or clean over to the Boston Mountains in 
Arkansas—at least, our guide said they were 
the Boston Mountains—Uncle Ike at his lit- 
tle postoffice at Notch did a cash business 
of between twenty-five and fifty dollars a 
year. The old store still stands and is oper- 
ated by Uncle Ike’s widow, but its business 
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is not much larger than it was when the 
stranger struck the trail that ran from Jim 
Lane’s house around the rim of the hollow 
until it reached Uncle Matt’s back yard. But 
just a few miles away run United States high- 
ways, Number 65 and Number 43, with 
streams of traffic that have swelled the busi- 
ness of the Lake Taneycomo area to one 
million dollars a month. 

When The Shepherd of the Hills was be- 
ing written, in 1902, the natives could hear 
the blasting that was preliminary to the com- 
ing of the railroad, and in 1906, one year 
before the book was published, the residents 
of Taney and Stone counties saw their first 
train. Wright’s picturesque tale was read by 
millions. Grandiloquent in style, the book 
nevertheless was authentic in treatment of 
life in the hills and not foolishly extrava- 
gant concerning the beauties of nature. A 
greater artist might have written a better 
book, might have given a better picture of 
the people of the hills, but his work prob- 
ably wouldn’t have been a best-seller, and 
would not have resulted, with the help of 
the railroad, in the great influx of sightseers. 

The residents of Taney County, Missouri, 
should erect a monument to Wright. True, 
the railroad made the country more acces- 
sible and the dam across White River created 
a better body of water for sports, but the 
driving force behind development in Taney 
County was and is the desire of hundreds 
of thousands of persons to see where Dad 
Howitt herded sheep, the hills that Pete 
roamed, the pine tree that was his “mother”, 
and to stand for a moment at Sammy Lane’s 
Lookout and feel that the deep blue haze 
that hangs over the distant mountains is 
the rim of the world. 

Entering the Mutton Hollow region by 
way of Reed’s Spring, one comes first to 
Fairy Cave, connected with the Wright story 
only by virtue of the fact that the man who 
operates it is a son of the real Shepherd of 
the Hills. His name is Waldo Powell, and, 
oddly enough, he was the man Wright made 
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into a “sissy” character, Ollie Stewart. Waldo 
Powell, like his father, the late Truman S. 
Powell, is a virile man of rare intelligence. 
Wright twisted him into the character, Ollie, 
simply because he was the only man of the 
region who had a college education. When 
he conducts tours through the cave he doesn’t 
tell his guests he was Ollie until they have 
a chance to learn for themselves that he is 
a man of mental and physical vigor. Every 
inch of the way through the cave is over 
steps and walks which Mr. Powell con- 
structed with his own hands. And that was 
no sissy’s job—the mixing and laying of 
eight thousand dollars’ worth of sand, gravel 
and cement. His investment brings in one 
hundred dollars a day during the tourist 
season. 

A few miles farther on is Marvel Cave, 
operated by Miss Miriam Lynch, daughter 
of the late W. H. Lynch, a Canadian scholar 
and diplomat who became enamoured of 
the cave and gave forty years of his long 
life to it. The cave is said by some geologists 
to be larger than Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky. Miss Lynch operates a tea room and 
antique shop near the cave, but one’s impres- 
sion is that her first interest is in the coun- 
try her father loved so well. 

One can buy a pound of lard, a box of 
rolled oats or a picture postcard from Uncle 
Ike’s widow; a relic, or a copy of The Shep- 
herd of the Hills may be purchased at Uncle 
Matt’s barn, and then opportunities to traffic 
are gone until one reaches Branson and pays 
Mrs. Pearl Spurlock three dollars to add to 
the eighteen thousand others she has collected 
in eleven years as guide. The car stops near 
the Bank of Branson, and one enters to ques- 
tion the cashier, Dave Parnell. 

“Our clearings here last year were five or 
six million dollars,” he said. “Add those of 
the Shepherd of the Hills Bank of Reed’s 
Spring, the Bank of Hollister and the Taney 
County Bank of Forsyth, and the total is be- 
tween ten and twelve million dollars. 
Twenty-five years ago there was trading here 
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and at Garber, Reed’s Spring, Forsyth Notch 
and other crossroads, but it was trade in 
commodities. More money changes hands in 
an hour now than in a year a quarter of a 
century ago. 

“Harold Bell Wright was our unwitting 
publicity agent. Railroads, motor-cars and 
highways have made the region accessible. 
Hydro-electric development has given us 
modern conveniences. That is the whole 
story; the rest is picture—you see it in the 
cabins and hotels on a hundred hillsides.” 

Probably eight hundred persons lived in 
the Lake Taneycomo region twenty years 
ago. The year-around population now is 
about three thousand, and the average sum- 
mer population is between twelve thousand 
and fifteen thousand. On an average day one 
hundred and fifty motor-cars stream into 
Branson from the north. Some stay, others 
head across the bridge to Hollister, Power- 
site, Forsyth or to a favorite camp. Probably 
as many come from the South. A cabin costs 
from two to eight dollars a night, a hotel 
room from one to ten dollars. 

A sidelight on the commerce there is the 
fishing tackle business. “Ed” Stallcup of the 
R. O. Welchel Hardware Company says fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of fishing tackle is 
sold in Branson every year. Most fishermen 
bring their own, worth at least one million 
dollars. 

Recognized camps in the area list five hun- 
dred and fifty cabins and cottages, and there 
are hundreds of privately owned cottages; 
some of them worth from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Cedar is the most popular ma- 
terial, and even here it is not cheap. 

With water-power development and steady 
increase in population, industries are gain- 
ing, too. Little factories and canning plants 
dot the hillsides, and they all have come 
since 1907 when The Shepherd of the Hills 
went on sale. Industry, the tourist business 
and agriculture—they all are Wright’s do- 
ing. This is the age of press-agentry, and 
Wright was its prophet. 










ATER is a pure fluid, but it has not 
the strength of port-wine (John- 
son’s letters) nor the spirit and 


fine flavour of champaign (Gray’s). Good 
water is to be had almost everywhere, and 
good epistolary water without its having 
cost the gold of genius to procure it”. 

Thus Anna Seward, the Swan of Lich- 
field, wrote to William Hayley, deprecating 
his admiration for Cowper’s letters, and 
neatly, if unintentionally, assessing the worth 
of her own. This good epistolary water 
flowed from private correspondence into 
print, for she held that “there is no greater 
vanity in publishing one’s letters than one’s 
essays or poems”. In her case there was as- 
suredly less. Her essays are negligible, her 
poems often ridiculous, whereas her letters 
contain, amid grievances and pomposities, 
wit, sense, and reasoned criticism. 

The eighteenth century was renowned for 
swans and bards. Anna Seward achieved the 
just distinction of swimming in a city. The 
placid ornamental water reflecting Lichfield 
Cathedral may have mirrored also a number 
of solemn thoughts destined for the edifica- 
tion of posterity. 

Although her name, today, calls up smiles 
from the learned, she is firmly rooted in 
biography, immemorially placed in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. Samuel Maunders’s Bio- 
graphical Treasury for 1862 states that “Sew- 
ard, Anna, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Seward, himself a poet. She was 
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born at Eyam in Derbyshire in 1747. She 
evinced a poetical taste in early life. In 1782 
she published her poetical romance of Lou- 
isa: and she subsequently printed a collec- 
tion of sonnets, and a life of Dr. Darwin, in 
which she asserted her claim to the first 
fifty lines of that author’s Botanic Gar- 
den. Died 1809. An edition of her works 
with a biographical preface was published by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Walter) Scott; her let- 
ters also appeared in 6 vols. but her fame 
has passed away”. 

Nevertheless, she is allotted over two pages 
of the current Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, and in 1907 her questing spirit, still 
ambitious, captured the charmingly reluc- 
tant and ironic pen of E. V. Lucas. He pro- 
posed to reconstruct the intellectual society 
of Lichfield in its Swan’s day and to pass on 
to a companion volume about Norwich. “But 
Miss Seward steadily became too much for 
me. As in Lichfield in her life, so in my 
Lichfield enquiries in her death, she took 
the first place. Bit by bit the other Athenians 
receded until, struggling against such master- 
fulness no more, I too submitted to the 
Swan and made her my principal theme.” 

Now, thirteen years later, this insistent 
personality glides again to the surface owing 
to a chance that even her far sight could 
scarcely have visualized. Laboriously, she 
copied out her letters, twelve volumes of 
them, altered and embellished, and asked 
that all originals should be destroyed. Yet 
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seven, at least, have been preserved, and it 
can be imagined with what a ruffling of 
plumage and secret flutters of delight the 
Swan would welcome the reappearance of 
her legible phrases, still safe in their folds. 

The Martins, her cousins, who cherished 
them, were perhaps unaware of the order 
for destruction. They passed into the keeping 
of a sister, Miss Bliss, thence to a great-aunt 
of the present owner, Mr. Hugh Badcock. 
He recently discovered them in a drawer, 
tucked away amongst old family papers. 

Save for gaps where the wafers are cut 
from the paper, the letters are intact. More 
revealing and now no more private than the 
printed pages, they exhale for the least sen- 
timental a lingering inevitable whiff of the 
eighteenth century. 

The first is written to Mrs. Martin, of 
whom a thumbnail sketch is given in Vol- 
ume VI, Constable’s edition. “The little smart 
widow, moving in the fashionable circles at 
Bath, is become a notable farmeress, with 
all about her of old-fashioned comfort and 
frugality.” 

But in 1785 her “Caro Sposo” was living 
and evidently a trusted adviser of Miss Sew- 
ard’s. 


“Lichfield. April 13th 1785. 
“My dear Mrs. Martin, 

I have recev’d my Irish stuff safe, and 
think it the most perfect beauty of its kind 
I ever beheld. My pecuniary debts to your 
Caro Sposo augment very formidably; I trust 
the day of payment will come chearfully to 
us, and face to face ere it be long. 

“The lilliputian Mrs. Boothby is safe thro’ 
her hour of peril; it was surrounded with 
dangers; however she and the Child are both 
likely to do well. 

“I sent to the Gent: Mag: a memoir of 
my Carpenter Bard, an extract from those 
of his letters, which you saw; a poem of his, 
and one of my own, address’d to him. They 
appear’d in the last publication; and, the 
very day after that Mag: came out, the Edi- 
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tor of the Whitehall Evening Post had the 
effrontery to copy the memoir, as if ad- 
dress’d to Aimself. Of a common Newspaper 
it was certainly ridiculous to say ‘that I con- 
sider’d it as a proper and honorable reposi- 
tory for whatever is curious in Nature, in 
Art, and in Science’; tho’ there was no flat- 
ery in expressing myself thus of the Gent: 
Magazine, which is the most ingenious and 
candid of all the monthly Publications.” 

It was also the most hospitable to Miss 
Seward’s efforts. Against critics and news- 
papers alike she seems to have had an abid- 
ing grievance; but she had some cause to 
fume at contemporary depredations—nota- 
bly in the case of Dr. Darwin, who did not 
deny that the first fifty lines of The Botanic 
Garden were taken bodily from the poetess. 

The Carpenter Bard was William Newton, 
a protégé, whose humble origin and craft 
apparently gave his literary efforts a fictitious 
value in the eyes of his patroness. The son 
of a Derbyshire carpenter, he was himself a 
carpenter, and, later, an unsuccessful cotton- 
spinner, with much love for letters, but little 
skill in their making. 

The following excerpt shows Miss Seward 
in another aspect: an alert spinster, shrewdly 
aware of her interests. On her father’s death 
she would inherit some four hundred a year, 
a fair sum, though hardly enough to main- 
tain the dignity of her life in the place to 
which she had been so long accustomed. 
Happily, she was never obliged to forsake 
her Cathedral Close; but at thirty-eight she 
was naturally a little apprehensive as to the 
future. 

In these days of competent, plain-spoken 
business women, the eighteenth century is 
apt to be regarded as an age of feminine 
helplessness and ornate dependence, an il- 
lusion fostered by its flowing periods. Anna 
Seward’s rhapsodic style, however, is sensi- 
bly modified when her affairs demand a 
plain statement of fact. 

She continued: “When you write to your 
Caro Sposo, have the goodness to tell him, 





































































































that his tenant, Mr. Gill of this place, has 
play’d a very shabby trick. He came to Mr. 
W. Buckeridge, whom he knew was desirous 
to have Mr. Martin’s Field; told him that he 
had no longer any want of it Aimself and 
that he could let it to Aim, if he would give 
him 6 guineas for the goodwill of the 
Ground. I believe this sort of gratuity is 
common for Tradesmen’s shops, but unpre- 
cedented for Pasture. Buckeridge was simple 
enough to agree to give Mr. Gill four 
guineas; but came to me complaining of the 
imposition. Last week John Fernihough rep- 
resented to me that when, by the loss of my 
Father, I shou’d myself become an House- 
keeper, I shou’d probably chuse to keep a 
Cow, and that I had better apply to Mr. 
Martin for permission to become his Tenant, 
as he heard Gill no longer wanted it for 
himself. This was before I knew of Gill’s 
shabbiness, and extortion; and, approving 
John’s counsel, I determin’d to apply to 
Cousin Thomas for such permission. I cou’d 
wish that he would immediately give his 
present Tenant warning, alledging that I 
had inform’d him of Gill’s no longer want- 
ing the Ground for himself, and of my own 
desire to become Mr. Martin’s Tenant. 

“My Father continues in much the same 
state as when you saw him last—I hope 
rather better than worse. 

“After the late Lapland Winter what is 
become of the April Showers? Vegetation 
thirsts for them in vain. So long a drought 
converts the vernal Gale into a dusty Whirl- 
wind, and represses the balmy essence of the 
flowers. You will miss these refreshing luxu- 
ries on your little rural walks... . 

“Excuse the blots with which careless hurry 
always deforms my paper, and believe me 
yours sincerely 

“A. Seward.” 


The next letter is dated “Lichfd. Feb. 11th, 
1786”, and runs: 

“It gives me great pleasure, my dear Mrs. 
Martin, to find your health continues in an 
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improving state, and that cold bathing agrees 
with you. My poor Father has been much 
better within these 8 weeks than I have 
known him in the preceding 12. Total con- 
finement to the House, and he giving up his 
morning airings, have averted the returns 
of that paralytic disorder. . . . The only pos- 
sible means of persuading him to stay at 
home was, by representing to his growing 
passion for money, the saving which wou’d 
be produced in his yearly income by laying 
aside the Chaise. . . . My Father’s intellects 
are in ... state—often perfectly 
and oftener an absolute chaos. He 
begins to murmur over being confined to 
the House, and I live in daily dread of not 
being able to keep him quiet under his 


a strange 
clear, 


own roof. 

“I am much obliged by my Cousin Tom’s 
intelligence about the necessity he appre- 
hended there was of my Father’s surrending 
to me all right he might have to interfere 
in the disposal of the Grange Estate—but Mr. 
Hinkley tells me it is not necessary. By a 
Will made in 1781 he has left ev’rything he 
has, except the legacies, to me and to my 
disposal. I have no doubt that he would 
make any necessary surrender in his power. 

“Mr. Hinkley and Coz Tom will determine 
what is requisite to be done—I am perfectly 
willing, indeed desirous the Estate shou’d be 
sold, having a great aversion to property 
being subject to life renewals. Cousin Martin 
has been very good in paying my bill at 
Robins, and in suffering me to be in his debt 
for my little present to the Children. I will 
either send him a note for the two sums, or 
pay them to you, when I have the pleasure of 
seeing you, which I shall begin soon to ex- 
pect.... 

Robins was the famous literary auctioneer. 
E. V. Lucas says “so far as my researches 
go, George Robins was Miss Seward’s aptest 
pupil. His style, like hers, was curled and 
oiled: adjectives waited upon him like slaves: 
he too word-painted. In short, he practised 
Sewardese”. But his eloquence was at the 
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service of his trade. Hers gushes forth only 
when business is left behind. 

“We have a wretched set of players here, 
amongst whom one charming actress appears 
as an oriental pearl wou’d do amidst a knot 
of gangreen’d french beads. In being with us 
she is in a sphere much unworthy of her pure, 
and gentle lustre; since tho’ she has many 
warm admirers, and generous Friends in 
Lichfield, yet without having given a shadow 
of cause for it, one Family in this neighbour- 
hood have been industrious in denying her 
talents, and in setting up in opposition to her, 
the Master of the Company, who has treated 
her with very dishonest cruelty, and who, 
tho’ he has an elegant person, is a miserable 
actor; and scarce ever knows 3 lines of his 
part. At the head of this Family, who have 
been so active in wounding the theatric fame, 
and the denifit interest of elegant Mrs. Reilly, 
is a Brother Poet, who has certainly talents, 
which ought to have preserv’d him from com- 
mencing a Justice Midas in a contest, where 
the disparity is as great as between Pan and 
Apollo. There can be but one possible reason 
for this Esgr. Elliot’s injustice and partial- 
ity .. . and yet I have long been on terms of 
intimacy with the Elliot Family—never of- 
fended any of them, and have receiv’d several 
little poems from Mrs. Elliot, that express a 
flattering partiality for my talents, and my 
disposition—but, for my part, I think Incon- 
sistancy grows ev'ry hour more and more 
frequent. Mr. Elliot being an Esqr. with a 
fine Coach, &c, has persuaded the majority of 
the Folks to call in question Mrs. Reilly’s 
pretensions alike to the pensive and sprightly 
graces. O! how supremely do I detest such 
injustice, such dlind prejudice! 

“She was Coleman’s first Actress at the 
Hay-Market the two last Summers, and has 
been inveigled down here by the fraudulent 
acts of the Manager, and by promises which 
he has shamefully broken. She was Miss 
Frodsham. Youth, Beauty, Grace, Elegance, 
Pathos, and comic Spirit are all her own— 
in order to injure her benefit the envious 
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Rivals of [her] fame amongst the Players in- 
vented a thousand paltry falsehoods, and were 
encouraged in doing so by those who ought 
to have despised them. 

“Have you read the wittiest and most amus- 
ing of all possible Essays, which sports so 
agreeably, though not very mercifully, with 
the misfortunes and the faults of ancient Vir- 
ginity? There is certainly but one Man exist- 
ing, whose Genius, Wit and learning are 
competent to its production. 

“Adieu dear Mrs. Martin! love to Caro 
Sposo, and kind remembrances to all my 
Nottingham Friends, who are so good to 
enquire after me. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“A. Seward.” 


William Hayley’s “Essay on Old Maids” 
was published anonymously, but its author- 
ship could not elude the Swan’s acumen. She 
modelled herself on Dr. Johnson, whose style 
she revered as much as she deplored his per- 
sonality. Ancient Virginity is a characteristic 
euphemism. 

Anna likes “this growing Latinity—it rids 
us of a number of those hissing s’s that de- 
form our language, which becomes more 
harmonious for their dismission”. There she 
ends on a hiss loud as that of any sacred 
Roman goose unwittingly saving the Capitol! 

Miss Seward’s attack on the Esquire, as 
such, is one of many pleasing refutations of 
the snobbishness with which she has been 
charged. All offending critics are dubbed 
moles or Midases, well deserving the fabled 
asses’ ears bestowed by Apollo. She cries: 
“The eye of the reviewer is the mole’s dim 
curtain!” and in a later outburst “O! it is so 
much in the grudging spirit of modern criti- 
cism, to judge the merit of a recent author’s 
claims to celebrity by his defects, whether 
real or imaginary, and not as they ought to be 
judged by his confessed excellences. The au- 
thors of past ages are more equitably treated. 
We do not deny the . . . resplendence of their 
orbs because we perceive spots on their disk”. 








of 





How little times change! Anna Seward is 
none the less paying today for the exaggerated 
esteem of her contemporaries. Horace Wal- 
pole, it is true, raised a belittling voice; to 
him she was merely “one of half a dozen 
more of those harmonious virgins ‘whose 
thoughts and phrases are like their gowns, 
old remnants cut and turned’”. Southey, less 
scathing, held that “With all her affectation 
there was a very likable warmth and sin- 
cerity about her”. But these tepid notes are 
drowned in the chorus of approval. Two 
great soldiers, Washington and Elliot (Lord 
Heathfield) paid extraordinary tribute to her 
“Monody on Major André”. Washington, 
who was forced to agree to André’s execu- 
tion, was deeply perturbed by her poetic 
censure. When peace was declared, he sent a 
special envoy to acquit himself in her eyes of 
the tragedy. America to Lichfield is a far cry. 
Small wonder that Anna was flattered! 

“General Washington did me the honour 
to charge his aide-de-camp to assure me that 
no circumstance of his life had given him so 
much pain as the necessary sacrifice of 
André’s life and next to that deplored event, 
the censure passed upon himself in a poem 
which he admired, and for which he loved 
the author.” 

She could not doubt his word. He was one 
of many. Famous artists painted her, Rom- 
ney, Opie, Kettle; magazines sang her praises. 
Scott journeyed from Edinburgh to see her; 
the Reverend Dr. Mansel, Master of Trin- 
ity, from Cambridge. Both were strangers, 
knowing her only by her work and corre- 
spondence. A fellow citizen, the mighty 
Johnson himself, rumbled his approval. Her 
naive description of his homage is worth 
quoting: “Perhaps as a reward for the un- 
obtrusive disposition of my muse, he paid an 
high compliment, in my presence, to my 
‘Elegy on Cook’. Having commended the 
Columbia of Mdme. Bocage, he added, ‘She 
describes many things well, but nothing so 
well as you have described the seas, and 


shores, round the South Pole’. I blushed, 
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curtsied, and instantly turned the conversa- 
tion into a different channel”. 

It is difficult to associate blushes and curt- 
seys with the majestic phrases and unsheathed 
claws of the next letter, which differs even as 
to date from the colorless published version. 

“Well, my dear and amiable Mrs. Martin, 
after a three weeks whirl in the London vor- 
tex, the blooming shades of quiet Lichfield 
receiv'd me again on Wednesday Evening. I 
find you had been a fleeting visionary beneath 
them a few days before me. Wou’d I had been 
at home! for, besides the pleasure which I 
shou’d have received even in that transient 
interview, I cou’d better have prated to you 
half an hour about all I had seen, and heard, 
than attempt to rush back, upon paper, into 
the busy World I left behind me... . 

“Descriptions have been so numerous, both 
in private letters, and in the public prints of 
the magnificent Spectacle, and the sublime 
harmonic effects of the Abby Festival, which 
still infinitely transcends ev'ry idea which 
words can convey of them, that it wou’d be 
superfluous for me to say much on the sub- 
ject... . By great, and it must be own’d very 
fatiguing exertions, such as rising by 5 each 
morning, being at the Abby door by 8 and 
standing in the Crowd till the Doors open’d 
at 9, our Party got best possible places... . 
Mr. Saville, as principal Contra Alto, was in 
the front line of the Orchestra. His silver 
notes echo’d full and sweetly thro’ the Isles, 
[sic] and along the vaulted roof. ... The 
rewarding meed of royal praise \was trans- 
mitted to him by the Lords Dudly, and 
Camarthen. From the musical critiques in the 
News-paper no real intelligence can be gain’d. 
It is well understood how they are fabricated. 
That they are the work of Gazzeteers, bribed 
to depreciate, and puff, who have never heard 
the Performance on which they decide... . 

Rubinelli is the present rage. What he may 
be in the Opera I will not pretend to say, 
because he did not perform the Night I was 
there, and indeed worse singing I have sel- 
dom heard than met my ear on that Eve- 
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ning. ... Mara’s popularity however fades 
before Ais; but there is, I think, no justice in 
the preference, except that of mortifying her 
unbounded insolence; but caprice, and the 
infatuation of novelty, not the more laudable 
design of humbling her arrogance, are the 
sources of this preference. Rubinelli’s voice is 
certainly of an uncommon structure for one 
of that unmanly tribe; it is between a soprano, 
and a contra alto.” 

Saville was vicar choral of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, but he appears to have sung at festivals 
all over the country. He was a widower and 
Anna’s affection for him was an open secret. 
He was indeed the best beloved of those to 
whom she gave her maiden heart and in her 
will she requests “to be laid by the side of 
him who was my faithful excellent friend, 
through the course of thirty-seven years, the 
late Mr. John Saville”. Rubinelli, a singer still 
celebrated in biography, had apparently been 
sacrificed to art in his youth, though the prac- 
tice of unsexing choirboys was then dying 
out. 

“I made several new acquaintance among 
the Literati, to whom I was introduced by 
Miss Williams, my fair Sister of the Lyre 
[whose] charming Poems are just publish’d 
by a large and brilliant [paper cut from 
wafer]. 

“Our breakfast parties in these poetical, 
and philosophic circles gratified my under- 
standing as much almost and yet that is a 
bold assertion, as the Handelian Orchestra 
my musical perceptions—but no! no!—one 
was exhillerating satisfaction, the other was 
rapture. My ‘Horatian Odes,’ publish’d in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine since October last, 
were mention’d to me in these Circles, with 
the most gratifying panegyric. I receiv’d the 
following brilliant and flattering Impromptu 
from a Gentleman of this set, whose name is 
Gregory, author of some learned, and ingen- 
ious Essays, which bear an high reputation: 


When Guido was ask’d, as we read, to define 
Where he caught his fine taste, and his manner 
divine, 
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He produc’d a stout Porter, of muscular size, 

With a Cerberus front, and with Gorgon-like 
eyes. 

From this exquisite model he sketch’d out a 
face 

Replete with all softness, expression, and grace. 

So Seward, with matchless, with magical art, 

From the rhymes of old Beech, and the prose 
of Kit Smart, 

From Duncombe, from Dunster, and each bald 
translation, 

Produces bright streams of divine inspiration; 

Has learnt from these Grubs, what t’s plain wd. 
not strike them; 

The art of all arts, that of not writing like 


them; 
Avoid all the Rocks that dull Rhymers have 
split on, 
And teach courtly Horace to speak like a Briton, 
Preserve his own sweetness, and spirit, and ease, 
And, with fresh acquir’d graces, command him 
to please. 


“Your good Caro Sposo came to me in one 
of these literary Circles, but we were just 
breaking up as he arriv’d, and he left us im- 
mediately. ‘Peter Pindar’ was not with us 
that morn; but I have been often in his com- 
pany. He is a Physician of the name of Wool- 
cot. When I deprecated for any future 
publication of mine, the blighting power of 
his wit, he told me that he always consider’d 
Acquaintance as the bud of Friendship; that, 
as such, he held its rights of exemption sacred, 
whether time did or did not ripen it into 
fruit. 

“My Father joins me in affectionate re- 
gards, so wou’d Mr. S, were he in Lichfd.; 
but he stays in Town till the beginning of 
next Week. ... 

“Adieu! Adieu! 
“A. Seward.” 
Lichfd. June 17th, 1786. 


Her fair Sister of the Lyre, Miss Helen 
Maria Williams, was one of the poetesses on 
whom Dr. Johnson turned a favorable eye, 
though Horace Walpole linked her with Miss 
Seward in contemptuous dismissal. Anna had 
a high opinion of her poems. “We trace in 
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them true sensibility of heart, and the genu- 
ine fires of an exalted imagination.” But the 
Swan was perhaps more discriminating in 
her judgment of music than of verse. What 
can be said for Dr. Gregory’s “brilliant im- 
promptu”? Was this learned prebendary of 
St. Paul’s slyly teasing? At any rate his 
tribute was accepted unquestioningly and 
he was added thereafter to her formidable 
and honorable list of correspondents. Her 
claims to recognition were based on private 
letters rather than Horatian odes. “Why,” she 
asks, “should not genius expand in private 
letters; describe scenery with the glow of the 
painter; characters with the fire of the drama- 
tist; moralize with the dignity of the philoso- 
pher; and sometimes, under the pressure of 
sorrow, court ‘Fancy as the friend of Woe’?” 

After the London vortex, she sailed, serene, 
for some weeks on the artificial waters of 
her Cathedral city. The autumn, however, 
found her busily describing scenery with the 
glow of the painter to one of her most fa- 
vored correspondents and poetical associates, 
the Reverend T. S. Whalley of Langford 
Court, author of Edwy and Edilda. 

The letter (Vol. 1, Constable’s edition) be- 
gins: “I am just returned from paying a 
delightful visit of three weeks to my friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Granville. . . .” Why the stay 
should have dwindled to ten days in the 
newly retrieved version to Mrs. Martin, dated 
a month later, Oct: 1786, it is not easy to 
conjecture. Calwich and its hostess, however, 
glow in almost identical colors. Evidently this 
purple patch was too precious to bestow on a 
solitary correspondent. Its repetition is a 
weakness at which the innocent alone are 
entitled to sling stones: 

“T lately pass’d 10 days with my Friend and 
Mr. and Mrs. Granville at Calwich their pleas- 
ant and elegant Mansion on the edge of 
Derbyshire, and in the Vicinage of Ileham, 
and Dovedale. Calwich is quite fairy Land, 
so verdant are its Lawns, so crystal are its 
Waters. .. . The Owners of this charming 
Villa have Minds as cultivated as its scenery, 
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and as clear as its Lake. The Lady of that 
Lake is young, lovely, and admired; yet do- 
mestic, and she likes her home as well as it is 
natural for those to do, who have no mag- 
netism about them, of wit, or beauty, to at- 
tract attention, or stimulate flattery. But Mrs. 
Granville is by no means coldly unsocial. . . .” 
The following December her father’s 
chronic illness became acute and her agitated 
pen spent itself in morbid and slightly un- 
savory detail: 
“Saturday, Decbr. 23rd, 1786. 
“My dear Mrs. Martin, 
Since this day seven-night I have suffered 
a severe portion of sorrow and terror; at wh. 
period my poor Father was seized with 
apoplectic symptoms—yet was the attack so 
precisely similar to those, wh. he has con- 
quer’d so often, that my hopes were by no 
means feeble that he wou’d again struggle 
thro’ these death-like shadows. . . . The same 
measures were pursued with those wh. for- 
merly relieved him, and I expected, as usual, 
that when the blister on his head discharged 
the dire oppression on the brain wd. give way. 
Sooth’d by these hopes I went to bed on that 
Night. He had slept deep, and sound as symp- 
tomatic of the malady, till 7, when a new 
Disease came on the most terrifying in the 
World;—epileptic fits... .I had order’d to 
be call’d upon any change, and I rush’d out 
of bed to his bed side, when, O God! the 
most dreadful sight that ever wrung my heart 
presented itself, my dear Father distorted with 
direful convulsions, his hands clenched, and 
every nerve strung into the strength of iron 
—his eyes rolling wide, his mouth drawn 
very shockingly, and making a dismal noise 
between groaning and screaming. I wonder 
I did not drop down dead with the agony of 
such a sight. Docr. Jones, and Mrs. Green 
came in just as the 4th fit seiz’d him, not half 
an hour from the first attack. They bled 
him. ... Now, said I to Docr. Jones, there 
can be, I fear, no further hopes—None, 
Madam,’ was his answer. ‘I never knew a 
single instance, nor heard of one in wh. 
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Epilepsy, the consequence of other disorders 
and long debility, was not fatal. I hope, how- 
ever, you will find the bleeding prevent the 
return of these fits, but he must sink,—and 
you must submit.’ I tried to summon forti- 
tude... . All Sunday he lay in an utterly 
hopeless state—only that the blister began to 
discharge. Exhausted by hysteric fits and 
ceaseless weeping thro’ the day, I sunk into 
terrified and broken slumbers—but had re- 
solved no more to encounter the shock of an 
interview—nor had I resolution, when I awak- 
en’d, at 6 (and I had sat up till one) to enquire 
for confirmation of the dreaded event, till, 
seven, when I rang my bell—and was told that 
my Father had had a good Night, was come 
to his senses; has spoken intelligibly, and 
askd. for his breakfast. . . . When the Docr. 
came I never saw Man so astonished... . 
On Wednesday Morn: Docr. Jones again pro- 
nounced him nearer Death than he had done. 
...I sat up till two—no change—when I 
took as I thought my last kiss, his lips and 
hands were cold. I then went to bed more 
resigned than on Sunday... . At 8 o'clock 
the Saint’s day prayer bell rang. I started up 
in bed, crying out to Fanny, that it was my 
Father’s passing-bell and rang for the sad con- 
firmation. As the Maid open’d my chamber 
door she said, in a chearful voice, Madam 
my Master’s much better again when they 
brought him his Wine at 6, he open’d his 
eyes, and said, ‘what do you give me Wine 
for, I want my breakfast’. . . . From that in- 
stant he has continued better; tho’ he has a 
violent cough, exactly such a cough as he us’d 
to have, twice or thrice a yr., before his first 
paralytic stroke and which cough till now 
never return’d since. Docr. Jones was again 
more astonish’d than ever by this second res- 
urrection. I hope, Ae allows me to hope it 
probable that he may again rise to his usual 
level of health; feeble at best, but not diseased. 
“Yours affectionately, 
“A. Seward. 

“Excuse the excessive deformity of this 

hurried letter.” 
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Canon Seward survived his doctor’s pes- 
simism and treatment no less than four years. 
At the time, Dr. Jones disdained the con- 
solatory phrase: “While there is life, there’s 
hope”, In the letter to Newton, however, Miss 
Seward exclaims: “But my friend, what a re- 
surrection at seventy-eight! Dr. Jones is aston- 
ished, and says he shall never again despair 
while he sees a patient respire”. 

It is safe to assume that subsequent cor- 
respondence was destroyed, since but one 
letter to Mrs. Martin published in October 
1790 bridges the next six years. The sole ex- 
ception, written to Mr. Martin, is dated April 
1792. He was her first cousin, and is there- 
fore addressed more familiarly than his wife. 


“Lichfield. April 2d, 1792. 
“My dear Cousin, 

It was with great concern that I received 
yesterday morning, from Miss Vyse, an ac- 
count of your beloved Jane’s health, wh. 
destroyed the expectation of seeing you both 
during the course of that day. Sincerely and 
warmly do I hope that the quiet of Sodbury 
may produce the good effect of wh. the Bath 
Waters have disappointed you. .. . 

“Poor Mrs. Stokes has lost the lovely little 
Girl, wh. you saw at her House. She wrote 
to me the next day in the deepest anguish of 
spirit. She had set her whole heart on that 
Child—her first Girl, the blessing for wh. 
she had longed. It lived in her arms; I never 
saw so unwearied a Nurse. It was a fair blos- 
som of sensibility and smiling sweetness of 
temper—Most pathetically does she exclaim 
in her letter—“My arms are empty, my heart 
is desolated”. These are the trials that make 
me rejoice in, instead of bewailing my Vir- 
ginity.... 

“I am—, my dear Cousin, 

“Your faithful & obliged Friend 
“A. Seward.” 


Her candor falls oddly on modern ears. 
Today the woman of forty-four does not so 
confess herself to male cousins, nor so naively 
admit the grapes are sour. She had her affairs: 
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a fleeting passage with Vyse, who jilted her; 
with a young soldier called Taylor, whose 
devotion apparently outlasted his marriage to 
another; a deep attachment to Dr. Darwin, 
a still deeper to Mr. Saville. On his death in 
1803, under the pressure of sorrow, she courts 
“Fancy as the friend of woe”. It would be 
unkind to quote more than two lines of the 
epitaph she wrote in verse for this, her dearest 


friend. They run: 


Sleep, then, pale mortal frame, in yon low 
shrine, 


Till angels wake thee with a note like thine! 


The final words are Dr. Johnson’s. Imagi- 
nation refused to supply Miss Seward with 
any equally applicable. The great man’s step- 
son-in-law, Porter, wooed her in vain after 
the death of her sister, to whom he had been 
engaged. But opportunity to marry the chosen 
was denied her, and so, in 1792, she wistfully 
rejoiced in her Virginity. 

The last of these new-found originals, writ- 
ten eleven years after the one to Mr. Martin, 
reveals a melancholy lady of fifty-five, per- 
turbed for her country and herself, still eager 
to judge, still preoccupied with births, mar- 
riages and deaths. She was not ashamed to 
move with the shifting currents of political 
events. Thus to Mrs. Powys in 1792, dreading 
seditious infection from France, Miss Seward 
writes: ““Equality—‘the majesty of the peo- 
ple?’ Dazzling, intoxicating sounds!—Yes, it 
is thus that the passions of the vulgar and the 
ignorant are inflamed, till the hewers of 
wood, drawers of water, and tillers of soil 
pant to be senators; and fine work they make 
of legislation”. 

Her grasp of essentials and intelligent 
prevision are manifest in the following letter: 


“Lichfield. March 24th, 1803. 
“My dear Mrs. Martin, 

I have been very ill since I received your 
sad record of double deprivation, or had more 
immediately condoled with you. . . . I caught 
so violent a chill and inflammation on my 
lungs, that I think it has been the utmost 


effort of my time worn constitution . . . and 
thus I write in pain, while I spare you of my 
sympathy in your filial and sisterly sorrow. 
Alas! it is always too soon to lose a kind and 
dear Parent. I thought so when mine shrank 
from me with every strength of body and 
mind long lost... . 

“I am much afraid we are on the eve of 
another War, which will mean all the mis- 
eries of the last, and to no better purpose 
than that proved, for which we sustained 
them. National honor is much in the mouths 
of our Senators, but it will be themselves, not 
France, that will stain it, if we refuse to fulfil 
the Treaty that we have signed. It is now too 
late to repent its conditions. The Consul says, 
it is Peace or War as Malta is evacuated on 
promise, or detained by breach of Treaty. 
This declaration will for ever place the re- 
newal of Hostilities at the door of England. 
When we are smarting beneath self-increased 
miseries, books will be written to prove that 
France, not England, renewed them;—and 
their sophistries will be swallowed in defiance 
of recollection, and in blindness to Truth. I 
had... better hopes of Mr. Addington 
than that he wou’d rescind from his Treaty. 
. . . If Pitt did not give John Bull enough of 
confiding he is a blind Brute indeed!” 

Miss Seward’s prediction has been shrewdly 
fulfilled. Historians blame French aggression. 
Anna forsakes these high matters for those 
intimate preoccupations in which her vir- 
ginal soul delights. 

“Mr. & Mrs., and Thomas Hinckley, are 
lately returned from a visit to Town to Mrs. 
Harper. No maternal symptoms as yet—but 
much content of situation, cheerfulness of 
spirits, and a somewhat more than desirable 
propensity to plumpness. Mr. Hinckley had 
an alarming erisypelas on returning home, 
but it went off without bad consequence. 

“Your sincere Friend, 
“A. SEWARD.” 


Anna had herself long suffered from more 
than an undesirable tendency to plumpness, 
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brought on by an accident in youth which 
permanently restricted her exercise. This 
gentle tap of the paw was, let us hope, sympa- 
thy rather than malice; her prejudice against 
Johnson was largely based on his dis- 
courtesies. 

It was asserted earlier that her letters con- 
tain wit, sense and reasoned criticism. Per- 
haps her own disquisition on wit to Dr. 
Mansel will help to establish that claim. It 
follows: 

“Wit has certainly more to do with art 
than nature. Nature is simple, but wit is com- 
bined. . . . Least of all do Pope’s lines— 


True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well ex- 
press’ d— 


apply to wit, since if the attempt express’d do 
not strike and surprise, it is not wit... . New 
thoughts, or at least new combinations of 
thoughts, are the very essence of wit.” A ten 
line definition in verse follows of which one 
is worth remembering:—“The bright colli- 
sion of an agile thought”. 

Her sense has been amply demonstrated; 
and, now, it must be confessed that her fac- 
ulty for reasoned criticism amounts to a vice. 
One friend after another is weighed down, 
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overborne, silenced; as arguments cool, the 
warmth of intercourse lessens. 

As a literary critic, she lacked the grace of 
being occasionally in the wrong and produced 
chapter and verse—nay, chapters and chap- 
ters, verses and verses, till dead horses, flogged 
to rebellious feet, staggered up revivified and 
tottered away. Perhaps it is only fair to give 
one or two examples of reasoned and reason- 
able criticism. 

“It would be difficult for me to be pleased 
with a tragedy in prose. . . . Its advocates say 
it is more like real life; wax-work is more like 
real life than painting, but is it therefore 
better?” 

Writing to the ineffable author of Edwy 
and Edilda, she says of Mrs. Radcliffe: “At- 
tentive only to terrific effects, she bestows no 
care upon their causes, and rashly cuts the 
knot of probability which she seems to want 
patience to untie. One has heard of a labour- 
ing mountain bringing forth a mouse: in 
Mrs. R’s writings mice bring forth moun- 
tains”. 

It was a way they had, in those gallant and 
posturing days, when mutual admiration 
societies crowned themselves with myrtle 
wreaths and all the geese were Swans. 

But all the Swans were not geese. 










T Is impossible, in a monthly chronicle of 
the theatre, to keep one’s readers, if any, 
competently posted on current entertain- 
ments. For this they must be referred to the 
reviews in the dailies which come hot off the 
griddle night by night; to the first-hand re- 
ports of their friends, and to the various 
confidential guides to shows. By comparison 
with these, a monthly chronicle is bound to 
seem a little remote. The writer has had time 
to digest his first impressions. Unless he ar- 
bitrarily picks one “play of the month”, he is 
faced with the problem of writing up sev- 
eral shows from a more or less consistent 
point of view, and the temptation is to de- 
scribe the point of view instead of the shows. 

In the effort to avoid undue theorizing on 
one side and newspaper reviewing on the 
other, I have gathered, this month, a mixed 
bouquet consisting of Eva Le Gallienne, 
Ethel Barrymore, This Is New York, and 
Grand Hotel. Who shall say whether these 
two ladies, or their contemporaries, the two 
tabloid thrillers, are nearer the center of our 
theatrical life? To some Miss Le Gallienne 
and Miss Barrymore might seem to have a 
slightly antiquarian flavor. To others, the 
two strictly Broadway plays might appear 
ephemeral vulgarities: distressing but unim- 
portant. Instead of searching for a private 
basis of judgment I have chosen to present 
the data and let the reader make his own 
deductions. 





THE THEATRE 


UNDERSTANDING THE RECENT OPENINGS 


by Francis Fergusson 





Miss Le Gallienne’s Openings 


At this writing Miss Le Gallienne has pre- 
sented three new productions since the be- 
ginning of the season: The Green Cockatoo, 
by Arthur Schnitzler; Siegfried, by Jean Gi- 
raudoux, and Alison’s House, by Susan 
Glaspell. The Green Cockatoo was an un- 
fortunate choice. It is a tragi-comedy of the 
eve of the French Revolution, and to be 
realized on the stage would require a good 
director to drill the hungry mob and actors 
skilled in Viennese love-making to play the 
nobles. The Civic Repertory Theatre lacks 
both elements. It shines in gentle, light, do- 
mestic comedy, like The Lady from Alfa- 
queque, where no gymnastics either physical 
or spiritual are required. Nobody can pro- 
duce this species of mild delight so well as 
Miss Le Gallienne; and she was wise, in her 
other two openings, to seek a wider field 
for her special gift of genteel subtlety. 

Siegfried is genteel, in a way, and extreme- 
ly subtle. M. Jean Giraudoux appears to 
have absorbed the naturalistic technique of 
Vildrac, for instance, or Jean Jacques Ber- 
nard; and this play, as well as his Amphi- 
tryon 38, shows the delicacy, the exactness, 
and perhaps the sentimentality of the natu- 
ralistic tradition. But his characters besides 
being real people lovingly observed and re- 
corded are also symbols of some wider mean- 
ing. The present play is about a German 
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nationalist politician; a mystery man of un- 
known origin. A German woman discovered 
him wounded and with his memory lost 
after one of the battles of the Great War; 
she reclaimed him, persuaded him he was a 
German, and that his mission was to save 
Germany. But he was actually a Frenchman, 
and when the play opens his former mistress 
has come to take him back to France, by re- 
calling his French memories and feelings. 
The action of the play is the conflict between 
his French and his German mistress for the 
possession of Siegfried. In working out this 
theme M. Giraudoux manages to make us 
believe both in his characters as people and 
in the several symbolic meanings he attaches 
to each. Even if the ideas behind this play 
date in a few years M. Giraudoux will have 
made an interesting experiment in dramatic 
technique. 

Faced with the alluring possibilities of this 
script, Miss Le Gallienne’s troupe, as a pro- 
ducing organization, failed us again. The 
play has delicacy, indeed, perhaps gentility, 
but it depends on making thought dramatic. 
It is a verbose play; but if the actors could 
“make believe” the words, the words would 
come alive for us. What they actually do is 
to stand with their hands hanging awkward- 
ly at their sides and sturdily speak out their 
two or three paragraphs of uncomprehended 
monologue. I remember Mr. Egon Brecher 
mumbling interminably; Mr. Ben Ami try- 
ing to be impressive in a tight coat; and 
Miss Le Gallienne arguing like a lawyeress 
where she should have soothed and sug- 
gested. 

Is this because the play is French? The 
translation sounds pretty inept, and we have 
heard that only French actors can do a 
French play. M. Maurice Pagnol’s delightful 
Marius, translated as Marseilles and_pro- 
duced by Mr. Gilbert Miller, failed a month 
or so ago. On the other hand Topaze, also 
by M. Pagnol, succeeded last year. It is not 
so much the Frenchiness of the French as 
their cultivation and background that makes 
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them hard for us. Part of our stern credo in 
this country has always been that the theatre 
is only the show business; and Miss Le Gal- 
lienne has not escaped the consequences of 
this general belief by starting her own 
theatre. 

However, she does a far better job with 
Miss Glaspell’s Alison’s House. The play is 
nearer to what we all know. It is about a 
well-bred Middle-Western family, one of 
whose members was a great poetess about 
1870. The play is laid on New Year’s Eve, 
1899, and depicts the collapse of the family 
tradition, the selling of the house, and the 
handing over of Alison’s most intimate 
poems and papers to the vulgarians of the 
new century. The play is full of good ideas, 
mostly derived, it seems, from Chekhov. The 
device of using the physical house to indi- 
cate the destruction of a tradition reminds 
one of The Cherry Orchard; there is a vul- 
gar sister-in-law like Natasha in Three Sis- 
ters. But Miss Glaspell does not have so 
much to say as Chekhov, and in her effort 
to fill out his large pattern she becomes 
terribly repetitious before the three acts are 
over. 

Miss Le Gallienne’s company is convinc- 
ing as the hopeless, gentle relatives of the 
great dead. Miss Hutchinson, as the sister- 
in-law, is far better than I have seen her be- 
fore. But the whole company is so at home 
in the afterglow of family life that it is hard 
to be sure whether their success here is due 
to their actors’ art or to the good old meth- 
ods of type-casting. But we must be grateful 
to them for producing an interesting play, 
which they are better equipped to do than 
anyone else in town. 


Miss Ethel Barrymore in Blackface 


The interesting thing about Scarlet Sister 
Mary is of course Miss Barrymore. Julia 
Peterkin’s novel does not make a play at all. 
E. M. Blyth, who is listed as the director, is 
not a director at all; and Miss Ethel Barry- 
more Colt is charming but not an actress. 
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As for the other actors, several of them are 
competent to play white Broadway shows, 
but none of them is in the least inspiring, 
and they are quite helpless to deal with 
their black make-ups and their Negro dia- 
lect. Even Miss Barrymore fails to make us 
believe in the Negress she is supposed to be 
portraying; but while she does not create a 
character, she creates a situation, and fills it 
with a woman who is neither white nor 
black. And so, when we have ceased to 
bother about the play or the production, her 
performance is moving as only the hampered 
solo of a real artist can be moving. 

It is not that Miss Barrymore failed to 
study her character intelligently. She has 
learned certain gestures and mannerisms 
which show that she has been watching 
Negroes: she has a sceptical-humorous way 
of spreading her hands helplessly, and she 
has tried to develop a joyous and spontane- 
ous laugh, which, if she had only been able 
to let it come more freely, would have gone 
far toward establishing the Negress. At the 
climax, when Sister Mary is converted, she 
has planned a magnificent big scream or 
wail, which, if it only came off, should have 
made audible the very soul of the character. 
But it remains a technical feat. Even so, the 
intention is so imaginatively right that she 
nearly convinces us. And though uncon- 
vinced by the character, one is still moved 
by Miss Barrymore, whose artistic integrity 
and theatricality, in the good sense of the 
word, somehow come through even this 
inept play. Altogether, it is impossible not to 
be grateful to Miss Barrymore for this per- 
formance. It was not a mistake to try to 
depict a Negress even if there are Negro 
actresses who might have been more con- 
vincing: one should not ask to be convinced 
that way in the theatre. Indeed, Miss Barry- 
more proves thereby that she is on the right 
side of the distinction between exhibitionism 
and the art of acting. The pity of it is that 
she should not have found a company, a 
director, or a play. 


S15 


Cosmopolis 


While Miss Barrymore and Miss Le Gal- 
lienne were pursuing their separate courses, 
the show business was giving birth to two 
extremely contemporary plays about big cit- 
ies. Mr. Herman Shumlin, the young pro- 
ducer who struck such a hit last season with 
his The Last Mile, did it again with Grand 
Hotel. He appears to have a flair for thrill- 
ers with highbrow overtones. And Mr. Ar- 
thur Hopkins, who is said to believe in 
falling in love with a script, casting to type, 
and letting nature take its course, came for- 
ward triumphantly with the new Robert E. 
Sherwood comedy, This Is New York. I am 
told that he and Mr. Jed Harris read this 
play at the same time, both spotted it for a 
hit, and raced. Mr. Hopkins won. If this is 
true it may indicate that producers some- 
times know a hit when they see one, and 
that they are more like department-store 
buyers than players of the roulette wheel. In 
other words, they are only partly gamblers, 
and myopia and hubris are not the only 
qualities they need. Shrewdness and cyni- 


cism, according to this theory, would also be 
essential. 


Grand Hotel 


Vicki Baum, the German authoress of this 
nightmare, wrote a novel of the same name, 
but the program calls her the author of the 
play, so I take it she is responsible for the 
stage version. It was adapted from the Ger- 
man by William A. Drake. Let it be stated 
at once that they did a very good job. Not 
only is it exciting from start to finish, but 
innumerable small stories are skilfully inter- 
woven, the doings of the guests of the Grand 
Hotel in Berlin over.a period of thirty-six 
hours. And the production, neatly chopped 
by black-outs into many small scenes all over 
the hotel, manages to keep the intricate ac- 
tion clear while maintaining a hectic pace. 
The noises of the ceaseless jazz orchestra are 
well-managed, 


sometimes near and some- 
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times far, helping to keep the frayed nerves 
aquiver. If Mr. Shumlin is responsible for 
these effects he is to be congratulated. I am 
told that there was a successful production 
of this play in Germany by Max Reinhardt, 
and Mr. Fritz Feld is listed as the assistant 
director. 

I have called it a nightmare. If a melo- 
drama is a play in which the forces of evil 
are crudely separated from the forces of good 
like black from white, then this is not a 
melodrama. The characters are seen as nei- 
ther good nor bad, but as helpless and neu- 
rotic. A Russian dancer falls in love with a 
sleek society burglar who was trying to steal 
her pearls; a captain of industry tries to se- 
duce a stenographer, but knows nothing 
about women. A clerk, with a little money 
and a mortal disease, tries to lead the high 
life for the rest of his days. The captain of 
industry murders the sleek burglar. Next 
morning the charwomen sweep out the 
guests with the cigar butts and the lint. All 
very true to life, no doubt, but not nearly so 
good as a phrase of Mr. Cummings’s: “Pity 
and terror, incorporated: it all comes out in 
the wash”. 

The acting is sometimes very good of its 
rather cynical kind; notably in certain scenes 
by Mr. Sam Jaffe, who plays the clerk; in 
some of the less violent moments by Mr. 
Siegfried Rumann, who plays the captain of 
industry; and in nearly the whole part of 
Grusinskaia, played by Madame Eugénic 
Leontovitch. Miss Hortense Alden, as the 
stenographer, is much better than she was in 
Lysistrata. In a play like this, which exploits 
for its own box-office purposes the centerless 
cosmopolitanism of the times, the evils of 
type-casting become an important means of 
expression. We are very lucky that the types 
selected for this gladatorial combat, or tab- 
loid murder with photos, are in some cases 
actors also. It is not they, it is the play which 
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is pernicious, with its Mittel-Europdische pre- 
tentiousness, its undigested and aggressive 
glooms. 


This Is New York 


Mr. Hopkins’s show escapes the melan- 
choly fate of Grand Hotel by way of the 
happy American wisecrack, and the sweet 
native wedding-bells finale. The story is the 
wooing of a Western Senator’s daughter by 
the debauched son of an old New York 
family. The young lady investigates his as- 
sociates in person, and in so doing runs into 
dope fiends, suicides, kept women, gangsters 
and publicity. Having assessed the whole sit- 
uation with the business-like clarity of the 
stage flapper, she decides she likes New 
York, and will take the New York husband. 
The play is written with some gusto, and 
contains many references to Walter Winch- 
ell, Brooks Atkinson, and other things which 
good New Yorkers have in common. The 
sketches of the horrified Senator and his 
wife are very funny when they are not too 
bitter. The settings by Henry Dreyfuss are 
excellent. Colyumist and modernistic furni- 
ture seem capable of yielding a mysterious 
pleasure when discussed by the witty Mr. 
Sherwood in public. 

Mr. Hopkins, if he left the play alone in 
rehearsal as he is supposed to do, made a 
mistake; for the tempo is monotonous, and 
most of the lines are spoken without mean- 
ing. The acting is on the whole disappoint- 
ing. Mr. Raymond Bramley as the Tammany 
judge and Mr. Robert Barrat as the master- 
bootlegger are fortunate exceptions. The 
New York aristocrat is played by Mr. Geof- 
frey Kerr, with a slight cockney twang. Is 
this fact of any sociological significance? 

I believe I should have preferred to see 
Mr. Jed Harris get this script and bang it 
into life with his burlesque heightening and 
timing. 








LANDMARKS OF OUR LANGUAGE 


by Lyman Beecher Stowe 


NGLAND is “the most island of the ocean 
and is biclipped all about by sea and 
departed from the roundness of the 

world and hyght (called) sometimes Albion 

ind had that name from white rocks that 
were before in the sea, cliffs, and in passing 
of time lords and noblemen of 


Troy, after 
that Troy was destroyed, 


made a navy and 
went thence and came to the cliffs of the 
aforesaid island and, by revelation of their 
God Pallas, as it is said, the Trojans fought 
with giants a long time that lived therein 
and overcame the giants both with craft and 
with strength. They conquered the island 
and named the land Britain by the name of 
Brutus that was prince of that coast.” 

This account of the settlement of Eng- 
land is quoted from presumably the first 
outline of universal knowledge ever written. 
The manuscript was written by the famous 
teacher of Paris, Bartholomeus Anglicus, 
sometimes called Glanville, between 1230 
and 1250. It was translated into English, or 
“Englished”, as stated on the manuscript, 
by John de Trevisa in 1398. It is entitled 
De Proprietatibus Rerum (Concerning the 
Properties of Things), and was one of the 
most curious and beautiful of the objects in 
Mr. George A. Plimpton’s collection of man- 
uscripts and early printed books, so ar- 
ranged as to illustrate the formation of the 
English language, and recently exhibited at 
he Grolier Club in New York. 


Copyright, 1931, by Lyman Beecher Stowe. 


This is a huge manuscript book written 
on vellum and exquisitely illuminated. In 
quoting I have, of course, with one or two 
exceptions, modernized the spelling. The 
book opens with matters of real importance 
such as the attributes of God; the angels and 
the archangels and the organization of the 
hierarchy of Heaven. The author next con- 
cerns himself with the elements such as fire 
and water, then mountains, with special refer- 
ence to those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and finally such comparatively unimportant 
matters as the settlement of England, the 
opening of which is quoted above. 

Mr. Plimpton’s exhibition was divided into 
eight periods, covering the first sixteen cen- 
turies of the Christian era. For the first 
period, before the Roman conquest of Bri- 
and Mr. Plimp- 
ton showed some plates from Clark’s Caesar. 
These imaginatively portrayed the Druids, 
the Picts and the Scots. 

The second period, that of the Roman con- 
trol of the British Isles (49 B.c. to a.D. 415), 
was illustrated with manuscripts of the great 
Latin authors: Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, 
Tacitus, Terence and Seneca. To use an Irish 
bull, the English literature of this early 
period was exclusively Roman. It is startling 
to realize that the Roman domination of 
Britain covered as long a stretch of time as 
separates us from the Middle Ages. 

The third period (415 to 1013) is marked 
by the departure of the Roman legions and 
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tain, there was no literature, 
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the coming of the Angles and the Saxons. 
When the Roman army in 449 was finally 
withdrawn, the Picts, Scots and Celts prompt- 

y attacked the Romans who were left be 
hind, with the result that the Romans were 
forced to call upon the Angles and_ the 
Saxons for assistance. 

In 597 Pope Gregory the Great sent St. 
Patrick to Ireland and St. Augustine to 
Kent, England, to introduce Christianity. 
Both established 
their territories. 


monasteries throughout 
The Irish 
came especially noted for their scholarship. 
The most outstanding example of this Irish 
scholarship at the Grolier Club exhibition 
was a Gaelic manuscript by Isidore of Seville, 
who was born in 635. (Mr. Plimpton had the 
happy experience of buying this manuscript 
in the belief that it was a forgery and later 
having it authenticated by the expert, De 
Ricci.) 


monasteries be 


The famous Benedict of the monastery at 
Jarrow, in Northern England, had as _ his 
pupil the scholar who came to be known as 
“the Venerable Bede”. Bede was born in 673, 
and became the first English prose writer, 
scholar and number of his 
manuscripts on mathematics, astronomy and 
history were shown. The Venerable Bede’s 
pupil, Alcuin, because of his scholarly attain- 
ments, was called to the Court of Charle- 
magne. In 
writes his 


historian. A 


held 


735, before leaving England, he 
royal letter in 
which he gives him a list of the principal 
manuscripts in York Cathedral at that time. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
Charlemagne asked for this information or 
whether Alcuin furnished it of his own voli 
tion. This letter was exhibited; and it names 
the following works: The Church Fathers, 
Virgil, 


master-to-be a 


Cicero, Juventicus, Lactantius, 
Statius, Lucan, Boethius, Priscian, Cicero’s 
Rhetoric and Donatus. The last was a Latin 


grammar which achieved the distinction, 


something over seven hundred years later, 
of becoming the world’s first printed book. 
About 1448 it was printed by Gutenberg 
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and preceded, common report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the famous Guten- 
berg Bible. For over a thousand years boys 
conned this manuscript and used to ask one 
another, “Have ‘Donat’?” 

During this period the Anglo-Saxons were 
scattered throughout England. Four Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts were an important part of 
the Grolier display: Widsith, Finnesburh, 
Waldere and Beowulf, although the last 
named was merely a facsimile of the origi- 
nal, which is in the British Museum. These 
works are all in verse. 


you done your 


The next period (849 to gor) was domi- 
nated by King Alfred the Great. During this 
half-century he himself translated for the en- 
lightenment of his subjects Boethius’s Con- 
solation of Philosophy, The Sermon on the 
Mount and manuscripts by the Venerable 
sede, Isidore of Seville and St. Augustine. 
Somewhat later King Alfred translated a 
manuscript of poetry with this explanatory 
comment: “Learning had fallen so low that 
there were few on this side of the Humber 
who could services 
or even turn a Latin letter into English”. 
When it is recalled that King Alfred lived 
in the days when a king was a king and did 
his own ruling, it is little short of miracu 
lous that he could have found the time for 


understand the church 


these laborious literary achievements. 

Two Danish manuscripts, one dealing 
with religions and the other with laws, illus- 
trated the conquest and settlement of Eng- 
land by the Danes from 1013 to 1042. 

Manuscripts of laws in Latin and French, 
The Romance of the Rose, Bruneti Latine’s 
Natural History, The Game of Chess, The 
True Order of Chivalry, a French horn-book, 
French Laws of Normandy from Edward III 
to Henry IV, and, finally, a Bull issued by 
Pope Innocent in 1202, illustrated the fifth 
period (1066 to 1265). That was, of course, 
the time of the Norman Conquest, when 
William the Conqueror introduced French 
as the language of the Court and the no- 
bility. It was Pope Innocent who preached 
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the last sermon in the Crusades and it was 
he who excommunicated King John. This 
particular Bull was directed against the in- 
habitants of St. Omer in France. 

The next period (1265 to 1400) was one 
in which Latin was the language of scholars 
and Anglo-Saxon that of the common peo- 
ple. This was illustrated by the Bartholomeus 
Anglicus or Glanville manuscript, a quota- 
tion from which opens this article. There 
were also two religious manuscripts by the 
mystics Richard Rolle and Walter Hylton, 
as well as a History of England in Latin and 
“Meditation” by St. 


Bernard, in both English and Latin. There 


some verses entitled 
was also a manuscript by John Mandeville, 
one of the first prose writers in English. 
And, perhaps most important of all, a manu 
script by Marco Polo, who at this time 
brought to England the first tidings of 
China and the Orient. In this section also 
was displayed a letter from Alexander the 
Great to his former tutor, Aristotle, describ 
ing the geography and the marvels of India. 
This letter was translated from Greek into 
Latin near the close of the third century. 
Towards the end of this letter, written in an 
English hand in Gothic characters in the 
first half of the eleventh century, are three 
leaves containing a fragment of St. Patrick’s 
Legend of Purgatory. \n this group was also 
a manuscript by Roger Bacon in which he 
says: “There may be flying machines so 
made that a man may sit in the middle ot 
the machine and direct it by some device” 

The next group of manuscripts included 
Wyclif’s Bible, a History of England, The 
Black Art, The Canterbury Pilgrims, and an 
account of the astrolabe written by Chaucer 
for the enlightenment of a favorite pupil 
(the astrolabe was the instrument which 
preceded the quadrant and sextant to as 
certain longitude at sea). Here also were 
John Lithgate’s Fall of the Princes, John 
Ludgate’s Sapiens and the first primer ever 
prepared to teach children the English lan 
guage. 





During this period, in 1362, the English 
language was used for the first time to open 
Parliament. And at the same time by royal 
decree English was substituted for French 
as the language of the courts and of the 
schools. The transition is thus quaintly re 
ferred to in a manuscript called Higden 
Polychronicom, which was translated by 
John de Trevisa in 1385: “John Cornwaille, 
a master of gramere changed the lore in 
gramere scole and construction of French 
Richard Penchriche 
learned the manere of teaching hym and 


into Englishe and 


others so that now year of our Lorde a thou 
sand three hundred four score and five of 
the Seconde of King Richard after the Con 
quest syne the gramere scoles of England 
children leveth French and construeth and 
lerneth in Englische”. 

And finally came the last period, begin 
ning with 1477 and coming up to the early 
seventeenth century. In this group were ex 
amples of the first books printed by Caxton, 
the first English printer. Among them wer« 
a book on logic by Sir Thomas Wilson 
(1567), which was the first book on that sub 
ject to be printed in English. There was also 
a book entitled Orthographic, by John Hart 
(1569), which was the first English book on 
orthography. On the third page of this book 
the author makes some suggestions for new 
and different letters. He suggests, for ex 
ample, substituting e7 for / and finally makes 
this very human comment: “Yet I know 
that some, at the first opening of the book, 
and seeing of the strange figures and man 
ner of writing, will say, ‘What! shall we 
now be set to school again, even to our A B 
C? Then had we lived too long!’ ” 

Then there was a dictionary with this de 
lightfully confidential explanatory title page: 
“The English Dictionarie, or an Interpreter 
of Hard English Words, enabling as well 
Ladies and Gentlewomen, Young Scholiers, 
Clerks, etc. to understand difficult authors 
already printed in our language, by H. C. 
Cockman. The seventh edition, revised and 
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nlarged. London 1642”. This was the most 
nodern book in the exhibition. As this was 
the seventh edition, evidently the Gentle- 
vomen, Scholiers and Clerks took full ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for assistance in 
inderstanding “difficult authors”. It was ap- 
parently in its day and class something of 
: best-seller. 

The first thesaurus in the English lan- 
guage was also in this group, The Thesaurus 
Linguae by Thomas Cooper (1573). It is 
dedicated to Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
Queen Elizabeth so admired the book that 
she procured for the author the Bishopric of 
London. There was, too, Sir Thomas Wil- 
son’s Rhetoric, the second book on that sub- 
ject to be printed in English, and a book 
vhich Shakespeare not only read but used 
professionally. It is said, in fact, that it sug- 
gested to him a number of his scenes and 

aracters. The following instance, cited by 
Wilson is, according to professor George 
H. McKnight in his book Modern English 
in the Making, the possible suggestion for 
the pompous legal jargon of Dogberry: “‘An 
oficer and Maior of a toune’ in rebuking a 
‘runnegate fellowe’ said in great heat: “Thou 
yngrame and vacation knaue, if I take thee 
ny more within the circumcision of my 
lampnation: I will so currup thee, that all 
other vacation knaues shall take ilsample 
Dy thee 

There were in this group four other books 
on teaching. Mr. Plimpton, as the head of 
the great educational book house of Ginn 
& Company, is naturally especially interested 
hence his 
library is particularly notable in this field. 
One of these books was The Boke Named 
the Gouvenor by Thomas Elyot (1557) 
which sets forth what children of high de- 
gree should be taught and how. Another 
issued in the same year was Vives’s Instruc- 
tion of a ' 


, : 
books of this character, and 


Vives 
brought to England by Catherine of Aragon 
to be tutor to her daughter, the Princess 
Mary, who subsequently as Queen won the 


Christian Woman. was 
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the gruesome title of “Bloody Mary”. This 
book was written for her especial edification. 
Then there was Brinsley’s The Grammar 
School (1612) Mulcaster’s Concerning the 
Training of Children (1581), and Roger As- 
cham’s School Master (1570). These four 
books, with Wilson’s Rhetoric, had a pro- 
found influence on the development of the 
English language. They were the first Eng- 
lish books to indicate what should be taught 
young people and how it should be taught. 
They might be called the basic books in edu- 
cation in the English-speaking world. I had 
assumed, however, until I read the latest edi- 
tion of Ascham’s School Master published in 
1815, that educational books of such antiq- 
uity could have a curious interest only for 
the modern reader. But after reading some 
such passages as follow I decided that As- 
cham’s ideas have more than a curious in- 
terest for us: he quotes Socrates as saying, 
““No learning ought to be learned with 
bondage: for bodily labours, wrought by 
compulsion, hurt not the body; but any 
learning learned by compulsion, tarrieth not 
long in the mind.’ . . . Fond schoolmasters 
neither can understand, nor will follow, this 
good counsel of Socrates; but wise riders in 
their office can and will do both; which is 
the only cause that commonly the young 
gentlemen of England go so unwillingly to 
school, and run so fast to the stable. For 
in very deed, fond schoolmasters, by fear, 
do beat into them the hatred for learning; 
and wise riders, by gentle allurements, do 
breed up in them the love of riding”. That 
sounds, to the lay mind, at least, like a 


sound modern the 


pedagogical view of 


matter. 

Later the author is advocating that Latin 
and Greek, or indeed any language, can best 
be taught by constant exercise in translating 
into English and from English into the other 
tongue rather than by the study of grammar. 
And he cites as a demonstration of the suc- 
cess of his method the attainments of his 
one-time pupil, Queen Elizabeth. He says: 
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“Our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who 
never took yet Greek nor Latin grammar in 
her hand, after the first declining of a noun 
and a verb; but only by this double trans- 
lating of Demosthenes and Isocrates daily, 
without missing, every forenoon, and like- 
wise some part of Tully every afternoon, 
for the space of a year or two, hath attained 
in both the 


to sugh ready utterance of the 


to such a perfect understanding 


tongues, and 
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Latin, and that with such a judgment, as 
they be few in number in both the uni 
versities, or elsewhere in England, that 
be in both tongues comparable with He: 
Majesty”. 

As I left Mr. Plimpton’s exhibition it 
seemed to me very remarkable that manu 
scripts and books from the library of one 
man could so illuminate the landmarks i: 
the development of our language. 
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n Book for Children (ABECEDARIUM). Fourteenth-century Eng 


lish manuscript, on vellum. Begins with the Alphabet, followed by “In the name 


of the fader, and of the sone, and of the holy gost, amen” 


hooks for children were printed in the 


fourteenth century. 
Collection.) 


. Two or three similar little 
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THE CIVILIZED MAN 






by Robert Shafer . 


HE AUTHOR of this short book* has re- 

cently attracted much attention be- 

cause of several essays published in 
English periodicals. One of these was repub- 
lished in THe Bookman for April-May, 1930, 
under the title, “The Roots of Tragedy”. Mr. 
McEachran has now taken up a large ques- 
tion suggested in this essay, and asks what, 
in his constant qualities, is a civilized man; 
and what, especially, are the enduring ele- 
ments in the philosophy, art, and religion 
of the civilized man? Deeply influenced by 
the books of Professor Irving Babbitt, Mr. 
McEachran is also a thoughtful and widely- 
read student of ancient and modern litera- 
ture—he took a First Class in the Modern 
Language School at Oxford—and he has 
worked out his answer along a line which, 
though suggested and in a sense controlled 
by Professor Babbitt’s thought, is still dis- 
tinctly his own. It is an answer at once 
simple and weighty, as will be seen. 

Man, we are told, is an animal—yet 
something different too, which really makes 
him man. How this can be is a persistent 
question, but not one of the first importance. 
There are a number of things we want to 
know to which the answers, or at any rate 
the complete answers, are denied us. And 
our boundless curiosity is often idle in more 
than one sense. That which is of the first 
importance is faithfulness to the given fact, 


*The Civilized Man, by F. McEachran, London: 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1930. 7s. 6d. 








attested by an overwhelming weight of re- 
corded experience—the given fact that man, 
though an animal, is also something different. 
It is by this fact, indeed, that we recognize 
man in history. How long man has lived 
upon the earth we do not know, because we 
can learn of man’s past only from his 
“works”, in so far as they remain behind 
him. And even amongst “works” only those 
which are literary or artistic speak to us 
quite plainly—tell us, in other words, beyond 
doubt that beings whom we can recognize 
as complete men must have made them. Such 
“works” survive from various epochs, go- 
ing back not much more than about three 
thousand years. Several of these epochs are 
peculiarly rich in “works” which, by the 
general consent of many generations, reach 
an absolute height of perfection in their 
kinds; and which, too, exhibit an underly- 
ing similarity, or even sameness, of import 
compelling us to see a constant element char- 
acteristic of the complete man. These epochs 
are called, par excellence, epochs of culture, 
and the men responsible for them, civilized 
men. 

The constant element characteristic of civi- 
lized men, informing their philosophy, art, 
and religion, is “a dualism of nature which 
other creatures do not possess”. This dual- 
ism, so far as it is present in us today, makes 
us sure that we “could achieve human con- 
tact to an unlimited extent with the Greeks, 
Romans, medieval Europeans and Renais- 
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sance Italians, the Chinese of Confucius’s age, 
the Elizabethans, and the French of the age 
of Louis XIV”. We are equally sure that we 
could achieve only a very limited human 
contact with certain other peoples of other 
periods, or none at all with still other crea- 
tures which, nevertheless, are physically 
man-like—with the Pygmies of central 
Africa, for instance, or with anthropoid apes. 
There is, in short, an identity of character 
which links together in an enduring society 
certain men of all generations through the 
last three thousand years or more, which has 
at various times risen to an extraordinary 
height of perfect expression, and which con- 
stitutes the universal element in man, link- 
ing him not only to his fellows but equally 
to a higher order of reality transcending 
natural limitations. 

This identity of character may be readily 
explained. “The men we call civilized are 
free individuals living in a more or less free 
atmosphere, and capable, because of this free- 
dom they possess, of building up a civilized 
state. Because they are to some extent free 
they can make the distinction which is pe- 
culiarly human between what is the ideal of 
truth, scientific or other, and what ‘ought to 
be’, the ideal of the will and of human 
ethics. These distinctions correspond to the 
dualism just briefly mentioned, by virtue of 
which free men do not regard the truth of 
nature as necessarily right, but seek for them- 
selves, often against nature, something which 
they hold to be still more right, which itself 
is the mark of their civilization.” Freedom 
of choice, limited but real, making them re- 
sponsible beings, motivated by an ethical 
dualism—a sense which experience and 
knowledge heighten, instead of dulling, of 
the contrast between “what is” and “what 
ought to be”;—these are the marks of the 
civilized man. 

It may be said that this dualism—this 
awakened sense of the contrast between 
“what is” and “what ought to be”—is the 
basis of all those superficial changes which 
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make up what the vulgar man of our time 
calls “progressive civilization”. Obedient to 
the Baconian dictum that knowledge is 
power, we have increased our control over 
the order of nature with admittedly mar- 
vellous results, “improving on nature” for 
the better satisfaction of our desires in so 
many ways that we are encouraged to think 
nothing of this kind ultimately impossible. 
But the truth is that this is a degradation of 
dualism which sets up an unreal division 
within the order of nature—which assumes 
that man naturally is what he ought to be, 
and that all will be made right by altering 
things—and other men, it should not be for- 
gotten—to suit his ever-expanding demands 
upon his environment. In thus externalizing 
dualism man becomes the slave of his im- 
pulses and desires, while, at the same time, 
deludedly making himself the object of his 
own worship, and allowing even social 
morality to evaporate in an easy-going sen- 
timentalism. Undeniably this has been the 
path of our “progress” in recent years, and 
we can see whither it leads—to despotism, 
the inevitable government of demoralized 
barbarians. And “so the world sinks, without 
being aware of it, from Plato and Thomas 
Aquinas to Dewey and Freud, the civilized 
man to the uncivilized”. 

The dualism of nature which has always 
marked the former, the civilized man, is of 
a radically different kind. It is, as was said, 
an ethical dualism—an inner sense of the 
contrast between what a man himself is and 
what he ought to be. Bound by his creature- 
liness to the natural order, the civilized man 
steadfastly refuses to accept that order as his 
end, his eye fixed upon a divine order which 
alone he recognizes as the reason of his be- 
ing, immeasurably removed from it though 
he is. It is that vision which constitutes him 
something other than an animal, making his 
nature dual. But because he is bound to the 
natural order, he can only obey his better 
self in ways which the world calls negative. 
Yet that seemingly negative activity it is 
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which, restraining his impulses and desires, 
thus gives form and positive content to what 
he knows is most valuable within him. And 
so he comes to possess a standard of right 
and of excellence, and a scale of values. 
Hence, by virtue of this discipline of re- 
straint, the judicious man, or the man of 
character, is born. Hence, too, arises that cir- 
cumscription of spontaneous expression 
which is art in the true or civilized sense of 
the word. And this art in its highest reaches 
has ever been tragic art—the expression of 
the inevitable defeat which attends man’s 
conflict with the natural order. Thus the 
tragic hero is the enduring type of the life 
of civilized man on earth—a life ending in 
a species of defeat which magnificently at- 
tests, as nothing else can, the dignity and 
worth of a complete humanity. 

The spectacle of tragic defeat, then, is one 
which never leaves us sunk in despair; on 
the contrary, the final note of tragedy is one 
“of immeasurable hope”. In the most pro- 
found tragedy of history we have to recog- 
nize that, “but for the manner of Jesus’ 
death, his perfection might hardly have been 
known”. The serenity of the Greeks, Mr. Mc- 
Eachran thinks, is often misunderstood: it 
“is not joy or cheerfulness, but something 
which is more than joy and more than 
cheerfulness. It is the expression of men who 
have seen the worst and are not afraid, and 
whom the world has nothing more to teach. 
It is an expression of peace, the state of 
mind of men in whom will has triumphed 
over matter, and in whom the ideal human 
being, artistically and as an ideal portrayed, 
has come into being. This state of mind was 
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not so intense among the Greeks as it became 
among the Christians, but they had it suff- 
ciently for us to feel it even today. There 
is in their serenity the same peace which 
comes at the end of tragedy and which is 
the peace for which civilized men yearn;— 
the peace of Crito, who remarked to So- 
crates as the night fell which meant for him 
the end: ‘I think, Socrates, the sun is still 
upon the mountains and has not yet set’”. 

In substance, this is Mr. McEachran’s an- 
swer to his question. His analysis runs 
closely parallel to the work of some of his 
contemporaries in America, yet it is quite his 
own, and has distinctive qualities which give 
it a high value. In a sense, however, the book 
is valuable in its own despite. It is written 
simply, which is excellent; but it exhibits 
many small faults of expression which can- 
not solely be due to careless printing, and 
which cannot fail to annoy readers. It is 
written in good faith, and manifestly on a 
basis of solid learning—yet it offers many 
opportunities to the hostile critic, because of 
loose ends in the argument. It contains sev- 
eral acute observations concerning America, 
coupled with evidence of the observer’s very 
limited knowledge of things American. 
After all, these and the like are only slight 
stains upon a thoughtful and important book, 
whose value lies not least in the clear proof 
it gives of the fruitfulness of American hu- 
manism as this is embodied in the writings 
of Professor Babvitt. For The Civilized Man 
impressively shows that Professor Babbitt’s 
thought can stand the test of a new and com- 
prehensive application, and that, indeed, his 
position is strengthened by it. 








THE VIRGIN AND THE GIPSY dy D. 


H. Lawrence (kNopF. $2.50) 


Wuite some of the defects in this novel may 
be overlooked on the grounds that it is a 
posthumous work and that it never received 
revision at the hands of its author, it has in- 
firmities which only the most inspired re- 
vision could have cured. To begin with, it 
is too close a replica of its notorious prede- 
cessor, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. The similar- 
ity is fundamental. Both books are built 
upon what, for lack of an equivalent liter- 
ary term, one must call a like design: the 
opposition of two sets of characters each rep- 
resenting an abstract principle. It is hardly 
necessary to say—so well-known are Law- 
rence’s views—that these opposed principles 
are instinct and inhibition. 

On one hand we have the dreary and life- 
less personnel of an English village rectory, 
ruled ostensibly, though not in fact, by a 
rector who has been seized with such a dis- 
taste for life that he prefers to peer at it 
through his fingers—or rather, I should say, 
through the comfortingly small windows of 
the rectory. He submits shamelessly to the 
influence of his mother, a really hateful old 
octopus who, through flattery and through 
the cultivation of a sense of loyalty to her- 
self, has succeeded in deifying her antique 
person in the eyes, not only of the rector, 
but of his spinster sister, his brother, and his 
two lively daughters, Lucille and Yvette. I 
might add in passing that the account of 
how this octopus-cult has come into being 
and how it operates upon its adherents is a 
good observation on the sometimes destruc- 
tive effect of family “loyalties”. I might also 
add that it is the only memorable observa- 
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tion in the novel, as Granny herself is the 
only memorable creation. The others are so 
spectral as to be inadequate to the fears, 
jealousies, desires and green rages which 
Lawrence so freely attributes to them. 

In an alignment of characters as arbitrary 
as any puritan poet would have made be- 
tween the good and bad angels, this troop 
of airless spirits is set against a gipsy and his 
family, whose minds are more reposed and 
muscles more elastic for the reason that they 
are governed, not by outmoded codes of mor- 
ality, but by the infallible small voice of in- 
stinct. In fact, they live in such profound 
repose that their speech is limited to mono- 
syllables, their activity to rippling their mus- 
cles. Lawrence’s readers will recognize at 
once the parallel between the gipsies in the 
present novel and the gamekeeper in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. The role of insurgent 
against the restrictions of English society, 
which Lord Chatterley filled in the earlier 
novel, is here taken by Yvette, the rector’s 
daughter. She is seduced into rebellion, part- 
ly by her own instinctive dissatisfaction with 
life, but mainly by her lust for the inflam- 
matory gipsy. But through the force of long 
repression she allows herself to be deterred 
from gratification by a minor interruption. 
Nor, in fact, does she ever become the gip- 
sy’s lover. 

Our dissatisfaction with this novel is not 
likely to be directed primarily against either 
its teaching or its arbitrary division of char- 
acter, but against its infirm and torpid exe- 
cution. It is too thinly imagined, too much 
committed to literal representation, to float 
an idea of such weight and magnitude as 
that which Lawrence sought to express. Re- 
calling his earlier successes, one is inclined to 
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believe that as the preoccupation with sex 
grew upon his mind, it outgrew his imagi- 
nation. 


TOGETHER AGAIN by Helen Grace 
Carlisle (CAPE & SMITH. $2.00) 


Just as each new model of a motor-car must 
have a dashboard full of new dials and de- 
vices, no novel today is worth its ink and 
paper unless it has something in the way 
of a technical novelty, an experiment in 
form, or a new departure in punctuation. 
Miss Carlisle’s contribution to the great body 
of experiment is the omission of people’s 
names. Her three characters are simply 
designated by two pronouns and a noun: 
he, she, and the doctor. 

He is a young man of rather passionate 
and perverse character, in love with she, a 
young woman of much the same character. 
Through early experience in the School of 
Hard Knocks, both have acquired a savagely 
hostile attitude towards the world. They 
trust no one, not even each other; and at 
college they are inclined to submit one an- 
other to tests of courage and endurance. 
Their wild and impulsive pranks put one 
in mind of what went on at Princeton in 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s day, when young peo- 
ple took long walks in the rain, reciting 
“Ulalume” in drunken voices, or threatened 
to ride over precipices just for a whim. 

The romance is interrupted, after the grad- 
uation of the principals, by the presence of 
a doctor, in whose laboratory the girl finds 
employment. The doctor, a realist, a man of 
facts, cool, hard and indifferent, falls in love 
with the girl and exercises such a fascina- 
tion over her that he not only succeeds in 
seducing her but in leading her over to war- 
torn France to work in a hospital. The boy 
follows, and difficulties ensue which result 
in grim tragedy for them all. 

This breathless, dishevelled, and unbut- 


toned narrative owes less to life itself than 


to a rather flighty reading of Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway and O'Neill. The book is a 
clearing-house (or pawn shop) for much of 
the romantic psychology of the day. And 
it is so incoherently written and so noxious 
in its sentimentality that it cannot even be 
recommended as entertainment. 

FREDERICK DUPEE 


PORTRAIT BY CAROLINE dy Sylvia 
Thompson (LITTLE, BROWN. $2.50) 


In Portrait by Caroline Sylvia Thompson 
tells a story as intense as her own unflinching 
insight; the people of the story move and 
speak and live, deeply, in the insistent help- 
lessness of their present. Quite without strain, 
and with entire fidelity, one is admitted to 
intimacy with Caroline, Maurice and Peter 
in their world of upper-class English coun- 
try and town. The intricately devised con- 
flict of action and thought, the carefully 
recorded shadows of the mind, suggest that 
Miss Thompson has a more than casual lik- 
ing for the problems of Henry James, Mere- 
dith, and Proust. 

Miss Thompson delights in portraying the 
incongruity of reaction and fact as they ap- 
pear against the background of things ex- 
pected; moods rarely match and people are 
most matter-of-fact when they should be 
most sensitive. By innocent accident Caroline 
fails Maurice and Peter and herself. 

Caroline is loved both by Maurice, her 
husband, and by Peter. Though she loves 
them both in return she cannot escape isola- 
tion, for as she tells Peter, “It isn’t death that 
parts people, it’s life”. Caroline tries to face 
herself and her emotions, but honesty does 
not remove the triangle and in the end she 
tells Peter to go away. 

Though Portrait by Caroline succeeds in 
dramatizing subtleties, it does not sacrifice 
the solidity of its characters to the fourth 
dimension of experience. The dialogue is 
sturdy (fortunately there is much of it) and 
the stream-of-consciousness passages are well 
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controlled. The story is never given over to 
romanticism, modern or otherwise, and one 
feels that Sylvia Thompson hates “mean liv- 
ing and dull feeling” above all else. But it is 
not an entire surprise to find that the author 
of The Hounds of Spring is as uncompro- 
mising as she is skilful. 


NANCY EVANS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF JULIA dy Isa 
Glenn (KNoPrF. $2.00) 


Wirtn A Short History of Julia Miss Glenn 
comes into her own. And a very good own 
it is that establishes her among the really 
valid novelists of her country. That is no 
small thing, the writers of her country stand- 
ing now very high in the literature of the 
world. 

One has followed Miss Glenn for a long 
time now—through the several coups d’essat 
the valid novelist must make. Real Miner- 
vas do not spring fully armed from the head 
of Jove and Miss Glenn has had to get sev- 
eral things out of her system before writing 
with the equanimity and skill that mastery 
demands. Heat, Little Pitchers, Southern 
Charm and Transport were all expressions 
of dislike—for Oriento-tropical conditions, 
for the restraints of army or of Southern 
life. What don’t authentic novelists dislike 
and have to get out of their systems? 

But Julia, for short, is a real projection of 
Southern life, observed and digested and 
therefore sympathetic. I daresay Miss Glenn 
may still react towards the South with as 
much dislike as she put into Southern 
Charm, with its ironical title, but in her 
latest book she has given a rendering of con- 
ditions—of a civilization. The renderings of 
a real artist are never lacking in comprehen- 
sion and comprehension never wants for 
sympathy. Jeer as you may at Southern 
formalities or Southern magnifications of 
family, the South evolved a civilization that 
leaves its traces on today. That is a good 
thing for today. For any civilization is only 
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an experiment in the onward march of 
humanity towards—towards what? 

At any rate Julia is the Une Vie or the 
Esther Waters of, say, somewhere in Georgia. 
As in Maupassant’s masterpiece or as in 
George Moore’s you have here the hegira of 
two women across the conditions of a type- 
hardened world. The one is of the upper 
crust, the other a serf by condition, but in 
the end both are left, not without a common 
sympathy, gazing empty-handed into a void 
future. The two traditions, white and col- 
ored, here revolve side by side like two 
differing disks of the same machine—dif- 
fering but none the less interdependent, upper 
and lower disks, but still indispensable the 
one to the other, and the one comprehend- 
ing intimately the merits and the failings 
of the other. I do not know of any better 
projection of the lives side by side of two 
different races occupying the same territory. 
Indeed, I do not believe that there can be 
any better one. The Negroes in the back- 
ground, like the old white civilization of 
whist-players who gradually evolve towards 
the iniquities of contract and have to tol- 
erate the piquancies of the youths and maid- 
ens of today, both groups live with an equal 
vividness of drawing and of intimacy. Mam- 
my Patty is as vivid and as tragic as Mrs. 
de Graffenried and the dark Cynthia as 
Julia au clair visage. If the men are mostly 
worthless and pompous about it—well, aren't 
we all, on the Royal Mail Ship Mauretania 
—where I happen to be writing this—as in 
Hoboken, or Pawtucket or in Atlanta. We 
wear it is true our pomps and littlenesses 
with less of an air than the Captain Ruther- 
ford or the Mr. Breckinridge who overshad- 
owed poor Julia. But we are all much of a 
muchness, we men; and Mr. Breckinridge, 
who at the card party asks, “What is a gen- 
tleman?” and then falls heavily to the floor, 
lying on his face—he asks a question we 
might just as well ask before we lie down, 
on face or back, for good. It makes little 
odds whether we be of the South or the 
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North, we are like that; and in our back- 
grounds sit our Julias and our Cynthias, 
gazing empty-handed into futures that we 
shall void. That is the touch of universality 
that all authentic novels must have. Having 
attained to it Miss Glenn is much to be con- 
gratulated. Julia is a very beautiful and a 
very touching book. 
FORD MADOX FORD 


CLAUDINE AT SCHOOL by Colette 
(BONI. $2.50) 


Ir was with this book, published several 
years ago, in France, that Mme Colette 
burst into fame and notoriety. A story of 
schoolgirls and their affairs naturally has 
less popular appeal than such stories as 
Chért and Mitsou which deal with more 
adult intrigue, and this is probably the rea- 
son why the later books were translated 
first. Their frank, popular, Gallic style has 
served however as introduction to this ro- 
mance. Claudine is a well-bred provincial girl 
of fifteen whose father is interested only in 
snails and whose mother is dead. She goes 
to the town school, where she learns little 
of books and much of life. Mlle Aimée, the 
pretty eighteen-year-old teacher, arouses con- 
siderable emotion and even more curiosity 
in the young girl. But when Claudine finds 
that her adored one is also beloved by the 
woman principal—a “horrid red-head”— 
love turns to hatred, but the curiosity is 
sharpened. Poking and prying, this pre- 
cocious girl cynically watches the two 
women. And she watches the courtship of 
the younger one by a stupid young man and 
she scents the true relationship between both 
the women and the school doctor. She revels 
in the confidences of her companion, the 
“big Anais” whom even Claudine enviously 
describes as vicious. She pinches and tor- 
ments the younger sister of Mlle Aimée, 
who is a pupil at the school, egging on the 
perverted instincts of the child. The amorous 
doctor makes crude advances towards her 


and, although repelled by him, she is much 
flattered. The book ends with the gradua- 
tion of Claudine and the disgrace of the 
doctor and one of his mistresses. The girl 
has learned everything about sex except its 
decency and nothing of friendship or love. 

The book combines a freshness and great 
feeling for adolescence with an obsession 
with sex. There is an air of candor and au- 
thenticity which makes one accept the state- 
ment on the jacket that the story is autobi- 
ographical. The story is not presented as 
either an exposé of girlhood or French peda- 
ogy. Girls and schools are carefully indi- 
vidualized. It would take great faith in the 
human race to make one say that, given the 
teachers and the influence of one really 
vicious girl like Anais, the situation might 
not crop up anywhere. 


THE ISLAND by Naomi Royde-Smith 
(HARPERS. $2.50) 


Tue jacket warns us that Miss Royde-Smith’s 
theme is “delicate”, treating as it does of the 
sex impulse turned from its legitimate outlet 
to more mysterious and only recently men- 
tioned courses. “Goosey”, the well nick- 
named heroine of this extremely ser~’ * * and 
very readable book, is first introdiced in her 
formative adolescent years. She lives with an 
unsympathetic aunt and uncle on a Welsh 
farm. Spurned, ever so slightly, by a man to 
whom she has never even spoken, hypersen- 
sitive and provokingly docile and_ stupid, 
Goosey becomes the abject slave and admirer 
of a flashy town girl boarding at the farm, 
This contact, which at first seems an excellent 
thing for the gawky, unawakened young girl, 
proves to be her ruin. It is the consuming pas- 
sion of her dull life, beside which everything 
else (like the millinery trade and an elderly 
courting widower) is dross. The story follows 
her through to the threshold of old age. Miss 
Royde-Smith writes extremely well with hu- 
mor, charm and delicate perception. 

ESTHER FORBES 
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THE FIFTH SON OF THE SHOEMAK- 
ER by Donald Corley (mcsrive. $2.00) 


Wirn the title in mind and going upon the 
author’s own jacket design, one takes up this 
book with the expectation that it will be a 
children’s book. And indeed it is—but for 
children over twenty-one. The story of the 
expansion of an East Side cobbler’s shop into 
a chain of shoe stores was hardly intended 
for boys and girls; on the other hand, the 
story of the shoemaking talents of the Rus- 
sian cobbler Ivan and the musical talents of 
his fifth son Pyotr could certainly not have 
been expected to appeal to mature men and 
women. It is a misplaced fairy tale, more im- 
probable than Hans Christian Andersen, 
more sentimental than Sterne, more gushing 
than a saleslady. It is gilded with a thousand 
ornaments—a great many of them sugges- 
tive of James Branch Cabell. And the cob- 
bler, of course, is a saint, and the composer 
a genius. 

No one will enjoy finding fault with Mr. 
Corley, however; he is too tender about the 
entire world. He may violate every existing 
canon of taste, and in this book he does. But 
in the end we are obliged to forgive him, for 
every word that he writes comes unmistak- 
ably from his heart, and it is evident to any- 
one that his heart is in the right place. 


KEITH OF KINNELLAN by Agnes Muir 
Mackenzie (Rr. R. SMITH. $2.00) 


Sirrinc in her Bloomsbury flat, Miss Mac- 
kenzie has written a novel of her native 
Scottish coast. As is fitting when a birth- 
place—alas! now changed by industrialism 
and the decline of the West—falls into the 
hands of an author of taste and cultivation, 
she has written with the zeal of an antiquary 
and with nostalgia. It is the latter which does 
most to impart charm to her novel. The story 
is that of Gilbert Keith, who becomes the 
laird of Kinnellan upon the death of his 
father. While his wife Bertha is away for 
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the night he cannot refrain from seducing 
his cousin and ward, Anne Ogilvie. Later, 
half by accident, half in earnest, he shoves 
Bertha over one of the dangerous coastal 
cliffs. He is almost brought to trial for her 
murder, but the case is not pushed against 
him by the authorities. Anne, who is a Cath- 
olic, goes to a convent. It then develops that 
she is pregnant. Through the mediation of a 
wise Catholic priest Gilbert is led to follow 
and marry her. At first he thinks of selling 
Kinnellan and going to America. Later, 
however, he decides to return to Kinnellan 
with Anne, and in the end they settle down 
in the ancient home, faced by a certain 
amount of neighborly disapproval, it is true, 
but on the whole happy. 

It is evident that Miss Mackenzie has 
made a romance of a story whose only sig- 
nificance could have been a moral one, and 
that she has most cold-bloodedly sacrificed 
poor Bertha to an unprincipled nepotism. 
And yet one reads her novel with a certain 
degree of pleasure, particularly those scenes 
which are laid in interiors. For in Miss Mac- 
kenzie’s Scotland, no matter how cheerless 
it is without, there is always a glow within. 
The reader enjoys warming his hands at the 
fire of this Bloomsbury Scot’s nostalgia. 

GERALD SYKES 


SOLDIERS MARCH dy Theodore Freden- 
burgh (HARCOURT, BRACE. $2.00) 


In tus work the author attempts to give 
us a picture of war without a viewpoint. The 
effect of Mr. Fredenburgh’s book is that of 
a sincere condemnation of war, but it is a 
condemnation almost wholly devoid of social 
content, of any feeling of a socially motivated 
resentment or rebellion. What protest it con- 
tains is purely physical and personal, the pro- 
test of a naturally healthy and vigorous being 
against the threat of extinction or pain. The 
author fails to indicate just what it was that 
helped some of the men to overcome their 
animal fear, that gave them the strength 
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and perseverance to “go through with it”. 
Zorn, the hero, is repeatedly made to say that 
actual war is quite different from ideal war, 
but merely to assert that there is a contradic- 
tion between glory and the reality of attain- 
ing it is to add nothing to our understand- 
ing of war. It is the business of the competent 
artist to transfer both glory and suffering, 
that is to say the ideal and the experience, 
to a third plane where either can be appraised 
in terms of the other. Mr. Fredenburgh has 
not done so. 

With Zorn war becomes simply a problem 
of adaptation. Realizing that he is caught in 
the meshes of a “system” whose rules, work- 
ing from top to bottom, cannot be set aside, 
he decides that the best way to beat the “sys- 
tem” is to get as far from the bottom as pos- 
sible. And so he throws himself into the task 
of earning and holding a position of com- 
mand over a group of men, making them 
“soldier” in the most efficient, that is, the 
most heartless, manner approved by his supe- 
riors. What we get therefore is really a pic- 
ture of army life in war-time, with trench 
fighting, artillery battles and gas attacks as 
mere incidentals. Nevertheless, within the 
limitations noted, Soldiers March is a force- 
ful and sincere work displaying its author’s 
undoubted gift of description and honesty 
of perception. 

LOUIS RICH 


MY OWN FAR TOWERS by Mathilde 
Eiker (DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


Tue sacrifice of a daughter’s ambition for 
her parents’ need has been the subject of 
books before this, and will be again, but 
Miss Eiker, who has never yet been accused 
of triteness, has brought an element of 
originality and practicality into her story that 
lifts it above mere ordinary pathos. In tell- 
ing the story of Lucy Vale’s life, she has told 
the story of a woman who wanted to be an 
artist but was thwarted by circumstance from 
ever doing anything but support relatives. 


Each time Lucy has an opportunity to go to 
Paris to study, some ill fortune intervenes; 
the illness of her father, her brother’s ras- 
cality, her mother’s illness and finally the 
necessity for caring for her brother’s child. 
But the reader, with Lucy, knows that 
genius is not burning, and that if Lucy had 
had her chance, she would probably have 
made nothing of it. This, then, becomes the 
tragedy. The author has once more proved 
herself a writer not only of ability but of in- 
tegrity and deep insight. 

MYRA M. WATERMAN 


NOTHING TO PAY by Caradoc Evans 
(NORTON. $2.50) 


Tuts novel is written in English with a 
Welsh meaning, it has something of Ho- 
garth’s form and something of Dekker’s 
energy, it begins among the peasants in Car- 
digan and ends in Soho, and it tells the sor- 
did pilgrimage of a Welsh apprentice in the 
drapery trade. It is very difficult and exciting 
and unpleasant to read. Mr. Evans is a writer 
who is certain to be better known than he 
is today; he is, I think, a distinguished writer, 
if one can say that of a novelist who creates 
in his own image, which is the only way to 
create, but thereafter cannot separate himself 
from his creatures, so that everything in his 
story is exactly measured to their stature and 
bound up within their strange intelligence. 
His Welshmen live inward and not outward, 
they speak among themselves and not out of 
themselves. Like fish in a glass tank, they 
live a clear and deliberate and grotesque life; 
but it has no meaning to us; it can neither be 
touched nor heard. But whatever its deficien- 
cies as a novel, this is an extraordinary piece 
of literature. Perhaps one can only give an 
impression of it by enumerating those things 
which seem to enclose and imprison its vivid 
and unintelligible life—the meanness, the 
dirt, the lust, the music, and the spare and 
terrible imagination of peasant Welshmen. 
GEORGE DANGERFIELD 
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HENRY JAMES: LETTERS TO A. C. 
BENSON AND AUGUSTE MONOD ed- 
ited with an introduction by E. F. Benson 
(scRIBNER’S. $5.00) 


Tuis well-printed—though oddly and inap- 
propriately bound—volume probably closes 
the account between James and the Benson 
family. It was formally opened on “a hot 
Sunday in the July of 1884”, at Cambridge, 
when A. C. Benson, who had just taken his 
degree and was still lingering at the Univer- 
sity, went to luncheon at the house of Fred- 
eric Myers—and met there two guests, each 
of whom became a faithful, lifelong friend. 
One of these was “a small, pale, noticeable 
man, with a short, pointed beard, and with 
large, piercingly observant eyes. He was ele- 
gantly dressed in a light gray suit, with a 
frock-coat of the same material, and in the 
open air he wore a white tall hat”. Already, 
indeed, Benson knew some of James’s books 
well; his father—by this time Archbishop of 
Canterbury—had recently quoted Roderick 
Hudson in a University sermon; and the 
author of that novel was one of the young 
graduate’s “chief literary heroes”. He was 
inevitably, now, transported with delight at 
meeting him, at taking him to the service, 
after luncheon, in the chapel of King’s Col- 
lege, and then io tea in his own rooms at 
King’s. 

It was a day, surely, deserving the tribute 
of fond recollection that Benson paid it in 
his Memories and Friends, in the chapter 
which he there devoted to James. And in 
that chapter he speaks of having “a large 
bundle” of his friend’s letters. We now know 
what the bundle contained. Six pieces from 
it were printed in 1920 by Mr. Percy Lub- 
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bock in The Letters of Henry James. The 
present volume contains fifty more letters to 
Benson, and a telegram. After the publica- 
tion of Mr. Lubbock’s volumes, complaint 
was made by some who owned portions of 
James’s correspondence, concerning the let- 
ters which that editor had withheld. One 
cannot know, certainly, what treasures of 
friendly intercourse, doubtless very numer- 
ous, may still lie hidden. Time will show; 
for beyond question other letters will be 
published. But meanwhile the first effect of 
this collection—like that of two other small 
collections privately printed in 1916 and 1923 
—is triumphantly to vindicate Mr. Lubbock’s 
taste and judgment. He took from the bun- 
dle the six letters which were quite the best 
for his purpose, and which were also, in 
themselves, “among the most interesting”— 
as Mr. E. F. Benson candidly admits in his 
pleasantly written introduction, in which he 
sounds the right, true note, though, alas, not 
without a trace of affectation at the end. 
This is not, however, to say that the vol- 
ume under review is empty of value. On the 
contrary, it has a special value of its own, 
which will be gratefully acknowledged by 
all to whom James is one of the significant 
figures of the last half-century. For it gives 
us the complete written record—save for a 
few notes which, we are told, “deal with 
mere trivialities’-—of one of James’s friend- 
ships; and this is something that Mr. Lub- 
bock, with his different task and responsi- 
bilities, could not do. Yet it was worth doing, 
because it has an excellent illustrative use. 
Mr. E. F. Benson very well says: “No one 
valued and needed friendship more than 
James, and few can have had a larger com- 
pany of those with whom he established and 
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maintained a special relation. Long intervals 
often elapsed during which he neither saw 
nor wrote to them, but, when once the rela- 
tionship was established, the silver cord was 
never loosed, and he took hold on it again in 
all its brightness, and demanded to know all 
that had happened to the absent and how 
and when and why. He loved to be cherished 
in similar fashion and to be held in remem- 
brance, speaking of himself as ‘singularly ac- 
cessible to demonstrations of regard’ and 
thanking heaven that ‘for him remembrance 
was a great romance’. Nothing clouded the 
clear shining of these relationships: he could 
be and invariably was critical of his friends, 
but he wholly rejoiced in their successes and 
achievements, humourously picturing himself 
as ‘gilded by their effulgence’ as he watched 
their enviable progresses”. 

Something of all this has been generally 
known—and it raises an embarrassing ques- 
tion for those who like to insist that James 
timidly shrank from the real world—but now 
it is possible to see at full length what this 
“special relation”, not among the most in- 
timate of James’s, a “representative” one 
rather, actually was. And the spectacle is one 
of beauty—of a beauty scarcely to be realized, 
however, save from the combined impression 
made by the whole correspondence, which 
extends itself over the years from September, 
1892, to May, 1915. And so far as it yields to 
specification, Mr. E. F. Benson has sympa- 
thetically pictured—in the passage from his 
introduction which I have just quoted—the 
quality of James’s devotion to his friends. 

For the rest, these letters tell little which 
cannot be learned from Mr. Lubbock’s vol- 
umes, though they interestingly supplement 
that more important collection at various 
points. For example, in one of the letters 
printed by Mr. Lubbock, James speaks of a 
time (May, 1895) when he was acting as a 
friendly guide to Alphonse Daudet, then 
staying in London. He had taken Daudet to 
Windsor and to Eton, where Benson was a 
master, without notifying the latter of his 
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coming—and had, as a consequence, failed 
to see him. This provoked a protest, to which 
James answered: “Strike, but hear me.... 
I weighed the question of notifying you in 
advance—weighed it anxiously; but the scale 
against it was pressed down by overwhelm- 
ing considerations. Daudet is so unwell and 
fatigable and unable to walk or to mount 
steps or stairs (he could do Windsor Castle 
only from the carriage), that I didn’t know 
he would pull through the excursion at all— 
and I thought it unfair to inflict on you the 
awkward problem of his getting, or not get- 
ting, into your house—of his getting over to 
Eton at all—and of the five other members 
of his family being hurled upon you.... 
Still, I had a sneaking romantic hope of you. 
I should have liked them, hungry for the 
great show, to behold you! As I turned sadly 
from your ‘adorable cottage’ and got back 
into the carriage A. D. said to me—having 
waited contemplatively during my conference 
with your domestic: ‘Ah, si vous saviez 
comme ces petits coins d’Angleterre m’amu- 
sent!’ A. C. B. would have amused him still 
more. Content yourself, for the hour, my dear 
Arthur Benson, with ‘amusing’ a humbler 
master of Dichtung—and an equal one, per- 
haps, of Wahrheit”. This explanation led to 
further correspondence, and an invitation (as 
we now learn from the new letters under re- 
view), in accepting which James added: 
“Thanks indeed for the little story of the 
Eton-boy and the Daudet book: it will charm 
the sensitive Alphonse. I wish he might have 
done Eton properly—but (though I take 
them all, woe’s the day—-7 persons!—to Ox- 
ford on Saturday) he is unable to do any- 
thing properly. He is not like your Papa and 
Mamma; whose visit, moreover, is the only 
thing, I think, I ever envied the Queen. Don’t 
be presented—be like me: be a Rock. Let the 
Queen be dying to have you—and not have 
the time. Your ‘g maids’ sound like the Grand 
Turk—save for their maidenhood! Will they 
all wait on me?” 

A few other sallies of this kind not only 
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supplement Mr. Lubbock’s representation 
but, indeed, serviceably correct it in small 
ways. And, in addition, the present volume 
contains an interesting series of fourteen let- 
ters to M. Auguste Monod, extending from 
1905 to 1913, from which can be learned 
James’s fortune, as he saw it, at the hands of 
a capable and sympathetic man of letters who 
turned some of his shorter pieces into French. 
In a word, he had finally to confess, “the 
sense of the translator’s fumble (fumble even 
at the very best and finest)” was always for 
him “a thing of irritation and anguish”. 
Hence he positively rejoiced in 1913 when 
M. Monod discovered that A Small Boy and 
Others “utterly defied translation”. And yet, 
probably still in 1913—and certainly at an 
earlier time—James would have been pleased 
much more, and more truly, had M. Monod 
succeeded happily in his task. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, in his introduction to 
the Monod letters, says that he was unable 
to ascertain how many of the projected trans- 
lations “were actually carried through”. Ap- 
parently only two of them were published— 
“Paste” (Perle Fausse, Revue Bleue, 18 
January, 1908) and “The Siege of London” 
(La Conquéte de Londres, Mercure de 
France, 16 November and 1 December, 1912) 
—though the translation of at least two oth- 
ers, “A London Life” and “The Given Case”, 


was completed. 


ROBERT SHAFER 


THE FRIEND OF SHELLEY by H. J. 


Massingham (appLeton. $3.50) 


Tue first thing the name of Trelawny re- 
calls is probably, for most people, Mary Shel- 
ley’s picture of “A kind of half-Arab Eng- 
lishman whose life has been as changeful as 
that of Anastasius, and who recounts the ad- 
ventures of his youth as eloquently and well 
as the imagined Greek”. It is an arresting de- 
scription, but it does not make out that the 
subject possessed any deep ulterior signifi- 
cance. That is doubtless why Mr. Massing- 
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ham calls it “patronising”. For with an 
enviable if partly mistaken enthusiasm, he 
insists on investing the hero of his biography 
with the deepest significance. 

This Trelawny did not possess. The story 
of his early life as told by himself in his Ad- 
ventures of a Younger Son reveals, it is un- 
deniable, a decided originality of outlook, 
and a singularity of deportment. Trelawny’s 
originality has not, however, any important 
meaning for posterity. Mr. Massingham em- 
phasizes the fact that he was like one of 
Byron’s corsairs, but would willingly forget 
that it was Byron himself and not any of his 
corsairs who is really significant of the age 
in which he lived. And, unusual as Tre- 
lawny’s Adventures were, they fail to hold 
the attention as his Recollections of the Last 
Days of Byron and Shelley do. If Trelawny 
is to have real interest for us, except as a 
“character” who was more or less “sympa- 
thetic”, he must borrow it somewhere. 

Although he does not say so and in fact 
implies the contrary, Mr. Massingham evi- 
dently feels this himself. He writes of Tre- 
lawny as “The Friend of Shelley”, and 
invests him with an aura “by right of dis- 
cipleship”. As a corollary he tends to depre- 
ciate unduly almost all the rest of those who 
were closest to Shelley. Only the compara- 
tively harmless Edward and Jane Williams 
escape his censure. 

The cumulative effect is unfortunate. It is 
difficult to like Mary Shelley very much and 
still more difficult to admire her extravagant- 
ly. A thousand circumstances show her es- 
sential mediocrity. But if not of Shelley’s 
stature, she was in advance of most the 
women of her age, wrote books that were 
sufficiently celebrated and through the title 
of one of them she has added a word to the 
English language. She certainly amounted to 
more than Trelawny, and nothing is to be 
gained by seizing every occasion to try to 
enforce the opposite. 

With Lord Byron, he does not go so far; 
but contents himself with focusing his at- 
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tention on some of Byron’s less amiable 
traits. Leigh Hunt, however, fares perhaps 
the worst of all. Mr. Massingham gives to 
everything Hunt does or says the most un- 
fortunate twist possible. Yet surely he cannot 
he ignorant of Shelley’s deep-seated affection 
and unshakable esteem for Leigh Hunt, re- 
peatedly expressed in word and deed. “One 
more gentle, honourable, innocent and brave; 
one of more exalted toleration for all who 
do and think evil, and yet himself more free 
from evil; one who knows better how to re- 
ceive, and how to confer a benefit, though 
he must ever confer far more than he can 
receive; one of simpler, and, in the highest 
sense of the word, of purer life and manners 
I never knew.” 

That this should carry no weight with Mr. 
Massingham is, at first sight, very strange 
indeed. For if he perceives any fault at all 
in Shelley, he does not say what it is. He 
speaks of the “staggering ineptitude” of 
Matthew Arnold’s essay on Shelley. “Arnold’s 
mot about the ineffectual angel is one of the 
crassest as it is one of the most Philistine 
judgments in all literary criticism.” Arnold’s 
essay is certainly one of the most regrettable 
ever penned by a major critic. But in one 
of his letters—to Lady de Rothschild if I re- 
member rightly—he disarmingly explains, 
“Professor Dowden was too much for me”. 
Mr. Massingham leaves an impression of sur- 
passing even Professor Dowden in his adula- 
tion of Shelley. His tone of worship, insis- 
tently sustained, becomes very trying, and all 
the more in what purports to be a biography 
of someone else. 

The most notable instance of unfairness is 
the statement, found on page 221, that Hunt 
“did not think Shelley’s poetry good enough 
for the Examiner”. This is a point on which 
one would not have thought it possible to 
go so far astray. The first public reference of 
approval to Shelley’s work, as Mr. Brimley 
Johnson remarks, and as is well known, was 
made by Leigh Hunt and in the Examiner 
for December 1st, 1816 (No. 466) in a men- 


tion of “Alastor”. A few weeks later, in the 
Examiner No. 473, Hunt published the en- 
tire Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, with a 
short prefatory paragraph commending it. 
No. 518 contained a long extract from Laon 
and Cynthia in advance of the publication 
of the whole work; and another extract from 
this poem, now called by its final title, The 
Revolt of Islam, appeared in the Examiner 
No. 526. In No. 527 Hunt began, with the 
words, “This is an extraordinary produc- 
tion”, an extensive and appreciative criticism 
of the completed poem, with copious ex- 
tracts; and continued it in Nos. 530 and 531. 
Nos. 613, 614 and 615 contained a spirited 
defence of the same work and of its author 
against the violent attacks of the Quarterly 
Review, which, says Hunt, “ought to be 
ashamed of the (article) it has written upon 
Mr. Shelley”. In No. 593 there is a review of 
Rosalind and Helen in which Hunt declares 
that “Mr. Shelley has eminently succeeded 
in all that he thus wished to do”; and a lau- 
datory reference to the “Lines Written 
Among the Euganean Hills”. In Nos. 750 
and 751 Hunt published an appreciation of 
Prometheus Unbound, and in No. 752 he 
printed in the course of an article on Shelley 
the entire ode “To a Skylark”, with the 
comment: “I know of nothing more beauti- 
ful than this,—more choice of tones, more 
natural in words, more abundant in ex- 
quisite, cordial, and most poetical associa- 
tions”. In the Examiner No. 754, he gave a 
long notice of “Adonais”. Mr. Brimley John- 
son remarks with truth: “The complete series 
thus forms a body of contemporary criticism, 
the only comprehensive estimate of his genius 
that appeared during his life: a courageous 
tribute of Friendship, that honours alike the 
poet and his judge”. 

It is a pity that Mr. Massingham’s book is 
not a little better balanced, a trifle more re- 
strained. In spite of lapses, some due appar- 
ently to ignorance and others to his extreme 
partiality for his subject, his book is in many 
respects scholarly, in some inspiring. But 
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there was no need to belittle Shelley’s other 
friends to make Trelawny more interesting; 
and more telling than the reiterated and emo- 
tional description of the blank in Trelawny’s 
life which the loss of Shelley caused, are Tre- 
lawny’s own words written to Leigh Hunt, 
which Mr. Massingham does not quote. 
JAMES ORRICK 


WOLSEY by Hilaire Belloc (utppincorrt. 
$5.00) 


Ir asKED to name say the half dozen chief 
living masters of the pen, few competent 
critics would fail to include Belloc. 

The mere quantity of his work bespeaks 
an amazing energy: in just over thirty years 
he has published no less than ninety-three 
books. Talk about Raphael’s century of son- 
nets! Half his number of volumes would 
long since have killed most writers. Then 
there is the variety of his work: he ranges 
from nonsense-rhyme to high verse, from 
political economy to the fantastic essay, from 
history to farce-novels, from biography to 
travel, from warfare to religion. Still more 
astonishing is the high quality of his im- 
mense and varied production. In his vast 
heap of books—printers’ errors apart—it 
would be hard to find half-a-dozen bad 
sentences; always he is both lucid and grace- 
ful. Nowhere is his thought negligible. His 
worst enemy can accuse him neither of dul- 
ness nor insincerity. 

It should also be remembered that this 
man with his French name, his Gallic lu- 
cidity, and his typically British physique— 
stocky, powerful body, broad face and keen 
blue eyes, altogether not unlike the John 
Bull of the kindly old drawings — has 
stamped himself so deeply upon our letters 
despite the handicap of his perpetual and 
belligerent championship of Roman Cathol- 
icism, a minority religion in every English- 
speaking country but Ireland. Especially his 
historical work has been attacked on the 
score of religious partisanship. As to this 
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general charge the space here compels the 
reviewer to content himself with a general 
judgment, which is this: that Belloc has de- 
stroyed great masses of the anti-Romish case 
built up by the so-called Whig historians. 
Like many other men of considerable intel- 
lectual power he is oddly inaccurate in de- 
tails; he is perpetually writing south when 
he means north and Smith when he means 
Jones. But when the specialists of tomorrow 
begin to pick the bones of these Whig his- 
torians—as they will surely do—they will 
find his arrows deeply driven into each 
carcass. 

In this book he gives us an historical biog- 
raphy of Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of 
York, for many years Papal Legate in Eng- 
land and chief minister—almost sole minis- 
ter—to Henry VIII. 

His style, like that of many prolific writers 
(for instance Ruskin, a man of far less intel- 
lectual calibre), has become simpler with 
time. He no longer gives us the sustained or- 
gan-roll of prose of his Marie Antoinette of 
more than twenty years ago. His manner is 
still elevated and firm. He writes of Wolsey 
that “. . . he missed one small abnormal fac- 
tor, the secret control possessed over an ab- 
normal character, the king’s, by an abnormal 
woman, who came to possess Henry’s soul; 
and that detail, like the snare hidden in grass 
over which a giant stumbles, brought him 
down full length in one crash after so many 
years of uncontrolled dominion”. But in gen- 
eral his writing is addressed less to the ear 
and more directly to the mind. 

Parallel with this increasing simplicity of 
style is a concentration upon character. Thus 
the three published volumes of his History 
of England are vivid galleries of individual 
portraits reminiscent of Holbein. So too the 
vignettes of the characters in this book 
brilliantly stand out. 

Two final words as to the so-called Refor- 
mation: regarding the corruption of the six- 
teenth-century Papacy, especially the wretched 
shuffling of Pope Clement VII, Belloc is ad- 
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mirably severe. Of that wretched man he 
truly says that his “... attitude... was 
weak and tortuous in such a degree that his- 
tory has never forgiven him”. As to the par- 
ticular Indulgence that set Luther off he is 
equally candid. Whether the system which 
in its day of power produced such evils 
might have been improved upon he does not 
ask. When Roman Catholics of his calibre 
begin to ask themselves that question the re- 
union of Christendom will be nearer. Mean- 
while the contemporary Roman Church, 
with its extreme centralization and rigid au- 
thority, can at least point to the confusion so 
nearly universal outside its borders. 

Belloc’s second point regarding the Refor- 
mation is that its time resembled the present 
in that it was big with change of a sort 
whose nature no living man could then fore- 
see. If indeed that is so, then at least the 
sixteenth-century parallel persuades us that 
our coming changes may be very different 
from those anyone now expects. 

HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


RETROSPECT éy Lord Balfour (Houcu- 
TON MIFFLIN. $3.50) 


WueTHER as autobiography or as a contri- 
bution to political history this book is re- 
markably thin. To all serious intents and 
purposes it stops at the year 1886, before the 
time of Balfour’s political eminence, before 
the time when his reminiscences would have 
been most likely to interest us. It is some- 
what vaguely inhabited with the gigantic fig- 
ures of Gladstone, Salisbury, Beaconsfield, 
documented with rather lifeless letters and 
mechanical conversations. The only time that 
Balfour’s prose throws off its lethargy is in 
the account of the famous Fourth Party, and 
of that astounding and brilliant figure, Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Lord Balfour died be- 
fore he could complete this book, and his 
hand—once upon a time, be it remembered, a 
very cunning hand—had lost the better part 
of its cunning when he wrote it, so that his 


words at best can only communicate the 
fragments of a charming personality. 

And yet, having read the book, one is sur- 
prised into the reflection that it has been not 
only readable but fascinating. Examine it 
once again, chapter by chapter. You will find 
remotely surviving in its author’s tired and 
faltering prose the very accent and intonation 
of cultured Victorian talk, the sort of talk 
that contemporary volumes of Punch and a 
few—very few, and those not the best known 
—of the contemporary novels have kept alive 
for us. In the sense that Retrospect talks to 
us, it is not an experience to be missed. 

GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS: A MEM- 
OIR by Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia 
(vIKING. $5.00) 


Unoer the slightly ironic title, Education of 
a Princess, the Grand Duchess Marie of Rus- 
sia has set down a record of her life. Marie 
was one of the last surviving Romanoffs, a 
grand-daughter of Tsar Alexander II, a first 
cousin to the ill-fated Tsar Nicholas, and sis- 
ter to the Grand Duke Dmitri who was 
exiled for his implication, with Prince Yu- 
supoff, in the death of Rasputin. As one 
might expect, her recollections are politically 
uninteresting and unimportant. In spite of 
the obvious growth of revolutionary senti- 
ment in Russia, the Romanoff family never 
seriously considered relinquishing a jot of its 
despotic power, and spent the last years of the 
reign in blind and unsuspecting comfort. 
Even when the revolution broke, Marie, at 
the center of the terrible whirlpool, under- 
stood comparatively little of the events which 
had set it in motion. 

As a personal record, however, the memoir 
is illuminating. Although the Russian court 
was rather less formal than the courts of 
Europe, the life of a Russian royal princess 
was spent in a veritable vacuum. Marie’s for- 
mal education, received at the hands of stupid 
governesses with irreproachable family con- 
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nections, was incredibly narrow and false. 
She had little in the way of family ties—since 
her mother was dead and her father ban- 
ished for an unsanctioned remarriage—noth- 
ing in the way of disinterested friendships or 
intellectual interests and pursuits. Dull and 
tedious as the chapters are which precede her 
marriage to Prince William of Sweden, they 
can hardly be a tenth as dull as the existence 
they chronicle. 

After the annulment of her marriage, Marie 
returned to Russia, went to the front as a 
nurse during the war, and organized and di- 
rected her own hospital. The really stirring 
chapters of the book are those which de- 
scribe her second marriage, this time from in- 
clination, to Prince Putiatin, the assassination 
of Rasputin, the imprisonment and death of 
her aunt, and the final escape through the 
Bolshevist lines to Roumania. The events of 
the book, since they amply warrant it, might 
have been related in much more dramatic 
form. But what the narrative loses in force it 
gains in obvious authenticity, in reticence, 
and in an engaging appearance of honesty. 

MARGARET WALLACE 


FRANCIS DANA dy W. P. Cresson (p1at 
PRESS. $5.00) 


Tue author of Diplomatic Portraits has here 
written a fascinating volume which might 
be called a history of the American Revolu- 
tion and Revolutionary diplomacy in so far 
as Francis Dana was involved. Thus the 
military aspects of the war are scarcely 
touched upon except for a brilliant chapter 
on Valley Forge, and this was included only 
because Dana was the leading member of 
the congressional committee which, on ac- 
count of the Conway Cabal, was sent there 
to interview the Commander-in-Chief. As a 
result Dana became a profound admirer of 
Washington. 

The real story begins in 1879 with the mis- 
sion of John Adams—Dana acting as secre- 
tary and alternate—to France as “Minister 
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Plenipotentiary appointed to negotiate a 
Treaty of Peace and Commerce with Great 
Britain”—a peace not to be realized for near- 
ly four years. This is not a history for the 
hasty reader. The author refrains from dram- 
atization of his facts, but he has marshalled 
his material in masterly fashion. 

Dr. Cresson has drawn largely on Dana 
papers still in manuscript and on other origi- 
nal material (some of which has never be- 
fore been used). The activities of Franklin 
in Paris are slighted in favor of the adven- 
tures of Adams and Dana. Adams, of course, 
neither liked nor trusted Franklin. Nor was 
his own method of breaking through the 
diplomatic meshes “like a whale goes thro’ 
a net”, in his own words, entirely agreeable 
to the greater diplomat. The French loved 
Franklin; they disliked Adams, who thor- 
oughly disliked and mistrusted them. Dana, 
so closely bound to Adams, both politically 
and in friendship, was inclined to his side, 
but he maintained the judicial mind 
throughout. 

Then Dana went on his forlorn mission to 
Russia, a Puritan Don Quixote sent to tackle 
the most corrupt and licentious court in 
Europe, the court of that fascinating, extraor- 
dinary woman, Catherine the Great. He 
went—to cap the absurdity—accompanied 
only by his friend’s son, John Quincy Adams, 
then a boy of fourteen, as his secretary, in- 
terpreter of French, and ward. 

It seems doubtful if anyone but a Franklin 
could have accomplished much at St. Peters- 
burg in opposition to the charming Sir James 
Harris (Lord Malmsbury), backed by British 
gold. That an upright colonial lawyer should 
have failed even of a hearing in two years 
was to be expected. Meanwhile the courtiers 
of the great Queen and Empress enjoyed the 
spectacle of this faithful servant of impov- 
erished and revolutionary colonies biting his 
nails. May no government have worse serv- 
ants than Francis Dana—and, one may add, 
than the boy interpreter-secretary extraor- 
dinary, John Quincy Adams. The latter was 
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to get his revenge. Years later as Ambassador 
to Russia under Madison he was able to 
wave aside a most pressing suggestion for 
a Russo-American trade alliance as contrary 
to the American theory. Indeed, one of the 
important contributions of this book is the 
illuminating light it throws on the back- 
ground for the American policy of “no en- 
tangling alliances” and on the attitude of the 
fathers which was later to find expression in 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Back home, Dana re-entered Congress. His 
stay there was short. He became a celebrated 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, a staunch upholder of the common 
law and the Federal Union. He died during 
the excitement that immediately preceded 
the War of 1812. Not the least memorable 
of the many letters printed in this book is 
the fiery one written by that remarkable 
woman, Abigail Adams, about the death of 
a dear friend. It is a fitting tribute to the 
memory of an eighteenth-century patriot. 
There were giants in public life in those days. 
And though Francis Dana may not be reck- 
oned among the most brilliant, powerful, or 
original, he achieved and maintained the re- 
spect and honor of them all. 


FRED T. MARSH 


HIGH STAKES AND HAIR TRIGGER: 
THE LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS by 
Robert W. Winston (uot. $3.50) 


Encouracep perhaps by the success of his 
Life of Andrew Johnson, Judge Winston has 
endeavored to depict the career of the Con- 
federate president. With much good material 
at hand the result is still disappointing. The 
author does well, indeed, in the early chap- 
ters but later falls into a maze of contradic- 
tions and errors. The reader learns with in- 
terest that “Jeff”? was not a true Southern 
aristocrat, though he comported himself as 
one, being, instead, of the second generation 
from a Welsh immigrant. Davis, father of 
Jefferson, was a wandering squatter, who 
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however gave stamina and purpose to his 
eldest son Joseph, twenty-four years older 
than his ambitious brother, to whom he 
played the part of a parent, pushing him 
through West Point and establishing him on 
a homestead after he left the army. 

It is evident that Jefferson Davis was 
shaped by climate and environment into the 
fire-eater he became. Mississippi had the 
same effect upon him that it had on J. A. 
Quitman, the New Yorker, and on Sar- 
gent S. Prentiss, the word-thrower from 
Portland, Maine. Beyond the picture of prim- 
itive days the book is ordinary, and much 
besprinkled with preventable errors. The au- 
thor begins the series of these with an artless 
anachronism, having “Booth and Barrett” 
give nine performances at Natchez, in the 
mid-forties. Before this he makes the second 
lieutenant capture Black Hawk, the rebel- 
lious warrior of the Sacs and Foxes. He has 
William Walker, the filibuster, operating 
against Cuba, instead of Nicaragua. William 
Lloyd Garrison’s fervid declaration against 
slavery is credited to “Lovejoy”. General 
Roger A. Pryor, certainly was never “Prior” 
during his long career as lawyer and Su- 
preme Court Justice in New York. The Mer- 
rimac was plated with railroad rails, not 
“sheet iron”. But enough! It would have 
been expected that with the facilities at hand 
Judge Winston would have given a states- 
manlike story of Davis’s doings while presid- 
ing over the Confederacy at Richmond, but 
he slights this almost entirely, beyond edi- 
torializing on mistakes in foreign policy and 
Davis’s failure to make himself a dictator. 

The impression which the book will leave 
with the present generation is one of pity 
that the South could bow to such leadership. 
To quote: “In a word Jefferson Davis was a 
paradox. A neurasthenic and a semi-invalid; 
one eye gone, he was nevertheless a fighter; 
a nationalist, he was the champion of States’ 
rights; the apostle of liberty, he advocated 
slavery; a Democrat, he aspired to aristoc- 
racy; professing great love for the Union, he 
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was about to pursue a course to destroy it. 
. . » He had deceived himself into believing 
that the clock had been turned back, that 
slavery could exist in the heart of America 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, and 


that the Union and slavery could march 
hand in hand”. 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT by Cardi- 


nal Goodwin (STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
$4.00) 


Tuis is a coldly critical account of the career 
of the Pathfinder to whom we owe Califor- 
nia and much besides. Most romantic of 
American adventurers, his was an unfortu- 
nate story. Often within sight of a high place 
in history, something always spoiled him. 
He was recognized politically by becoming 
the first presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican party, and in his declining years 
was supported, after much misfortune, by 
being made Territorial Governor of Arizona. 
His delinquencies would appear to have been 
more the results of imagination than of 
mischief, but his latest biographer shows him 
no mercy. His term of office as Military 
Commander of the Department of the 
Missouri was darkened by graft and assump- 
tions of authority that would have brought 
him severe punishment at the hands of a less 
magnanimous man than Abraham Lincoln, 
while his usurpations of power were amaz- 
ing. His successes were for others; his fail- 
ures were his own. His temperament was 
too enterprising for his capacities. This the 
author clearly shows, and would have it that 
he was a vagabond by instinct, accounted for 
by the wanderings of his parents in pre-natal 
and later days. 

It is a painful picture, the result of studies 
which one somehow wishes had not been 
undertaken. The great results that have fol- 
lowed in the man’s footsteps have earned for 
his memory a large measure of fame and 
forgiveness. 


DON C. SEITZ 


THE LONGER DAY by the author of Miss 
Tiverton Goes Out (BOBBS-MERRILL. $2.50) 


A bETAILED and intimate study of the life of 
a strange woman who once ran away from a 
picnic at which Tennyson, Ruskin, Huxley, 
Darwin, Browning and other literary nota- 
bles were guests, because she was not par- 
ticularly interested in what was being said or 
done. Brenda Holt’s sister and father, and 
after them, her husband and children, were 
all a. part of the innermost circle of the bril- 
liant literary set of the late Victorian era, but 
Brenda, in spite of the vast opportunities 
offered her, made no attempt to profit by 
contact with the “great minds” of her day. 
This woman, who apparently had no inter- 
ests other than her fanatical devotion to her 
gibbering idiot child, Brownie, finds for her- 
self, and for the few who understand her, a 
richness and meaning to life which was 
never known by these clever, restless, experi- 
menting, eternally seeking and questioning 
people who pitied her her narrow existence. 
A well-written story, occasionally 
mental. 


senti- 


FRANCES T. GREEN 


VOLTAIRE by Georg Brandes (Boni. Two 
VOLs. $10.00) 


Tuts much-heralded work from the critic of 
Goethe, Heine, Shakespeare, and Michel- 
angelo, for the translation of which we have 
been waiting since 1917, is a disappointment. 
And that despite the most naive and deeply 
rooted predisposition to receive it enthusiasti- 
cally, for Georg Brandes enjoys an undis- 
puted and international reputation as a critic 
and biographer. Moreover, we have been told 
that when he sat down to write his Voltaire, 
after having lived and fought for his ideals 
through three-quarters of a stormy century, 
he was himself a sort of “patriarch of Ferney” 
and arbiter of literary fashion. That his own 
life offered a perfect preparation for a sym- 
pathetic understanding of his subject there 
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can be no doubt; but whatever advantages 
Brandes may have started with, the fact re- 
mains that a professor and literary historian, 
Gustave Lanson, in one quarter of the space 
Brandes uses, had already written a life of 
Voltaire which surpasses his in every respect. 
And in English, despite the efforts of the 
present translators, the definitive biography 
will probably continue to be the already 
fifty-year-old work of Viscount Morley. 
The greatest fault of Voltaire is that it 
lacks a general plan: exercising no selection 
at all, the author has tried to squeeze to- 
gether all his notes. From the maze of ir- 
relevant digressions, ill-organized quotations, 
and long accounts of minor incidents having 
no bearing upon the subject, the astounding 
personality of Voltaire emerges as if in spite 
of Georg Brandes. But the genius of the 
man has withstood even more severe tests 
in the past, since it has survived the wither- 
ing dryness of innumerable doctoral theses, 
the overwhelming if invaluable notes of the 
Société des Textes francais modernes, and 
the mutilations of generations of anthologists. 
Brandes knows the eighteenth century well 
enough (though for those who do not he 
might have added a few more dates) to rec- 
ognize that no apology is needed for either 
the actions or the writings of the man who 
epitomizes the spirit of that century. Even 
his shameful lawsuits with the Président de 
Brosses and the German merchant, or the 
contradictons involved in the attempt to send 
his enemies to the Bastille, and the frequent 
ridicule of their lowly origin by the self- 
ennobled champion of liberty become quite 
comprehensible when one is familiar with 
Voltaire’s character and that of his age. Such 
actions startle us now no more than those 
conscious contradictions: the dedication of 
(Edipus to the incestuous Regent and of Ma- 
homet to the Pope. Without endeavoring to 
excuse Voltaire, then, Brandes presents the 
good and the bad in his nature; in dealing 


with Voltaire’s enemies, however, the biog- 
rapher shows less indulgence than he him- 
self did: the chapter on Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, for instance, is shockingly partial. 

Where Brandes excels, on the other hand, 
is in the portraits of Voltaire’s contem- 
poraries and the wealth of anecdotes, drawn 
from private correspondence and memoirs, 
with which he has filled in his background 
of French, German, and English society. 
The Duc de Richelieu, the Marquise du 
Chatelet, Madame de Tencin, Frederick II, 
and Julie de Lespinasse appear as living hu- 
man beings and at times cause one to forget 
that the author is not writing an intellec- 
tual and social history of the century. Voltaire 
is sometimes left at his amateur theatre in 
Ferney while we are swept off to follow the 
astounding career of Madame de Pompadour 
or for a glimpse of Catherine II’s court. In- 
deed, it is for just these lifelike sketches of 
Voltaire’s friends together with the often 
concise—more often frightfully prolix—an- 
ecdotes, full of humor and horror, that the 
book will be read. 

In contrast to Lanson, Georg Brandes 
brings nothing new to the criticism or inter- 
pretation of Voltaire; anyone really inter- 
ested in the subject would do better by read- 
ing a short biography and then tackling 
Voltaire himself. Though his own enthusi- 
asm for Francois Marie Arouet is apparent 
on every page, it is doubtful whether this 
study would be capable of exciting an inter- 
est in anyone, if such a person were conceiv- 
able, who knew nothing about Voltaire. 
When Brandes neither records nor criticizes 
but merely “writes”, the result is pother. In 
short, Georg Brandes’s Voltaire falls some- 
where between a good, concise biography 
and an eight-volume work on Voltaire and 
eighteenth-century society—like that of Des- 
noiresterres, for example—and as such it 
probably has its use. 


JUSTIN O'BRIEN 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE dy E. K. 


Chambers (oxForD. TWO VOLS. $15.00) 


Tus prodigious work, which fills nearly a 
thousand pages and whose appearance is at 
first terrifyingly “professional”, represents 
only a small fraction of the published work 
of a scholar who has devoted his life to the 
study of the English theatre during the medi- 
eval and Elizabethan periods. As its subtitle, 
“A Study of Facts and Problems”, would 
suggest, it leaves no question undiscussed; 
consequently it will probably immediately es- 
tablish itself and long remain the definitive 
treatment of Shakespeare’s life and work. 
But despite the excellent photographs and 
facsimiles with which it is illustrated, this 
book can have very little popular appeal, 
since Mr. Chambers has organized his ma- 
terial in such a way as to constitute a work 
of reference; as such it is invaluable and no 
Shakespeare library will be without it. Each 
chapter is headed with an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy; chronological tables, metrical tables, 
and a table of quartos are added whenever 
necessary; the subject index itself is divided 
into three parts: plays, persons, and general. 
In short, everything has been done to aid 
the student and all such devices as might 
possibly confuse him have been omitted. 
3eginning with what is known of the life 
of the dramatist and discussing at the same 
time the state of the stage in 1592 when 
Shakespeare makes his first appearance upon 
it, Mr. Chambers passes from the acting- 
companies to the publishers, and treats the 
manner in which manuscripts and play-books 
were handled in the theatre and in the print- 
ing-house. This leads naturally to the ques- 
tions of contradictory versions, lost plays, 
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mutilated texts and finally to the related 
problems of authenticity and chronology. In 
every discussion he takes account of the di- 
vergent opinions of various scholars. Thus 
by gathering together all the evidence on 
a given subject and all the conclusions that 
might be drawn from such evidence, each 
chapter constitutes a convenient index to all 
previous studies on that subject. Finally, the 
remainder of the first volume takes up indi- 
vidually and in the oldest form that it has 
come down to us each work attributed to 
Shakespeare: the plays of the first folio, those 
outside the first folio, and the poems and 
sonnets. The second volume considers all 
the non-literary records, whether genuine or 
spurious. 

In general Mr. Chambers’s conclusions are 
cautious and tend therefore to be just; his 
method is primarily that of the historian, 
and perhaps no other man is more familiar 
with the Elizabethan stage. Wherever possi- 
ble, he inclines to give Shakespeare the credit 
and to consider him as above all a conscious 
artist. For instance he calls most of the plays 
Shakespeare’s and wholly his: whereas he 
got ideas from every source, he probably did 
not dress up other men’s plays or often re- 
write his own. Mr. Chambers traces, more- 
over, a gradual development of a series of 
styles; and he finds the identification of Es- 
sex with Shakespeare’s characters and the 
discovery of other portraits of and attacks 
upon contemporaries quite groundless. On 
the other hand, in default of sufficient evi- 
dence, it is impossible to state anything 
definite as to Shakespeare’s early employ- 
ment, his reasons for leaving Stratford, or 
his Italian travels; likewise the questions of 
how much and how well he himself acted or 
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whether or not he was a Catholic must also 
remain unanswered. In his treatment of the 
mechanics of the theatre, playwriting, cen- 
sorship, organization of the companies, play- 
producing, the relation of actors to publish- 
ers, et cetera, Mr. Chambers is unequalled. 
And if anyone has a desire, as he is almost 
certain to have, to go deeper into this sub- 
ject, he has only to turn back to the same 
author’s more comprehensive work on The 
Elizabethan Stage which appeared in 1923, 
and whose design is completed by the pres- 
ent volumes. 


MARCEL PROUST; SA REVELATION 
PSYCHOLOGIQUE by Arnaud Dandieu 
(oxForRD. $1.50) 


Tue scientific language in which M. Dandieu 
veils his thought, confusing as it is to the 
layman, does not however suffice to hide the 
sources of that thought. For almost every- 
thing he says can with very little effort be 
found already expressed, and sometimes as 
far back as 1922, in the articles of Curtius, 
Crémieux, Fernandez, Denis Saurat, Paul 
Desjardins and others among his compatriots. 

Proust’s debt to Ruskin, his romantic (or 
pseudo-Bergsonian) conception of time, and 
the influence exerted upon him by music are 
questions to the solution of which, though 
they have long been commonplaces, the pres- 
ent book contributes nothing. But to those 
whose interest in this great writer is not yet 
very old or who lack access to French critical 
periodicals of the last ten years, M. Dandieu’s 
attempt to pigeon-hole Marcel Proust’s psy- 
chology will seem very ingenious indeed. A 
combination of infantilism and a sort of lay 
mysticism explains his confusion of the self 
with the object and the ultimate sacrifice of 
the object becomes useless to the artist. Like- 
wise his peculiar fetishism, which plays such 
an important part in his analysis of love and, 
in a more subtle form, underlies those famous 
evocations of significant moments in the past, 
can be attributed to an oddly primitive side 


of his mentality. When, as in the episodes of 
the cup of tea, the hawthornes, or the spoon’s 
striking against the plate, the fetish takes on 
a concrete value and the past actually becomes 
the present, we see Proust distorting reality 
as unconsciously as the child does. 

But all of this M. Dandieu might have said 
with a greater semblance of order and with- 
out recourse to an exasperating terminology. 
Claude Bernard once prophesied that a day 
would come when the physiologist, the poet 
and the philosopher would all speak the same 
language; one might add that when that day 


comes, the psychologist will still be talking 
gibberish. 


STUDIES IN KEATS dy J. Middleton 
Murry (oxForp. $3.00) 


Tue six essays collected under this appro- 
priately modest title are intended to supple- 
ment Mr. Murry’s excellent earlier volume 
of Keats-interpretation which appeared five 
years ago as Keats and Shakespeare. And 
this slim book, though it can be of little in- 
terest to those not already familiar with more 
elementary works on the great poet, contri- 
butes something to our knowledge of Keats 
and at the same time does honor to Mr. 
Murry’s scholarship. The first study concerns 
George Felton Mathew, “an elegant, pure and 
aerial mind”, whose brief and fortuitous 
friendship with the young poet ended when 
Leigh Hunt’s influence fortunately supplanted 
Mathew’s. The second presents a very sat- 
isfactory new interpretation of the sonnet 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer” 
by tracing Keats’s intellectual preoccupations 
during the months preceding its composition. 
With the essay on “The Meaning of Endym- 
ion”, the critic passes to a consideration of 
Keats’s philosophy, attempting to reconstruct 
from his poems and correspondence his con- 
ception of love, of beauty, and of truth. Mr. 
Murry has handled this dangerous task most 
cautiously, with the happy result that he is 
more often suggestive than dogmatic. 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL by Pierre Mille 
(LipPINcoTT. $2.00) 


To Finp an analogy for Pierre Mille discuss- 
ing the merits of Flaubert and Proust one 
would have to conjure up the image of 
Harold Bell Wright criticizing Meredith and 
Virginia Woolf. In the roughest possible 
chronological order he dares to ramble on 
pronouncing sophomoric judgments of such 
literary landmarks as La Princesse de Cleves, 
Manon Lescaut, and La Nouvelle Héloise, 
which on any examination paper would de- 
serve the remark: “You have not read the 
work at all”. His contribution to the study 
of French literature is the discovery that any 
given style must be either “analytical” or 
“oratorical” (and to him the Romantic nov- 
elists are oratorical!). His criterion in award- 
ing the palm of immortality is whether or 
not the writer in question has created any 
living “type” such as Emma Bovary or Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon, and consequently Marcel 
Proust, otherwise quite negligible, is saved 
by the Baron de Charlus! Gide will live be- 
cause of Alissa in Strait Is the Gate. We are 
urged to discount Rousseau’s and Stendhal’s 
handling of love because they themselves 
were thwarted in their desire for “con- 
quests”; and without a word of explanation 
we are told that Henry de Montherlant, that 
most pagan of Mithra-worshipping toreadors, 
is a Catholic novelist! Then, as if this were 
not enough, two out of every three titles are 
misquoted. 

JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


CAMERA OBSCURA dy William Bolitho 


(SIMON & SCHUSTER. $2.50) 


Tuts book contains fifty essays, some of 
which appeared in the New York World. 
It is unnecessary to insist that this collection 
is eminently worth publishing and eminently 
worth buying. Bolitho was a brilliant journal- 
ist, which in itself assures him a place in lit- 
erature. He was also very nearly a great critic 
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of life, very nearly a great critic of letters, 
and—which is most to the point—very nearly 
a great essayist. As this admirable collection 
shows, he was interested in everything and 
everything he wrote is interesting. There was 
no event, however strange, to which his 
amazingly various mind could not adjust it- 
self. But he was never wholly absorbed in 
any one subject; not because, writing three 
times a week, he had not the leisure to ex- 
press himself fully—but for precisely the op- 
posite reason: that his was the type of mind 
which preferred to express itself three times 
a week. 

Reading over these essays one is aston- 
ished by the likeness (something, I mean, 
that is neither derived nor imitated) between 
William Bolitho and Charles Lamb. One is 
distressed that this likeness should be so fu- 
gitive. But Lamb was a genius and a great 
essayist: Bolitho had that sort of restlessness 
which is sometimes mistaken for, and some- 
times approaches very near to genius; and 
if one were to compose his epitaph one might 
say that on June 2, 1930, there died a man 
in whom a great essayist was constantly on 
the point of being born. 

GEORGE DANGERFIELD 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTERS éy 


Samuel M. Kootz (BREWER & WARREN. $5.00) 


Mr. Koorz might be described as a press- 
agent for a certain school of modern Ameri- 
can painting—one sponsored by such dealers 
as Messrs. Stieglitz and Daniels—did he not 
so obviously, during the course of his book, 
prove his youth and, with it, innocence. His 
love of long words, of fashionable long 
words, reminds one of Don Marquis’s “Lit- 
tle group of serious thinkers” and some- 
times of Harlem. He speaks of Futurism and 
Eclecticism in the same breath, as though 
they were equally schools or movements in 
art. He asks for individualism, for subjec- 
tive expression, and is moved himself only 
by external evidence of a very definite fash- 
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ionable order. He prattles about modern life, 
machinery, the Puritan inheritance and its 
need of sensuality, the egoism of the nine- 
teenth-century Romantics and the crying 
need for intellect in the present-day painting. 
His logic has an amusing elasticity. He finds 
that John Marin, the water-colorist, has 
greater emotional force than A. P. Ryder 
because he has greater powers “in qualities 
of thought and painting”. He wants men to 
be simple and derides them mercilessly when 
they are sweet. He speaks of Peter Blume, 
born in Russia in 1906, as an “unsurpassed” 
American artist and illustrates the jacket of 
his book with Blume’s Show Boat. It is 
probably superfluous to repeat that he is in- 
curably fashionable. To arrive at this con- 
clusion it is not necessary to read the text. Its 
purport is told very well in the selection of 
illustrations. These, haphazardly placed on 
the book’s pages, are, with strange exceptions 
such as Sterne, Karfiol, and Kunyoshi, illus- 
trations of that much repeated thesis that 
we are living in a machine age. Ship funnels 
and factory chimneys recur more frequently 
in these pages than any other symbols of the 
modern scene. It is regrettable that the 
writers of books on art are so often without 
a background. Those who write on modern 
painting do not know that there was a Re- 
naissance in Italy a long time before little 
Cézanne stuttered his way into the making 
of a very ineloquent picture. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF DWIGHT 
WILLIAM TRYON dy Henry C. White 
(HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $7.50) 


D. W. Tryon was at the bottom of his soul 
a Connecticut Yankee. He devoted his win- 
ters to painting and his summers to fishing. 


He died a few days before his seventy-sixth 


birthday (1925), having made a very com- 
fortable fortune out of painting. His fame 
has already begun to decline. Mr. White, 
who writes this biography of him, was a life- 
long friend and pupil. He gives us a picture 
of the man which does very little to revive 
interest in his now almost forgotten art. He 
writes of Tryon, at the outset of his very 
friendly book: “He was half artist, half sailor 
and fisherman. It sometimes seemed as if the 
sportsman predominated. . . . Paradoxically 
you found him most at home when away 
from home. The land was but a sea-bird’s 
nest for him—merely a lodging for the 
night”. And of his studio at South Dart- 
mouth: “Evidently it was not a going con- 
cern. But what a fine storeroom for spare 
sails, spars, fishing tackle and the family 
trunks”, 

Few people now remember the paintings, 
although there is a room full of them at the 
Freer Museum, in Washington, and quite a 
number in the Tryon Gallery, his own be- 
quest to Smith College, where he was for a 
long time a teacher of drawing and painting. 
His greatest friend among painters was T. 
W. Dewing, whose super-refined ladies of the 
eighteen-nineties find their counterpart in 
Tryon’s landscapes. These were delicate and 
retiring dawns and twilights in which figures 
never appeared and in which any kind of ac- 
cent was taboo. The painter of his time in 
America felt that any obvious signs of vi- 
tality were vulgar. Tryon’s painting belongs 
with a school of artists which, traditionally, 
in any case, had long fingers, long hair and 
languorous eyes. It is surprising that the fish- 
erman in him never revolted against the 
painter. He must have been something of a 
Jekyll and Hyde. This book on him comes 
either too early or too late. 

GUY PENE DU BOIS 
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CONWAY LETTERS: THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF ANNE, VISCOUNT- 
ESS CONWAY, HENRY MORE, AND 
THEIR FRIENDS, 1642-1684, edited by 
Marjorie Hope Nicolson (ya.z. $6.00) 


Tue history of the manuscripts transcribed 
by Professor Nicolson for this volume is in 
itself a bit of romance. The Conways in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries seem to 
have preserved every scrap of paper that 
came into their possession. At the death of 
the third Viscount (husband of our Lady 
Anne) the archives at the family seat, Rag- 
ley Hall in Warwickshire, passed to his 
cousin and heir, Popham Seymour, whose 
nephew was created Earl of Hertford in 
1750, and Marquis in 1793. During the ab- 
sence of one lord and the minority of an- 
other, the papers suffered all sorts of depre- 
dation under an ignorant steward, some go- 
ing to feed the fires, others to cover old fur- 
niture in the lumber room. From this ig- 
nominy a single boxful was rescued by 
Horace Walpole—“a chest near five feet 
long, three wide and two deep, brim full” 
—and this was henceforth cherished by the 
family until the contents were given by the 
third Marquis to John Wilson Croker. From 
him they passed to the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office, where they now 
are, 

The letters in the present collection, with 
a few additions from the library of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and elsewhere, have 
furnished Miss Nicolson with material for 
a work of first-rate importance in the bio- 
graphical history of the seventeenth century 
and, to any one prepared to read them in 
the right spirit, of high literary interest. 

548 


The central figure of the correspondence, 
the heroine of the tale, already known to us 
from Ward’s Life of Henry More, Short- 
house’s story of John Inglesant, and other 
sources, was certainly one of the most re- 
markable characters of an age when ladies 
contrived to be large-minded without for- 
getting that they were women. With her 
letters, not a great many, are gathered those 
addressed to her by her husband, by her 
brilliant and somewhat erratic brother, Sir 
John Finch, and by friends of the family, 
besides a number that passed between these 
gentlemen themselves. Resounding names 
occur, such as that of Jeremy Taylor, whose 
episcopal seat was near the Irish estate of 
the Conways, so that the reader becomes sur- 
prisingly familiar with a closely knit group 
of relatives and friends embracing about the 
finest spirits of the age. 

The most voluminous of the writers was 
Doctor Henry More, whose devotion to the 
Lady Anne proved him a Platonist in love 
as well as in philosophy, and whose two 
homes might be said to be in the New 
Building of Christ’s College and at Ragley. 
Indeed the intimate communion of these 
two searchers after the truth, with its com- 
plete absence of any jarring note of illicit 
passion, must be accounted one of the rarely 
beautiful things of English letters. There are 
many passages bearing on the mystical phi- 
losophy of the great Cambridge scholar, not 
to mention his curious concern with ghostly 
apparitions and second sight; but in the main 
the personal tone predominates, so that the 
somewhat abstract intelligence we have 
known, and admired, in the precious, ram- 
bling biography by Ward, becomes very hu- 
man and lovable. At times the personal note 
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and the metaphysical note are intimately 
blended together; and then we see the mys- 
tical doctor at his best: 

“For the thirst after knowledge is ever 
dangerous till the divine life has its birth in 
a man, and so the soul becoming divine, God 
in man as I may so speake examines his 
works over againe, and tryes if they sute with 
the will of that divine Nature which is re- 
vived in a man. And then all the inquisi- 
tions after knowledge are as safe as sweet. 
For man then does not so much seek him- 
self as God, nor is tickled foolishly with 
pride and conceit of his knowledge, but is 
carry'd forth in divine joy and triumph, 
praysing God in all his workes. And assur- 
edly, Madam! the great confidence I have, 
that you are in that life, and breath after it 
more earnestly every day, is that which 
makes me so willing and promisses me so 
much happiness in my converse with you”. 

As for the lady, the extraordinary thing is 
that one so tortured by almost continuous 
illness could have had any mind for study. 
Indeed her ever recurring headaches are the 
principal topic of the letters to and about her. 
The iteration, it must be confessed, grows 
tedious, and would be intolerably dull were 
it not for the record of strange remedies she 
employed, with no profit, and for the phy- 
sicians to whom she applied for help, equally 
without profit. The latter include such names 
famous in medicine as William Harvey, 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
such miraculous healers as Valentine Great- 
rakes, the Irish “stroker”, and such im- 
posing mystificators as Francis Mercury Van 
Helmont. 

It is fair to say in conclusion that much of 
the correspondence, save for the halo of an- 
tiquity about it, is trivial and uninteresting. 
The editor could have made a much more 
popular, but a less valuable book, if she had 
made it half the present size. Her intermedi- 
ate chapters of biography and criticism— 
interludes she calls them—are always enter- 
taining, though a severe taste might take of- 


fence here and there at the hyperboles of 
her language. The annotations are thorough 
and judicious. 


PAUL ELMER MORE 


LIBERTY IN THE MODERN STATE dy 
Harold ]. Laski (uarpers. $3.00) 


Wiru the possible exception of Mr. Laski’s 
Grammar of Politics, this latest book is the 
most illuminating he has written. Its faults 
lie definitely on the side of the author’s 
pluralism and his apparent blindness to the 
connection between natural inequality and 
political expression of the individual per- 
sonality; its virtues are those of a penetrat- 
ing intelligence, dissecting modern problems 
and forever maintaining that eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty. 

In his discussion of the nature of liberty or 
freedom, Mr. Laski states the fundamental 
issue exactly. Equality is “an attempt to give 
each man as similar a chance as possible to 
utilize what powers he may possess”. This is 
as sound a basis for freedom as it is pos- 
sible to imagine in a modern state. It means 
in essence equality before the law, and oppor- 
tunity to use right reason in social and 
political behavior. And this expression of 
freedom is obviously something the individ- 
ual must enjoy in the midst of other indi- 
viduals and not as an opposing force to 
what the sociologists call “the social will”. 

Mr. Laski joins this conception of equality 
with the guarantees made in the first ten 
amendments of our Constitution and points 
out—what cannot be emphasized too much 
in these days of legalism—that in the United 
States we have this principle firmly fixed in 
a political form. Yet he does not overlook 
the fact that constitutional protections are 
insufficient to insure these privileges, as one 
can see in the Eighteenth Amendment. 

In his discussion of freedom of the mind 
and liberty and social power, Mr. Laski in- 
dicates certain of the modes of self-expres- 
sion which make for freedom and discusses 
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the human tendency to maintain power by 
suppression of the minority. 

The author is openly on the side of those 
minorities which attack parties in power, 
which means that in our and England’s gov- 
ernment he is a laborite. At the same time 
that he rightly opposes state control of the 
internal life of labor unions, he neglects to 
consider the frequently outrageous control 
those bodies exert on their own members 
and the potential control they would exert 
on political parties were they in a position 
to do so. Witness the recent attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor in the Presi- 
dent’s choice of a secretary of labor. 

Mr. Laski has in general too much con- 
fidence in the conscience as a guide to right 
political and social behavior. If we were a 
nation of Laskis we would enjoy, no doubt, 
that freedom Mr. Laski writes of. But expe- 
rience teaches that a man’s conscience is a 
doubtful thing and that sincerity has to be 
considered as to whether it be of the Lenin 
or the Socrates variety. Mr. Laski mentions 
reason as a basis for right action, but he 
should have made it the basis for that con- 
science in which he apparently has so much 
confidence. 

Since few men are moved by reason, it 
is idle to think that the majority can ever 
be depended on to enjoy or to grant free- 
dom except when the element of force is 
somewhere present. 

Mr. Laski may think that liberty cannot 
exist except in a democracy, but he fails to 
indicate that what is meant is a consti- 
tutional democracy where the quality of the 
government will depend on its leadership. 
Otherwise—and a number of his statements 
lean in this direction—Mr. Laski is talking 
about a radical democracy; and that con- 
tains no assurance that reason will dictate 
policies or restrain men’s lust for power. 

Finally, the wisest observation with which 
the author closes his treatise is this: “scep- 
ticism, it may be, is a dissolvent of enthusi- 
asm; but enthusiasm has always been the 
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enemy of freedom”. Obviously, we are to be 
better sceptics, which is to say, we are to be 
more rational. And such a condition is re- 
served for the few, who, it is to be hoped, 
will be our leaders. 


ALAN BURTON CLARKE 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: 
BLENHEIM dy George Macaulay Trevel- 


yan (LONGMANS, GREEN. $7.50) 


Tuis is an historical work which does credit 
to the older tradition which it represents. It 
is a statement of facts extending for more 
than four hundred and fifty pages, so that at 
the end one is amazed to realize that the 
span of time which has been covered is brief. 
It is a direct, unspeculative work in which 
you’ find out what happened in a certain 
period in a certain place, what preceded the 
event and what was the consequence of it, 
what issues were involved and what fortunes, 
who took part and who were effected, and 
what were the secondary consequences. It is 
exhaustive, but will be found to be dull or 
interesting in direct proportion to the read- 
er’s interest in the issues of the early eight- 
eenth century in England. This is history 
with maps, annotations, index, bottom-of-the- 
page references, marginal notations of dates. 
When the author describes a campaign or a 
battle, he describes it in full; there is not 
half an hour of the course of the battle of 
Blenheim unaccounted for. It is obvious that 
Mr. Trevelyan is proud of the glories of the 
England of Queen Anne, and he is decidedly 
proud of Marlborough, for whom, if for no 
one else, his historical pulse beats a little 
faster. It is the author’s intention to follow 
this volume with a second which will de- 
scribe the latter years of Queen Anne’s reign. 
The focal point of this book is the battle of 
Blenheim, but by the time we have reached 
Blenheim, we know precisely by what route, 
geographical and political and dynastic, the 
armies of England, Holland and their mer- 
cenaries had reached that little village; we 
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know the necessities which involved Eng- 
land in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the party and religious differences and divi- 
sions that agitated the home scene, the scene 
on the Continent and the compulsions and 
accidents that made allies and enemies in the 
line-up against Louis XIV, the king who so 
nearly anticipated Napoleon. 

In his Preface, Mr. Trevelyan suggests that 
if his story could have been told by a man of 
Athens, “it would move like a five-act trag- 
edy from start to finish”. If this volume does 
not so move, let it not detract from its more 
solid, and less romantic, virtues. 

HARRY SALPETER 


THE NAVAJO INDIANS by Mary Rod- 
erts Coolidge and Dane Coolidge (uouGHTON 
MIFFLIN. $4.00) 


Ir 1s merely coincidence that this book by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge and Dane Coolidge 
arrives on the crest of a wave of popular in- 
terest in the Navajo Indians—an interest 
whose inception, at any rate, may be traced 
to the success of Oliver La Farge’s Laughing 
Boy. There is no suggestion of opportunism 
in the book itself. It is a conscientious and 
carefully-planned volume, which has evi- 
dently required a great deal of patient re- 
search. Most of the material for the book 
has been gathered from the Indians them- 
selves, with the exception of the historical 
chapters concerning the relations of the 
Navajo tribe to the United States govern- 
ment. This was almost necessary, as most of 
the scientific literature relating to the Nava- 
jos is out of date and difficult to obtain. 
The Navajos are the most flourishing In- 
dian tribe of North America. In some unex- 
plained manner they have managed to resist 
the diseases which have decimated other In- 
dian tribes and, in the sixty years that they 
have lived under the supervision of the 
United States government, their numbers 
have increased from 8,000 to an estimated 
total of more than 45,000, and their wealth 


has increased proportionately. Not from lack 
of intelligence or codperation, but rather be- 
cause they have been neglected by the gov- 
ernment, they have lived largely to them- 
selves, and have maintained intact most of 
their ancient customs and traditions. 

The Coolidges have attempted to include 
in the scope of this single volume nearly 
every branch of information, general or sci- 
entific, which pertains to the history, tradi- 
tions, or daily life of the Navajo people. The 
origins of the tribe are carefully traced, and 
a very interesting if rather slender, case is 
made for their Mongolian ancestry. Their 
history, as it survives in oral tradition, their 
tribal organization, their family life and cus- 
toms, their usages with regard to marriage 
and property, and their social concepts of 
morality and justice are treated extensively. 
The greater part of the book, however, is 
devoted to the religious beliefs and practices 
of the Navajos, and to the mythology and 
symbolism underlying them. Complete as it 
is, this account represents an almost heroic 
condensation, for, according to the authors, 
the full religious ritual of the Navajos, with 
its ceremonial chants, is so long and compli- 
cated that one man during his lifetime could 
not learn a tenth part of it. Moreover, many 
of the secrets of their medicine men are still 
carefully guarded from the prying eyes of 
the white man. For the remarkable insight 
which they have attained into the mythology 
and superstition of the Navajo the authors 
are indebted to two Indians, Long Mustache, 
a medicine man, and Louis Watchman, their 
interpreter. 


ANDREE’S STORY. (vikine. $5.00) 


On July 11, 1897, Salomon August Andrée, 
with two companions, Nils Strindberg and 
Knut Fraenkel, set out in a balloon from 
Dane Island, Spitsbergen, for an attempted 
flight to the Pole. Four days later an exhaust- 
ed pigeon alighted upon the masthead of a 
Norwegian sealing vessel. It bore in a cylin- 
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der under its wing a last message from the 
daring explorers who had been swallowed 
by the Arctic ice pack. In 1930, a scientific 
expedition to Franz Joseph Land accidental- 
ly discovered Andrée’s last camp on White 
Island. With the remains of the hardy ad- 
venturers were their sledges and equipment 
and their rolls of photograph film, and, most 
valuable of all, Andrée’s diary, wrapped in 
senne-grass and an old sweater and still mir- 
aculously legible. The great silence of the 
Arctic was once more broken. The North 
had given up the key to one of its mysteries. 

This volume, prepared under the direction 
of the Swedish Society for Anthropology and 
Geography, has been published simultane- 
ously in twelve countries. It contains brief 
biographies of the three aeronauts, with an 
account of Andrée’s early experiments and 
the preparations for the flight. From the di- 
aries and log-books discovered on White Is- 
land, the editors have compiled a careful 
narrative of the flight and the heroic home- 
ward march across the Polar ice pack. There 
is a full account of the recent discovery on 
White Island, written by members of the 
party which made the find. There are signed 
articles by experts covering various scientific 
aspects of the ill-fated expedition; and final- 
ly, the diaries, letters, and log-books of An- 
drée and Strindberg are reproduced verbatim. 
Among the illustrations of the book are 
twelve photographs taken by the Andrée 
party, which have been successfully devel- 
oped after lying for thirty-three years bur- 
ied in ice. 

One cannot praise too highly the manner 
in which this material has been given to the 
public. Every care has been taken to make 
this account as complete and accurate as pos- 
sible, and to keep it at once scientifically use- 
ful and intelligible to the lay reader. Nothing 
of general interest has been omitted. Only 
Fraenkel’s meteorological journal, and some 
of Andrée’s descriptions of arctic birds and 
fishes have been reserved for inclusion in a 
purely scientific work upon the expedition. 
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LETTERS OF JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY edited by William Lyon Phelps 
(BOBBS-MERRILL. $5.00) 


Since most of these letters are printed here 
for the first time, one cannot perhaps ac- 
curately determine the plan which Professor 
Phelps has followed in making his selections, 
But knowing Riley personally, as Professor 
Phelps did, and believing, as he must have 
believed, that Riley was rather greater as a 
man than as a poet, he has apparently 
chosen those letters best calculated to dis- 
play the quality and pith of the man. There 
appears in this collection a gentle and charm- 
ing personality, kindly and modest and 
lovable, and generous to a fault. No one 
ever had, or deserved, more friends than 
James Whitcomb Riley. There are letters 
here to a wide circle of literary acquaintances 
—to Bill Nye, with whom Riley often trav- 
elled on his lecture tours, to Rudyard Kip- 
ling, to Joel Chandler Harris, to Mark 
Twain, Booth Tarkington, Meredith Nichol- 
son, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and to many 
others. There are letters to members of his 
family, and to obscure friends of his boy- 
hood. There are some very moving letters of 
sympathy and condolence. There are com- 
pletely charming letters to a child, Dorian 
Medairy, a niece of the poet Edith M. 
Thomas, whom he calls “Dory-Ann”, and 
to whom he signs himself, “Yours respect- 
fully, Bud Riley”. 

Riley was besieged with letters and verses 
from unknown poets who desired his crit- 
icism. He was unsparing of his own time 
in responding to such requests, dispensing 
praise freely, and composing long letters of 
advice dealing with technical problems, and 
particularly with the use of dialect, of which 
he was himself a master. He was never a 
sound critic where personal relationships 
were involved, and he applied superlatives 
of praise liberally to such minor poets as 
Madison Cawein and Edith M. Thomas. He 
was too kindly and affectionate by nature 
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ever to be really harsh, and he was perhaps 
too sensible of the encouragement he him- 
self had received in his youth from men like 
Longfellow, who represented to him the 
peak of poetic success. 

With the exception of his delightful let- 
ters to children, in which he had no equal, 
Riley’s letters in themselves are not remark- 
able. He was not at home in the medium 
of prose, and he had, beyond his friendships 
and the technical business of writing and 
marketing verse, extraordinarily few inter- 
ests. This collection forms a complete and 
admirable expression of his own personality, 
but there is little in it which reflects either 
his own daily life, or the life of his times. 
A few of the essential biographical facts have 
been filled in by Professor Phelps, who takes 
occasion in his introduction to dispose of 
some of the more flourishing Riley legends 
—such as the one which maintains that he 
was born on a farm, and that he was a 
sign-painter by trade. 

MARGARET WALLACE 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES by Axel 
Munthe (putTon. $3.00) 


Because of the startling success of Dr. Mun- 
the’s autobiography, The Story of San 
Michele, that famous European physician 
was persuaded by friends to offer again to 
the public Memories and Vagaries, an earlier 
work of his, long-forgotten and even some- 
what obscure at the time of its publication 
in 1898. Without any sort of revision, this 
book of essays and episodes comes, modern 
enough to hold one’s interest from beginning 
to end, and yet with enough of the nine- 
teenth century invading its pages to remind 
one comfortingly that there was a grandeur 
that was not Gertrude Stein, a glory that 
was not Chirico. 

Axel Munthe has that quality which, with- 
out conscious motivation, allows its possessor 
to inspire, soothe, and purify. Its results seem 
to surprise Dr. Munthe as completely as the 


discovery of his particular style of literature 
on the bookstands today surprises the gentle 
reader—who has learned to become a bit too 
casual in the face of monuments. 

With quiet humor, well-behaved metaphor, 
and an all-holy respect for peace and things 
stable, Memories and Vagaries revives Capri, 
gloriously free from Philistines and _plati- 
tudes; Neapolitan chaos and superstition dur- 
ing the cholera scourge; his own adventures 
while administering medical attention to the 
poor Italians in Paris near the Jardin des 
Plantes. Cats, dogs, organ-grinders and cruci- 
fixes he treats with equality. Charity, pathos, 
irony and gratitude pour from the book. 
And if Dr. Munthe has sometimes per- 
mitted himself the rather subtle luxury of 
poesy, we can forgive him—remembering 
how infectious the motif of the Mauve Dec- 
ade became. 

Lovers of The Story of San Michele will 
find Memories and Vagaries a fitting, though 
belated, preface to the Munthe autobiog- 
raphy; Capriotes the world over will know 
that, besides Douglas, Capri has yet another 
understanding prophet. 

PAUL GAUNT 


TORTURED CHINA by Hallet Abend 


(WASHBURN. $3.00) 


Late in June, 1929, the New York Times 
was requested by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China to recall its correspondent, 
Mr. Abend because of his “maliciously false” 
statements regarding conditions in the East. 
Several weeks later, Mr. Abend was placed 
completely in charge of the Far East for his 
newspaper. Those facts and findings which 
he presented in his cables to New York— 
and others which did not find their way into 
print—form the backbone of this volume. 
Mr. Abend is intense in his feelings about 
China; every chapter of his book reveals his 
bias on questions affecting the Eastern Re- 
public. His statements, however, are convinc- 


ing, and this despite the fact that they are 
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so startling as to support the contention that 
Tortured China will become another Mother 
India. This volume is better written and 
more intelligently organized than Katherine 
Mayo’s work; it presents a complete and ap- 
parently authentic picture of life in China. 
The reader is confronted by a startling pan- 
orama. A country of more than 400,000,000 
souls is disintegrating slowly before the petty, 
yet weakening, onslaughts of rival banditti, 
rival armies, rival governments. The people 
of one province starve by the hundreds, 
while the population of a district one hun- 
dred miles away rolls in wealth. Whom rob- 
bers do not murder, politico-military tactions 
exploit and destroy. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment from its seat at Nanking attempts 
to control the country, but lack of passable 
roads and decentralization of local govern- 
ment render it ineffective. It will not ac- 
knowledge its own weakness, preferring to 
foist upon the world statements of its success 
in ruling China, even while it attempts to 
promote propaganda designed to prove to 
its citizens that conditions in China are not 
so bad as those in other parts of the world. 
If we may believe Mr. Abend, and there is 
no reason to doubt him, conditions are hor- 
rifying; pillage, arson, rape, murder, exist 
where there should be peace, thrift, happi- 
ness. Mr. Abend’s solution is humane inter- 
vention in China by the United Nations of 
the world, even at the cost of subduing an 
unwilling patient by force. 

IRVING ASTRACHAN 


NEW YORK dy Paul Morand (uott. $2.50) 


Osviousty the author’s object—to damn 
New York and please the ladies—was pre- 
determined in Paris. The French will be quite 
satishied with this book, until someone else 
comes along and proves that Monsieur Mo- 
rand is all wrong about New York. And if 
this future exponent writes with the same 
pretensions to scholarship and the same 
blandishments of politesse and compliment, 
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he will prove his case just as conclusively, 
Which is but another way of saying that 
any statement one may make about New 
York is right, for the Metropolis contains 
so many facets that some part of the shine 
of truth is always bound to be reflected, no 
matter from what angle one may look. 
To get his material the author paid four 
visits to New York, the longest of them 
lasting two months. Says he: “Each of these 
expeditions brought sharply before my eyes 
fresh truths, which, but for the force of 
contrast, would not have struck me”. It is 
safe to infer that had he continued to make 
his trips he would have found new things 
to add to and—who knows?—perhaps mod- 
ify, his appraisal. For the only thing about 
New York that has not changed are the 
references to the city’s history which Mon- 
sieur Morand found in our Public Library. 


LOUIS RICH 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
by Edouard Herriot (vix1nc. $3.50) 


M. Herriot has produced by far the most 
adequate book so far available on the present 
status of European federation. Most other 
writers on the subject have given a good deal 
of space to journalistic prognostications. By 
contrast, M. Herriot concerns himself very 
little with balancing likelihoods; his interest 
is to show the degree to which various forms 
of federal activity are already being carried 
on, and to analyze just what types of co- 
ordination seem most promising. 

Starting with a brief review of the history 
of the idea of European federation, from 
the Congregatio Concordiae of George of 
Podebrad, King of Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century, to the two documents submitted 
to the Assembly of the League by M. Briand 
during the past year, he turns to one after 
another of the current phases of its out- 
working, economics, labor, public health, 
intellectual codperation, et cetera. He runs 
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through the efforts to abolish customs-bar- 
riers following on the Economic Conference 
of 1927 and expresses no surprise at their 
relative lack of success. Taking down the 
barriers between various national industries, 
he argues, is impractical so long as those 
industries are really national; it is only when 
an interest has begun to organize on the 
basis of a larger area that governments can 
treat it on a continental scale. The various 
cartels now in existence, on the other hand, 
indicate a growing tendency towards con- 
tinentalized production, and offer an ap- 
propriate field for intergovernmental agree- 
ments. The economic interrelation of various 
parts of the world, moreover, makes it neces- 
sary that the constitution of the European 
federation be wide enough to leave mem- 
bership open to England, Russia and Tur- 
key. On the political side, M. Herriot em- 
phasizes the necessity of the United States 
of Europe’s being formed within the frame- 
work of the League, and discusses such 
regional federations as those of the Scandi- 
navian States, the Little Entente, and es- 
pecially the Pan-American Union, as sug- 
gestive in their technique. 

The book is complete within itself, but 
it is accompanied by an able documentation 
which makes it a valuable reference guide 
to students who wish to carry their research 
back to original sources. 

H. D. HILL 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN ITAL- 
IAN LITERATURE by Edmund G. Gard- 
ner (DUTTON. $3.75) 


Mucu has been written about the Arthurian 
Legend, and equally much about early 
Italian literature; but until now no one has 





had the happy idea of combining the two, 
like Pickwick’s friend who wrote on Chinese 
metaphysics. Certainly Professor Gardner, 
the distinguished Dante scholar, is the man 
best suited to the task. Though his docu- 
mentation is exact and his knowledge quite 
complete, he has presented his material, for 
the most part unfamiliar to all but Romance 
philologists, in a very accessible form by 
translating the Old Italian, writing very 
smoothly, and illustrating his text with 
charming medieval drawings. Yet biblio- 
graphical notes are there for those who want 
them. 

Frequent references to the court of King 
Arthur and the Tristan story first appear in 
the pre-Dantesque poets and prose writers 
of the thirteenth century. Though the Sici- 
lian poets under Frederick II know only the 
Tristan story which they got from Provence, 
the later Tuscan poets are more familiar 
with French sources. The first Arthurian ro- 
mance in Italian appears towards the end of 
the century and is followed by almost a score 
of fourteenth-century romances. Dante’s 
Latin works, and even the Divina Com- 
media, reveal only slight connections with 
the “matter of Britain”, but Professor Gard- 
ner agrees with Boccaccio in seeing an Ar- 
thurian motive in the famous episode of 
Paola and Francesca. Boccaccio himself was 
more deeply influenced; he even devotes a 
chapter to King Arthur in the Latin prose 
of his De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. In 
the Renaissance Boiardo and after him the 
great Ariosto built their fame on rimed ro- 
mances which fuse the Arthurian with the 
Carolingian cycle. Finally this fascinating ac- 
count ends with a glance at more modern 
writers, such as Tasso, Parini, and Leopardi. 

JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, LIFE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, IN COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF AMERICA 


Twelve years ago this month THe Booxman’s Monthly Score was born. At first the bookish public was 
doubtful of its value as index of current reading tastes. Its disclosures were so different from those of the 
bookseller’s reports. And, it must be confessed, in the beginning, in January, 1919, the distribution of books 
among public libraries was not so well organized as it is today, so that one section of the country would be 
beginning to read a book which another region had finished with. Today the libraries get their books at 
about the same time, and a book which takes the popular fancy is reported simultaneously from Maine and 
California. There is no question that our reading habits in 1931 are national, whereas in 1919 they were 
local. The movies, the magazine serials—more particularly the movies—have done this to us. 
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BON VOYAGE 


About Europe, Away from 
Beaten Tracks 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


s FRANCE shares with England the dis- 
tinction of being the European coun- 
try that attracts the greatest number 

of American visitors, the selection of Philip 
Carr’s The French at Home (Dial Press. 
$3.50) as the book with which to begin a 
Bon Voyage paper on the general subject 
of little-travelled roads may seem somewhat 
contradictory. It is not. Many Americans in 
the course of what is called the “grand tour” 
acquire a wide knowledge of cafés and caba- 
rets; and at times an exasperating acquaint- 
ance with rapacious shopkeepers, innkeepers, 
waiters and taxi-drivers in the city of Paris. 
Few of them learning anything about the 
French at home. Mr. Sinclair Lewis, in that 
most illuminating of guide-books, Dods- 
worth, described a night club of Montmartre, 
and ended his description with the comment 
that in 1926 a Frenchman had once visited 
the place, as courier to a party from Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and as a result of the 
experience had resigned from a_ profitable 
profession. 

Of English authorship, The French at 
Home is, best of all, sympathetic. The Eng- 
lish attitude towards their neighbors across 
the Channel has changed considerably since 
Washington Irving, to illustrate the senti- 
ments of the usual Briton staying in Paris, 
told the story of the quick-witted man serv- 
ant who, reproved for making an unseemly 
noise, appeased his master with the explana- 
tion: “It’s this confounded French lock, sir”. 
Mr. Carr points out the many subtle linguis- 
tic shades of difference that at times tend to 
international misunderstanding; the words 


that seem to mean the same in both lan- 
guages, but do not. One such word is “igno- 
rer”, another, “demander”. Incidentally the 
latter word once played a part in Franco- 
American political relations. President An- 
drew Jackson, finding it in a diplomatic 
message, flared up at what he interpreted as 
a demand, and threatened to break off re- 
lations. 

Mr. Carr, picturing the rigid economy of 
the average French home, explains it by giv- 
ing some concrete examples of French 
salaries. The highest permanent official em- 
ployed by the city of Paris receives the 
equivalent of about $2,000 a year. The chief 
engineer gets about $1,600, and the chemists 
employed by the city about $650 a year. The 
average pay of government clerks is less 
than $400. A marshal of France receives 
about $6,000 a year; a general $2,800; a 
lieutenant-colonel $1,000. Today the highest 
salary relatively, though not absolutely, in 
France is that of the Deputy, who now re- 
ceives $2,400 a year. When the Reparations 
Commission was established, the French dele- 
gate, whose salary was fixed on a British and 
American rather than a French basis, drew 
a larger sum than any other servant of the 
State except the President of the Republic, 
and the latter has to spend a large part of 
his salary in entertainment. 


Within the limits of the United Kingdom 
unbeaten tracks are hard to find. Last sum- 
mer the reviewer sought them in Cornwall, 
but though at the end of an industrious two 
weeks with Penzance—where there were no 
signs of Gilbert and Sullivan pirates—as the 
center, he was boasting that he had been over 
every road and up every river in the Duchy, 
the unbeaten track had not come within his 
ken. His principal discovery was that in a 
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land that was widely advertised as Tre- 
lawney Land, and where posters proclaimed 
the charms of the various Trelawney Tours, 
no one seemed to know exactly who Tre- 
lawney was. There was another discovery. 
At Tresco, one of the Scilly Islands, the 
guide showed the ruins of an abbey which 
he ascribed to the twelfth century. A ponder- 
ous matron, with the national habit which 
moves travelling Britons to point out Gi- 
braltar as “our rock”, Malta as “our island”, 
and Suez as “our canal”, greeted the guide’s 
information with the somewhat astonishing 
historical comment: “Twelfth century. Just 
our Oliver Cromwell’s time”. . 

Perhaps unbeaten tracks are still to be 
found in Wales. Nearly a century ago George 
Borrow called it “Wild Wales”. W. Watkin 
Davies, in A Wayfarer in Wales (Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00), refers to it as a foreign coun- 
try; finds that its chief charm; and deplores 
the fact that the real Wales has of late been 
largely covered “by a veneer of Anglo-Sax- 
ondom”. Moreover, he is curiously consistent 
in that attitude, regarding himself, as an 
Englishman visiting in Wales, as morally if 
not politically an alien. He says: “The for- 
eigner who visits Wales ought now to be 
able to see why the Welsh people feel that 
they have a right to live, and a right to be 
themselves rather than imitation Englishmen. 
They know that they are older in civilization 
than the English, that from the proud Ro- 
man days they have maintained unbroken 
the continuity of their cultural, if not of 
their political life”. 


Relatively at least, all roads leading through 
Eastern Europe are unbeaten tracks. Once, 
not so many years ago, that part of the world 
was the vague setting for popular romance. 
In that region, somewhere east of Vienna 
and Prague, somewhere north of the Bal- 
kans, were the Illyrias, Ruritanias, and 
Graustarks of fiction, where anything might 
happen, provided at the end the adventurous 
American married the beautiful Princess, 


ruled wisely as Prince-Consort, and lived 
happy ever after. But the war, which changed 
so many things, changed that too. Rudolph 
Rassendyll rides no more to Zenda; nor 
Grenfall Lorry to Edelweiss. 

Here are three books about Czecho-Slo 
vakia. First, there is Robert Medill McBride’s 
Romantic Czecho-Slovakia (McBride. $5.00), 
the vivid story of a people who, free in the 
beginning, cherished the memory of that 
freedom in its folk-songs for a. thousand 
years before emerging again into the family 
of nations. “The heroic fight of this slavic 
people”, writes Mr. McBride, “against absorp- 
tion by the Magyars on the one hand and by 
the Austrians on the other, makes one of the 
epics of European political and cultural his. 
tory.” The romance of yesterday survives in 
such a name as Ruthenia, which Mr. Mc 
Bride describes in his chapter “The Little 
Land of the Ruthenes”. It is the eastermost 
province of Czecho-Slovakia, lying almost 
wholly on the slopes of the Carpathians. If 
the mountain peasants of Ruthenia do not 
belong to fiction, they should so belong— 
the men in their white trousers tucked in 
high boots, felt hats jauntily decorated with 
feathers, their embroidered blouses or sleeve- 
less sheepskin coats; the women with their 
moccasins tied to the ankles with thongs, 
their brilliant-hued skirts of coarse weave, 
and gay head scarfs. 


Then there is Dorothy Giles’s The Road 
Through Czecho-Slovakia (Penn. $5.00). In 
the cover maps you see the land lying be- 
tween Germany and Poland to the north, 
and Austria, Hungary, and Roumania to the 
South; its greatest length, from east to west 
some 700 miles. At the very beginning of 
the book one of the characters, designated 
as the Lily, remarked: “Czecho-Slovakia isn’t 
a place, it’s a mark on the bottom of the 
things you buy at the Ten Cent Store”. The 
observation was provoked by a dispute with 
the Artist on a mid-July Sunday as to where 
they should go in the autumn. Finally they 
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decided to meet on October first, at the Inn 
of the Three Kings in Basel, if you think 
of the place in German, or Basle, if you 
think of it in French. The result of that 
meeting was a journey that began at Cheb, 
and zig-zagged back and forth through the 
country until it ended at Jasina. 

Ruthenia is emphasized in Dorothy Giles’s 
book as it is in Mr. McBride’s book. Miss 
Giles refers to it as the fatherless baby left 
on the doorstep of the Peace Conference. No 
one knew quite what to do with her. In the 
chapter, “Some Hints for Travellers”, she 
says that Ruthenia is the only part of the 
Republic which the foreign motorist is likely 
to find difficult or impossible, and calls it, 
for the hardy few, “a fascinating, primitive 
region to be added like a falcon’s feather to 
the cap of the indomitable traveller”. Else- 
where, for motor travellers, the roads are 
fair, the distances between towns are short, 
and gasolene and garage service are to be 
had everywhere except in the smallest set- 
tlements. Despite the variety of languages a 
knowledge of German will usually meet 
any situation. According to American stand- 
ards, living in Czecho-Slovakia is cheap. The 
monetary standard is the crown, worth ap- 
proximately three cents. Lodging in good 
hotels costs from eighteen to twenty-five 
crowns a day, though at the “palace hotels” 
of the resorts the rates are of course higher. 


Again we have Czecho-Slovakia in Henry 
Baerlein’s Dreamy Rivers (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.50), a story of ramblings in the leis 
urely manner of the days when Laurence 
Sterne set forth to make his famous discov- 
ery that “they order these matters better 
in France”, and when George Borrow ped- 
dled the Bible in Spain. The Borrovian in- 
fluence in particular is marked in this narra- 
tive of the open road, with its odd, old world 
flavor. Like Borrow, the author sought out 
the company of gipsies. It was with a gipsy, 
one Jozef, a violin player in a hotel band, 
as companion that he walked across Slovakia. 
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MODERN ADVERTISING ART dy 
Frank H. Young (covict, FRIEDE. $7.50) 


Ir 1s impossible for a set of ideas to have a 
slow and normal growth in the twentieth 
century. No sooner do a group of men in 
any field get to working along what might 
seem to outside people to be new lines than 
a label becomes attached to their work, ar- 
ticles on it appear in every periodical except 
the Saturday Evening Post, newspaper men 
snatch at opportunities for controversy, and 
all sorts of irrelevant pressures are brought 
to bear on the original ideas. At the moment, 
the fine and decorative arts are the victims of 
this sort of thing, and though it is pleasant 
to see that they are receiving an amount of 
attention which they have always deserved 
but seldom enjoyed, they are getting rather 
rough treatment by the way. 

The development of the advertising busi- 
ness has, in a sense, put art in the hands of 
a new type of patron. He is a man who 
wants constant “progress” (something new 
every month that no one else has got), and 
a man who wants a formula for every draw- 
ing and an “explanation” for every design. 
“Modernism” from this point of view looks 
easy. It is easy to say that lines and angles 
and curves are related directly to machines 
and jazz and skyscrapers, and it is pleasant 
to feel that it is all as new as it is simple. 
It is the human spirit, however, which is at 
the back: and the bottom of all art, and the 
human is a complex thing and 
changes very slowly. The advertising men 
have a big bag of tricks and they are very 
proud of them; but the more they use the 
tricks, and the surer they are of their ar- 
tistic importance, the further they get from 
art, and the more the vitality goes out of 


spirit 


what they do. Some of their writings even 


xii 





that they “invented” the modern 
manner. Much of the present public interes 
may be due to the capital which the adver- 
tisers have made of it, but that is something 
else again. 


suggest 


It is a platitude that the manner and styl: 
of the art of any period have always re 
flected the spirit of life at that time, yet 
most of the enthusiastic writers on “mod- 
seem to think that this is a quality 
peculiar to the work of our own day. Mr. 
Young writes of advertising with an adver 
tising man’s enthusiasm, but with more than 
the customary knowledge of art, and rather: 
less than the customary amount of nonsense. 
His book is supposed to show the best— 
meaning, of course, the most effective—ad- 
vertising, and is an interesting cross section 
of just what is being done. It shows that, 
for all its defects, most of the work is bet 
ter, or at any rate less pretentious, than the 
stuff that has been written about it recently. 

The book has been carefully edited, very 
liberally illustrated, and beautifully printed. 
Mr. Young’s arrangement of the many re- 
productions and captions, and the illuminat- 
ing text of the latter, are the most valuable 
features of the volume. Anyone interested in 
the graphic arts will find the book of im- 


mense interest and value. 
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THE OFFICINA BODONI: 


TION 


THE OPERA- 
OF A HAND-PRESS DURING THE FIRST SIX 
YEARS OF ITS WORK (PEGASUS PRESS: HARCOURT, 
BRACE. $20.00) 


Tue Officina Bodoni, recently moved to 
Verona from Montagnola, is a printing house 
devoted to the production of hand-press 
books in the original Bodoni types. The li 
cense to use the original punches of th: 
great Giambattista was granted by _ th 
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Italian government, and the types are cast in 
matrices made from these. This book is a sort 
of monument to the press, and includes a 
note on the work of the establishment, speci- 
men pages and particulars of its publications, 
reproductions of the press marks, and other 
related material. There is also a series of 
woodcuts by Franz Masereel, illustrating 
“How a Book Is Made”. These are in this 
artist’s familiar crude style, and are hardly in 
harmony with the classic dignity of the 
Bodoni types and typography. The specimen 
pages are most impressive, showing the ex- 
traordinary beauty of the Bodoni alphabets, 
and they emphasize the dulness of the mod- 
ern cuttings available here. 


THREE STORIES BY WASHINGTON 
IRVING printed at the Walpole Printing 
Office (RANDOM House. $8.50) 


OF ALL its prejudices, this department is 
proudest of its prejudice against publications 
of this kind. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Rip Van Winkle, and The Great Mississippi 
Bubble are issued in three cute little volumes; 
the printing is nicely done, but the books 
have no particular typographical distinction, 
and it is hard to see why these three brief 
tales (often enough reprinted anyhow), 
should be in separate volumes. Good print- 
ing alone certainly does not justify the issue 
of such extravagant and impractical books. 
The preoccupation of competent designers 
with work of this kind instead of with pro- 
ductions of some vitality and importance is 
partly responsible for the lamentable appear- 
ance of American “trade” books, and for the 
sceptical eye through which much of our 
“fine printing” is viewed. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARI- 
NER by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, designed 
by Bruce Rogers (oxForp. $7.50) 


Mr. Rogers is more than anyone else re- 
sponsible for the practice so bitterly de- 
nounced in the last paragraph. He is able to 
take the briefest and most familiar piece of 


literature and produce a book so perfect in 
every particular that the most violent hater 
of the typographic museum piece is com- 
pletely disarmed. That the demand for these 
slight volumes would lead to the printing 
(and sale) of a raft of similar books lacking 
the typographic perfection which could be 
their only justification was inevitable. 

This edition of the Mariner was printed 
at the Oxford University Press, and is deco- 
rated in the best Rogers manner with type 
ornaments artfully arranged. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAW- 
YER by Mark Twain, illustrated by Donald 
McKay (RaNdoM House. $20.00) 


Tus is the most agreeable illustrated book 
that has appeared in some time. It is the re- 
sult of close collaboration between the illus- 
trator and Elmer Adler of the Pynson Print- 
ers, and the care that has gone into it is 
quite apparent. Mr. McKay’s drawings have 
the freshness and quiet humor of the text 
and are happily suited to the requirements 
of good typography, so that one does not 
have the feeling that the freedom of his 
style has been suppressed in order to make a 
harmonious book. It is interesting to note, 
by the way, that although he spent some 
time in Missouri acquainting himself with 
the background of the story, he found his 
models for Tom and Huck somewhere on 
the streets of New York. 

The volume is a square octavo, set with 
double-column pages and printed on a tinted 
stock of most interesting color and texture. 
The selection of Bookman type for the text 
was obviously something of a compromise, 
and it is to be regretted that a more inter- 
esting letter could not have been found, but 
its afhnity of line and color with the draw- 
ings makes it acceptable. 


In this department, conducted by Mr. Jos- 
ephy, will appear reviews of illustrated edi- 
tions, works on art, architecture and allied 
subjects, and books of typographical interest. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS—(continued) 


TARZAN AT THE EARTH’S CORE dy Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs (METROPOLITAN. $2.00) 


Mr. Burroucus introduces his favorite hero to 
the fantastic land described in his last novel, and 
thus connects Tarzan with all the strange inner- 
world mysteries. As is to be expected, the book 
abounds in terrific hazards and weird creatures. 
The author conveniently loses one of his char- 
acters in the forests of Pellucidar and thereby 


paves the way for the next exciting series of 
adventures. 


THE MARSH WIFE dy James B. Wharton 


(COWARD-MCCANN. $2.50) 


Everett Driscot’s father was the disinherited 
son of a wealthy gentleman, but all Everett 
knew was the marshland in southern New Jer- 
sey. When he was fourteen his father was 
drowned, but he continued his solitary life as 
a market-gunner and muskrat trapper. He makes 
two excursions into the life of the outside world, 
both of which end unsatisfactorily, and finally 
he settles back comfortably in his own familiar 
and beloved environment. 


SIREN SONG by Robert Carse (FARRAR & RINE- 
HART. $1.00) 


Barney loved the sea and he loved, not so 
steadfastly, seven women. On the sea he at- 
tained to the power for which he longed, but 
all the women did not repay his interest so 
fully. When Barney comes in contact with the 
sea, when he is sinking a submarine, fighting 
a hurricane or giving orders on the bridge he 
is quite convincing; in his relations with women 
he is not equally convincing. It perhaps may be 
explained in this way: Mr. Carse describes his 
scenes of action vividly, the simple character of 
Barney has clearly emerged early in the book 
and when the vivid action and the clear Barney 
come into contact moving writing results; in 
the hero’s affairs with women, however, we are 
given no penetrating analysis of the women and 
must rest content with the author’s declaration 
that they are attractive to Barney. 

This of course is a serious defect, but it is 
balanced by good qualities sufficient to make 


the book better than the average novel. The 
story is never dull and moves ahead with speed, 
though Mr. Carse hinders himself with the 
mannerisms of popular magazines, a curious 
use of articles and the barbarisms “onto” and 
“alright”. 


EASY STREET dy Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
(PENN. $2.00) 


THERE is no stancher advocate of home and 
background in this hectic modern age than 
Elizabeth Stancy Payne. Her new novel, Easy 
Street, shows the insecurity and emptiness of a 
home maintained entirely on the instalment 
plan, where life proceeds to the raucous accom- 
paniment of the radio, and books are something 
to decorate the library table. When the daughter 
of this household meets Baltimore tradition in 
the person of Christopher Petree Thorne there 
is friction, followed by compromise. 


THE YOKE OF LIFE by Frederick Philip 


Grove (R. R. SMITH. $2.00) 


Len’s boyhood years spent on a Canadian home- 
stead yielded him a wretchedly poor life. But 
he strove always to gain an education, encour- 
aged by his kindly school teacher. Then Len, 
grown, falls in love—idealizes a young woman 
only to discover in a tragic moment that she has 
become a prostitute to get away from farm life. 
They are separated, but he seeks and finds her. 


A few idyllic days in the bush, then suicide by 
drowning. 


FIVE ON PARADE by Doris Peel (HoucutTon 
MIFFLIN. $2.00) 


THERE were five orphan Kiplings—Robin, 
Ricky, Mimsy, Poppet and Boots. They land in 
America from England and grow up in a world 
of mists and stars and poverty. And then later 
Ricky is a real poet with a published book and 
Poppet an honest-to-goodness actress. Life’s just 
a great adventure; and the Kiplings all admire 
and love each other tremendously, somewhat in 
the manner of The Royal Family. It’s all ex- 
tremely courageous and very gay and altogether 
improbable and surprisingly good fun in places. 
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SRS 
e who never 
HUNGER. 


MILLIONS cfg TODAY 


In our own land economic depression and unemploy- 
“ ye ment deprive thousands of children of adequate 
* nourishment. 
) In China “5,000 famine children are dying daily.” 
\2V In India millions go to bed hungry every night. 


) Under our own flag in Porto Rico 200,000 children 
y go to school every morning with their hunger 


“WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT 
OTHERS SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, 
DO YE SO EVEN UNTO THEM, 
FOR THIS IS THE LAW AND 
THE PROPHETS ™ 


Thank God that you may be on the giving rather 
than on the receiving end of the Golden Rule. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION, 
Lincoln oe 60 E. 42 St, 
New York, N. 


The donor may designate his gift for 


cially interested 

cents of every dollar will go as desig- 
nated—none for expenses. 
Undesignated gifts will be allocated by 
the Survey Committee after careful 
investigation to meet the most 
acute needs through the most efficient 
agencies. 


Eacloced find 8 to be 
used in meeting the needs of suffering 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers 





XVI 


Detective and Mystery 


THE RIDDLE OF THE YELLOW ZURI dy 
Harry Stephen Keeler (putton. $2.00) 


To C.trrorp Carson, a young government 
agent, there was no connection between a 
twenty-thousand dollar bill received miysteri- 
ously in the mail and Jake Jennings’s offer of a 
thousand dollars for the return of a missing 
African tiger snake. But when he had used 
the money to save his fiancée’s young brother 
from the penitentiary, unforeseen events disclose 
their relation. Follows chapter on chapter of 
complications and new characters, to the be- 
wilderment of the reader. Finally the climax is 
reached with the offer of a huge sum for a new 
type of burglar-proof safe by a Chicago mil- 
lionaire, who hovers conveniently in the back- 
ground. The snake is not used to poison any- 
one, but is introduced for quite a different and 
decidedly original purpose. 


JAWS OF CIRCUMSTANCE by Carl Clausen 
(Dopp, MEAD. $2.00) 


CrRCUMSTANTIAL evidence can be very damag- 
ing, and in the trial of Virginia Lansing and 
Conrad Merrill for the murder of Jane Crandall, 
a wealthy spinster, everything seems to point 
to their guilt. The whole story is confined to 
the courtroom, where the prosecuting attorney 
badgers the two defendants almost beyond hu- 
man endurance. Senator Enderley, counsel for 
the accused, skilfully parries his opponent’s 
thrusts and explodes a legal bomb that throws 
the courtroom into an uproar. Mr. Clausen 
sticks pretty close to actual court etiquette and 
routine and has built up a vivid picture of a 
possible crime that almost claims two innocent 
victims of circumstance. 


STROKE OF ONE by R. A. J. Walling (mor- 


ROW. $2.00) 


Str Henry Potsug, wealthy philanderer, re- 
turns to England from a trip of exploration 
around the world, leaving behind him a trail 
of amorous adventures. But one affair proves 
his undoing; his body is found riddled with 
bullets in the belfrey of a church in his native 
Devon village. Suspects are a cultured China- 
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man, an American business man, an English 
schoolmaster and a young medico whose love 
for Polsue’s intended wife gets him into deep 
waters. Scotland Yard is baffled, but Inspector 
Garstang carries on valiantly and fulfils the 
tradition of the C.I1.D. A sound, well-written 
and plausible mystery. 


THE MURDER TRAP by Armstrong Living 
ston (BOBBS-MERRILL. $2.00) 


A SMART young private detective runs rings 
around the police department of Griswold 
County, near New York, in locating the mur- 
derer of millionaire Charles Brett. Lured by a 
telephone call to a quarry near his mother’s 
estate Brett is shot down in cold blood. Two 
members of his family are destined to share 
his enormous wealth but they are supposedly 
unaware of it. Jimmy Traynor reconstructs the 
crime at the scene of action and uncovers count- 
less clues overlooked by the authorities. A mis- 
take in identity almost precipitates a second 
murder, but through the quick-witted efforts 
of Jimmy’s wife the tragedy is averted and the 
real criminal is apprehended. Exceptionally 
good characterizations with well arranged sus- 
pense. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PEACOCK’S EYE 
by Brian Flynn (MACRAE SMITH. $2.00) 


A new Anthony Bathurst story, wherein this 
private investigator, retained by the Crown 
Prince of Clorania to retrieve certain letters 
being used for blackmail, runs into a baffling 
murder that bewilders the local police of Sea- 
bourne. Police-Inspector Bannister and Bathurst 
collaborate in the investigation of Sheila De- 
lany’s sudden death by poison, and the theft of 
the Peacock’ Eye, but it is Bathurst who stages 
the final scene in Amsterdam. The unmasking 
of the real culprit is a decided shock. 


HALF-MAST MURDER by Milward Kennedy 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


Prorgssor Parzy, English protagonist of the 
movement to end war, is found murdered in 
the summer-house of his home at Cliff’s End. 
Was some representative of a  war-inclined 
nation responsible, or did his nephew, a director 
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in a munitions plant, fear his uncle’s wrath, 
and kill him to save his inheritance? A search 
among the professor’s papers reveals a possible 
motive and the secret is soon discovered. 


SPHINX by Florence Converse (puTTON. 
$2.00) 


Primarity the romance of the Lorings in Italy, 
there is just enough mystery in this story to 
justify its inclusion here. Jonathan Loring, a 
young sculptor, reproduces in gold a famous 
little figure in an American Art Museum for 
a wedding present to his bride. While the 
two figures are being compared a slight acci- 
dent occurs, leaving Jonathan with the feeling 
that he has taken the real Sphinx in error. A 
subsequent trip abroad, and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the wedding present at an in- 
formal séance aboard ship almost ruin their 
happiness. However, the Sphinx reappears on 
the. Continent and, with the opportune ar- 
rival of the museum curator the cloud that is 
overshadowing them disappears. Aside from the 
element of mystery and tragedy over the figure, 
it is a charming tale of Americans in Europe 
with an excellent description of art treasures 
in Italy. 


THE SILENT WITNESS by Melville Davis- 
son Post (FARRAR & RINEHART. $1.00) 


From Virginia and the legal mind of an em- 
inent jurist come these short stories of Colonel 
Braxton. Justice is meted out by the inscrutable 
will of God. The Colonel, who had a rare abil- 
ity to enroll the aid of the silent witness, became 
a figure of consequence in the courts of Vir- 
ginia. Far and away above the average mystery 
stories are these cases of conspiracies frustrated 
by Divine intervention. A group of remarkable 


stories that will be remembered long after the 
book is read. 


THE THIRD BAFFLE BOOK by Lassiter 
Wren and Randle McKay (pouBLEDAY, DORAN. 


$1.00) 


Forty detective problems covering murders, 
forgeries, blackmail cases and other mysteries 
to be solved by the reader. An excellent test 
for one’s powers of observation. 


NO MAN’S WOMAN by Aubrey Boyd (put- 
TON. $2.00) 


A croup of gold-miners sitting around a roar- 
ing fire on a wintry night prevail on Scotty to 
tell of his experiences in the wilds of Alaska. 
This latest Dutton Clue Mystery is far from 
the beaten path of mystery stories and is 
reminiscent of the days when gold was found 
in Alaska, where men suffered untold priva- 
tion and hardship and even death in the pur- 
suit of the elusive metal. Scotty recalls his wild 
mush with Durand, whose conscience forced 
him back to tHe frozen land where he had 
doubled-crossed his partner for gold and a 
woman. These two men stumble on a mystery 
that shakes them to the core, and it is Scotty 
who returns to civilization to relate the story 
of fear that claims Durand as a victim of his 
own treachery. A realistic tale of the gold days 
in the Northwest. 


THE LAST HERO by Leslie Charteris (pous- 


LEDAY, DORAN. $1.00) 


In a number of daring exploits, Simon Tem- 
plar, known to the London newspapers and 
his countrymen as The Saint, exterminates an 
invention of a mechanical nature that was des- 
tined to create greater havoc than airplane and 
gas attacks during the World War. Always 
helping the poor at the expense of the rich, 
this outlawed citizen proceeds, with his fellow 
crusaders, to outwit both the Scotland Yard 
men delegated to protect the new death ma- 
chine, and enemies of England who attempt to 
steal it. Simon falls in love, a dangerous state 
of mind for a man whose safety is uncertain, 
but his fiancée matches his wits and courage in 
the ensuing mélée. 


BETRAYAL by A. E. and H. C. Walter (vut- 
TON. $2.00) 


A weattny shell-shocked victim of the war 
takes it upon himself to eliminate certain war 
profiteers, feeling, in his half-mad mind, that 
they are responsible for the death of his com- 
rades. Known to the police as “The Wraith”, 
he goes about his grisly business undetected. 
When the woman he loves is enmeshed in the 
web of circumstances, he clears her name with 
supreme indifference to his own tragic fate. 











XVIII 
Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN FIGHTERS IN THE FOR- 
EIGN LEGION 1914-1918 by Paul Ayres Rock- 


well (HOUGHTON MIFFLIN. $5.00) 


Ninety Americans in the Foreign Legion served 
honorably at the front in France during the 
World War. Many of them were motivated, 
doubtless, by pure love of adventure and by the 
almost legendary glamour of service in the 
Legion. But many more—like Edward Mandell 
Stone, Paul and Kiffin Rockwell ,Kenneth ‘Weeks, 
Victor Chapman, Alan Seeger, and Henry Farns- 
worth—enlisted because of an idealistic devotion 
to France and her cause. The record of the 
American volunteers in the Legion was remark- 
able, even in that remarkable regiment, and needs 
no more than the plain and unornamented state- 
ment given here by Paul Ayres Rockwell to 
form a thrilling document. Thirty-eight of them 
were killed in action or died of wounds, and 
most of the survivors were wounded from one 
to four times. Eight were decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, twenty-one with 
the Medaille Militaire, and fifty-two with the 
Croix de Guerre. The little band of fighters 
won more than a hundred citations in the Or- 
ders of the Day. Rockwell’s story, which repre- 
sents a good deal of patient and industrious re- 
search, is a tale of idealistic courage. 


THE SALOON IN THE HOME dy Ridgely 


Hunt and George S. Chappell (cowarp-mc- 
CANN. $2.00) 


Extracts from Temperance publications de- 
picting wife-beating, starvation and death as the 
invariable accompaniment to alcohol are in- 
terspersed with tried and true recipes for serv- 
ing the abhorred poison. John Held, Jr., illus- 


trates the moral outbursts with ribald wood- 
cuts. 


THE THIRD “NEW YORKER” ALBUM 


(DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


Osyjects of satire are so surprisingly the same 
through the centuries that one mightily doubts 
the possibility that human nature will ever be 
freed from the necessity of laughing at jeal- 
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ousy, egotism, fatuity, hypocrisy, boredom and 
false sophistication. There is an almost pathetic 
continuity of behavior between Trimalchio’s 
dinner table and the ornate apartments of Peter 
Arno. It is chiefly the costumes that have varied. 
Unfortunately, the quality of technique that 
most endears the New Yorker drawings to their 
familiars—the presence of well-known emblems 
whose function is to suggest the whole back- 
ground, such as the grilled peephole of a speak- 
easy door—makes them fatally ephemeral. Out 
of their own mouths the foolish worldlings are 
condemned, but only for a person who already 
knows or will remember the characteristics of 
their world. 


AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION AND 
THE MAKING OF IT dy Lady Charnwood 
(HOLT. $5.00) 


Lapy CHarNwoop is an amateur in the happiest 
sense of the word, and her book is an excellent 
guide for anyone who has the nucleus of a 
collection or the slightest inclination to begin 
one. Her warm interest in human personality 
—the quality which distinguishes alike the great 
novelist and the great hostess—gives the group 
of letters and papers which she has brought to- 
gether a value beyond all price and carries over 
to the reader in a dozen ways. Following her 
lead, one will explore the past intimately; 
literature, history, ancient stones and trees, grow 
more familiar and more richly significant. The 
book will be of interest also to students of 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century literature for 
the sake of many letters hitherto unpublished or 
accessible only in magazine articles. 


CALIFORNIA GRINGOS by H. A. Van 
Coenen Torchiana (ELDER. $2.50) 


Forty years ago during the opening up of the 
Far West, the author, a native of the Nether- 
lands, spent ten years in the saddle, working 
his way up from cowboy to manager on a large 
cattle ranch. While this book is not in any sense 
a biography of real persons, Mr. Torchiana has 
vividly described the types of men who played 
such an important part in the advancement of 
the Golden State. His past twenty years as Con- 
sul General to his mother country and activities 
as a lawyer in San Francisco have not dimmed 
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his memories of those days and nights spent in 
the saddle’ watching the rapid approach of 
civilization. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC by Grace Gridley 
Wilm (popp, MEAD. $3.50) 


DesPITE its apologetic prefatory remarks Miss 
Wilm’s volume is a workmanlike job in a diff- 
cult field. The book presents briefly, and with 
considerable charm, the development of music 
from the five-tone scale of the early (and pres- 
ent-day) Chinese to the polyphonic music of 
modern times. The rdle in its development 
played by the string instruments of the ancient 
Hebrews, Greeks and Egyptians, the part as- 
sumed by thé church choirs during and after 
the Middle Ages (they were responsible for the 
first system of musical notation), and the con- 
tribution made to the growth of music by the 
invention of keyboard instruments are all part 
of a richly treated narrative. 

In her consideration of composers, beginning 
with Byrd and Morley, among the early secular 
writers, and continuing through Scarlatti, Bach, 
Haydn, Brahms and a great many others, Miss 
Wilm has not always been able to dissociate 
historic and critical writing. Especially in her 
comments upon the ultra-moderns—Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, Prokofieff, Satie, Schonberg, et al., 


does she lean in the direction of evaluation. 


CHINESE ART by William Cohn (sont. 
$4.00) 


AN INTRODUCTORY volume to Chinese art based 
on the exhibition of Chinese Art in Berlin in 
1929. Half of the book consists of brief chapters 
outlining the development of architecture, 
bronzes, painting, sculpture, ceramics, jades, 
lacquer and textiles; the last half is devoted to 
a fine collection of photographs. 


THE GOLD BUG by Edgar Allan Poe (pov- 


BLEDAY, DORAN. $2.50) 


PreFacep by an introduction by Hervey Allen 
and buttressed with notes by Professor Thomas 
Allen Mabbott, The Gold Bug appears in the 
first edition printed from the Griswold text— 
three facts which combine to make this an un- 
usually interesting edition to admirers of Poe. 


XIX 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN WOODCUTS 


by James Reid (FARRAR & RINEHART: $3.00) 


Tue combination of styles in this picture-nar- 
rative has the interesting effect of duplicating 
one’s yearly-renewed experience of the story, a 
present emotion projected on a legendary back- 
ground. The power of Herod, for example, and 
the crowding throngs of people emerge in a 
stained-glass window treatment; the composi- 
tion frequently fits the form of an arch. The 
devil and the diseased are strikingly medieval. 
The Madonna, with high cheek-bones, slanting 
eyes, and smooth glossy hair, is strongly per- 
sonalized—gentle, sweet, and humble. The 
Christ, gaunt with a lonely suffering that is 
conceived to begin even in adolescence, is a 
figure of stern power. From first to last the 
sense of tragedy deepens; even the ascent into 
heaven seems to draw the light up with it. 


I’M SORRY IF I HAVE OFFENDED by 
Clarence H. Knapp (putnam. $2.00) 


Frank Su.tivan and Corey Ford vie with each 
other in introducing these touching ballads, 
which treat present-day characters and scenes 
in the manner of the songs that used to be 
illustrated with colored lantern-slides. The situa- 
tions turn from gloom to bliss, no less, with 
joyful regularity. Donald Streeter’s period wood- 
cuts are indeed an adornment. Mr. Knapp was 
formerly known as Ambrose Glutz, the best- 
dressed mayor in New York State. 


TALES OF NORMANDIE dy Paul Barron 
Watson (MARSHALL JONES. $2.50) 


A co.iection of articles about a widely di- 
vergent group of people whose common bond 
is in having Normandy for a birthplace, in- 
cludes patriots, dramatists, poets and painters. 
They are charming character sketches—those of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Francois de Malherbe, and Guy 
de Maupassant being of especial interest. 


CASANOVA JONES by Joseph Anthony (cen- 
TuRY. $2.00) 


A satire in verse on Prohibition, poetry and 
kindred subjects. Illustrated amusingly by Willy 
Pogany. 


















XX 


SPORT IN CLASSIC TIMES éy A. ]. Butler 
(puTTON. $5.00) 


A Book of this sort is not a common product 
in our time; in it erudition and a love for 
sport are united with a rare beauty. For the 
sake of the devotee of football or golf or like 
pastimes it may be said that Professor Butler 
means hunting, fishing and fowling when he 
speaks of sport. Though Mr. Butler strives to 
show no especial favor to any one of these 
sports, one gathers that he personally inclines 
to angling, in which he sees as safe and sane 
a retreat as any from everyday turmoil. The 
book, however, is not merely one to place 
on the library shelves and now and then read 
before an open grate with a sweet pipe—in 
itself a high compliment; it is a scholarly con- 
tribution to specialized knowledge of classic 
times given in a form far more attractive than 
most similar researches. There are copious quo- 
tations from Xenophon to Horace and these 
are perfectly congruous with a style as grace- 
ful and easy, if not as original, as any being 
written today. 


A SON OF CHINA by Sheng-Cheng (norton. 
$3.00) 


Ir onE would read of the contrasts of the old 
and new China, of Reform fighting the strong 
force of Tradition, here they are set down with- 
out too much regard for structure; glimpses of 
family life (in which one finds the foundation 
of Chinese civilization) intermixed with chap- 
ters dealing with the Revolutions of 1912 and 
1916. By placing the new ideals in juxtaposi- 
tion with the rules of conduct of the past, Sheng- 
Cheng has admirably heightened the contrast. 


STUFF dy Pauline G. Beery (app.eton. $5.00) 


Tuts thorough presentation of the materials 
used in everyday life suffers, as it should not 
suffer, from the craze for the popularization of 
scientific data. It discusses intelligently the part 
played in the small business of living by the 
physico-chemical elements and compounds 
which are part of our food, the air we breathe, 
the clothes we wear, the ornaments we display. 
It looks into the creation of synthetic textiles 
and gems, the fabrication and erection of steel- 
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supported skyscrapers, the perfection of medi- 
cal and dietetic chemistry. One engaging chap- 
ter reveals the importance in modern industry 
of by-products manufactured from the waste of 
yesterday. The blight on this otherwise worth- 
while book is the inanity of the chapter head- 
ings and of the captions under some of its 
illustrations. Among the former, we have a suc- 
cession of “Foodstuff”, “Hot Stuff’, “Cold 
Stuff”, “Sociable Stuff’, until one begins to ex- 
pect a chapter on “Stuff and Nonsense”. The 
illustrations may be enjoyed by overlooking the 
notes appended to them. 


SEVEN GREAT BIBLES by Alfred W. Mar- 
tin (sTOKEs. $2.00) 


A POPULAR treatise prepared under the auspices 
of the World Unity Foundation to further the 
spirit of the brotherhood of man in religion. It 
presents congenial aspects of Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, and 
Mohammedanism, with sufficient historical ex- 
position to make palatable their less inspired 
practices. The final chapters, on the Old and 
New Testaments, are a competent summary of 
the chief points of the higher criticism. The 
tone of the book is a bland and vague mod- 
ernism. 


THE MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MME. D’EPINAY translated by E. G. Al- 
lingham (pIAL PRESS. $4.00) 


Tuesz memoirs and letters, put together after 
the manner of a novel, give an interesting picture 
of the times and of the sensitive and intelligent 
woman who was the mistress of Frédéric- 
Melchior Grimm and the friend of Rousseau, 
Charles Duclos and Diderot. In an illuminating 
introduction Mr. Allingham points out the rea- 
sons for declaring the memoirs authentic. 


“THY SERVANT A DOG” by Rudyard Kip- 


ling (poUBLEDAY, DORAN. $2.00) 


Boots, one of two adorable Scotties, writes of 
their doings—chasing the cat, exploring the 
country, even going on a hunt with the young 
master. Notwithstanding the “cute” language 
in which it is couched, the story is appealing 
and the dogs lovable. Marguerite Kirmse’s draw- 
ings are a source of keen delight. 
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Enrerinc upon the second half of the book 
auction season of 1930-31, prospects are not 
particularly bright for the dispersal of very 
many large and important private collec- 
tions. The auction houses, of course, sus- 
pended their activities from the middle 
of December until the opening of the 
New Year, leaving the field of rare book sell- 
ing to the dealers who have been issuing 
catalogues in festive covers, offering to the 
book buyer an opportunity to present to a 
friend something unusual in the way of 
books. Just how much Christmas trade 
comes to the dealers in old and rare books 
is a question which each dealer can answer 
only for himself. As a rule, however, they 
report many patrons who select from their 
catalogues at this time of year with a view 
to making presents to their book-loving 
friends, and certainly the fact that more such 
catalogues are issued each year seems to be 
evidence that it pays. Most of these holiday 
catalogues deal with modern books, finely 
printed by famous presses or issued in limited 
editions. Here and there are found scarce 
and exceptional items like a first edition of 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga in the large paper 
format, but most of the high-priced modern 
first editions do not get into the catalogues, 
unless as matter for record. They are now 
the fashion, and most dealers try to keep up 
with fashions in books as the dry goods stores 
do with fashions in clothes. 


Looking over the first half of the present 
season the prospect is not particularly cheer- 
ing—nor, for that matter, particularly de- 
pressing. The only sale of outstanding impor- 
tance was that of the Dickens collection and 
other books of Frederick W. Lehmann of 
St.Louis, at the American Art - Anderson 
Galleries in New York early in December. 


THE BOOK MART 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Walden Book Shop 
546 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


issues catalogues and announcements of modern first 
editions with especial emphasis on Hardy, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Coppard, Kipling, Stephens, Tomlinson, 
Wells and others less well-known but of literary merit. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art, Science, and Literature. 
Out-of-Print books supplied. Catalogues issued. 
Libraries purchased. New Books sent post free. 


DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Phone Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 
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Visit or Write 
THE FRENCH BOOKMAN 
202 West 96th St. (near Broadway) 
‘‘Headquarters for French Books and Magazines.” 


Careful, prompt attention and reasonable prices. 
Catalogue sc (stamps) 
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ts 

Standard 
Editions 
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gee of the finest collections of 
books and prints in America, 
supplemented by weekly importations 
of choice items. Prices guaranteed 
as low as any other shop. Every 
purchase guaranteed satisfactory. De- 
ferred datings if desired. Catalogs 
on request. 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


THE BOOK MART 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Roland Young’s ACTORS AND OTHERS, Cartoons. 
Limited Edition, signed, $2.50 


Benjamin DeCasseres’ JAMES G. HUNEKER, $.60 
GOTHAM BOOK MART, 51 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. 


BOOKS ON STRANGE SUBJECTS 
For Gifts 


Occultism, Astrology, Mysticism, Theosophy; Ma- 
sonic Books, Bibles; Masonic and O.E.S. Novelties; 
Leather Goods; Jewelry. Visit our store; free read- 
ing room. Send for catalogs of items interesting you. 
MACOY Publishing & Masonic Supply Co. 
35 West 32nd St. (Est. 1819) New York 





McDEVITT-WILSON’S 
NEW BOOKS—RARE BOOKS 


FINE BINDINGS—AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Monthly BOOK-TALK 50c a year 
30 Church St. New York City 


Privately printed limited editions. 


Esoterica. Unusually illustrated volumes. 
cu RIOUS Send for catalogue. 


& The FALSTAFF PRESS, 
Dept. 8. 489 Fifth Avenue. New York 
BOOKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Ask about our French Book Club now in its tenth year 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Any Book of Any Publisher 
PROMPT CAREFUL. SERVICE! 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
(Lthrary Spectaltsts) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Dickens material comprised some rare 
and possibly unique items, and the prices 
realized were on the whole excellent. Many 
of the more common collectors’ books sold 
at rather low prices, varying considerably 
according to condition, but there were ac- 
tually some new record prices paid for books 
of outstanding rarity. In autograph sales the 
sensation of the season was the price of 
$23,000 paid by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach for 
a Thomas Jefferson letter. This letter, how- 
ever, filled all the requirements of the most 
exacting autograph collector. It was written 
wholly in Jefferson’s hand; it was to William 
Fleming, a member of the Convention, 
whose attitude toward the Declaration of 
Independence was in some doubt; it was 
written on July 1, 1776, and above all, it 
dealt with the writing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the conspiracy against Wash- 
ington in New York and the campaign in 
Canada. In the opinion of qualified judges 
of autographs the record price of $23,000 was 
not too high for this item. Historically, 
the letter possesses the greatest significance. 


Smaller auction sales continued through- 
out the early part of the season with varying 
fortune. The most interesting feature of the 
season among these smaller houses has been 
the establishment on what appears to be a 
firm foundation, of auction houses in Chi- 
cago and Boston. Reports from these places 
indicate that at each successive sale the at- 
tendance has been larger. Yet this remains, 
after all, a buyers’ market, and no particular 
appreciation in prices of rare books in gen- 
eral may be looked for until general business 
conditions and the stock market show an 
improvement, which may be next spring or 
may not. We decline to predict the date of 
that happy event. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


THE BOOK MART 


Attended by Librarian Herbert Putnam, 
Dr. Otto H. S. Vollbehr and other eminent 
scholars, the St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible, the highest-priced book- in the world, 
found a permanent resting place on Decem- 
ber 13th in the Library of Congress, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. The occasion was the 
opening of an exhibition of some of the 
more valuable and interesting volumes from 
the collection of 3,000 incunabula purchased 
by the United States Government from Dr. 
Vollbehr. Visitors to the Library of Con- 
gress may now see the only three-volume 
copy on vellum of the first Bible ever printed 
from movable type. It is to be kept in a ma- 
hogany case carved after a design by Michael 
Angelo, and will be preserved with the same 
care as its companion exhibition pieces, the 
originals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Incidentally, Mr. Edward L. Stone of 
Roanoke, Virginia, one of those who had a 
part in the securing of this famous Bible for 
this country, had a celebration of his own 
at Roanoke on December roth, when he pre- 
sented a facsimile of the Gutenberg Bible to 
the Roanoke Public Library. Not content 
with this generosity, Mr. Stone printed an 
excellent little pamphlet about the Gutenberg 
Bible which was sent to those who assisted 


in securing this incunabula collection for the 
United States. 


The Colophon, the book collectors’ quar- 
terly is about to go into its second volume 
at an increase in price to fifteen dollars a 
year. The magazine was originally published 
at ten dollars a year, but was over-subscribed, 
and the four numbers now sell for about 
forty dollars. So a popular magazine for book 


collectors has itself become a “collectors’ 
item”, 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


OLD BOOKS—First editions, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury authors in contemporary bindings, Ameri- 
cana. Colored plate books. Catalogues issued. 
FARMINGTON BOOK SHOP. Farmington, Conn. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


That Book You Want! We ®eld 2.000.000 


* vols.; new, seconthand, 
out-of-print, every conceivable subject. Also Rare Books and 


Sets of Authors. Books on approval. Outline requirements 
and interests; catalogues free (20 issued). 


FOYLES, Charing Cross Road, London, England 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS / Rare and 


valuable books, 
BOOKSHOP prints, Manu- 
7 Great Turnstile, scripts, Auto- 
High Holborn, graph letters for 


the Collector and 
London, Eng. —"" 


Connoisseur. Write 
stating your require- 
Catalogues free. ments. 


CATALOGUE 276G: so‘siing Eaty Printed 

* Books, Early Quarto 
Plays, English Literature, Standard Sets, First Editions, Books 
from Famous & Private Presses, etc: post free on application from 
B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD., 50 Broad St., Oxford, England. 


RACKHAM & DULAC 


De Luxe. Large-Paper and Early 
Fir-t Editions. 
Write for list to 


R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 1, England 


PRINTING 


Privately Printed Editions 


produced handsomely and economically under 
the direction of a well-known book designer 


THE BEEKMAN HILL PRESS 
37 Beekman Place New York, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


LITERARY AGENTS AND WRITERS AIDS 


F. M. HOLLY 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 
‘ 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


One —_ won a $2000 prize. Another 
arned over + ay in spare time. 
ling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and mar :eting of the Short-Sto: 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
—- aw. Same Correspondence School 
pr. Eser ein} Springfield, Mass. 





CRITICISM, SALES SERVICE, COACHING 


by leading Author and Critic. Let me see that unsold 
Manuscript. It may supply the solution of the whole 
Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Booklet, “The Truth 
About Literary Assistance,” containing information 
vital to every writer and not obtainable elsewhere, sent 
gratis on request. 
LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 

P. O. Box 2602-C San Francisco, Cal. 


Stories for Magazines 


Our Sales Service Department has sold many new authors’ 


first stories. Many markets using all of stories now open. 
Screen rights on fiction stories reserved to author and person- 
ally submitted by us direct to Studios. Stories accepted in any 
form for reading, criticism, revision and submission to mar- 
kets. Send for free booklet giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
423 Western & Santa Monica Bidg. Hollywood, Calif. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, and marketed 
at reasonable rates 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Books roor Places to Sell Manuscripts, $2.50. The 
Writer’s Book, $2.50. How to write a Short 
f Story, 65c. What Editors Want, asc. Cata- 
or logue 30 others. Also personal service in criti- 
W it cism of manuscripts and advice as to markets. 
riters Correspondence invited 
* JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
Service Bureau tor Writers (*Former editer of the Editor) Franklin, Ohio 


| marketed; 


| Room 306, 516 Fifth Avenue 





| MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized and 
special department for plays and motion 
pictures. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, INC.,, 
133 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Club Papers Reviews Articles We assist 


ing special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert scholarly service suited to your re- 
quirements, highly endorsed. Revision of manuscripts, stories 


| and books, a specialty. 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York 


WRITERS! Former editor and scenarist will help you re- 


write your work and sell on strictly 20% 

commission basis. Submit work direct for reading without ob- 

ligation. 

DARYL DORAN, 6 North Michigan, CHICAGO 
Telephone DEAborn 3438, 3802 


AY PAST“ EDITOR. 


he Simplified Training Course gives mod- 

ern, practical training in fiction writing; 80% 

of those trained by S. T. C., under David 

Raffelock director, sell stories before complet- 

ing to national magazines; 100% are thoroughly efficient- 


ly trained. Send for ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1834 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


COPYISTS 


CALIFORNIA 


TYPING 


MANUSCRIPTS COPIED $1.00 
words. Experienced—Reliable. 
431 E. Main Street 


r thousand 
HELEN S. REED 
Santa Maria, California 


MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY & ACCURATELY TYPED BY AN 
EXPERIENCED AUTHOR'S TYPIST 

50c per 1000 words—carbon copy free—minor corrections made 

BEATRICE BROWN, Manutypist 


2405 W. 4th St. Joplin, Mo, 
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In the Haddon Book Bindery fifteen 
thousand completed volumes are pro- 
duced each day. This giant machine 
trims a steady stream of sewed books 
with amazing speed and accuracy. 


PRECISION 


The precision of practical craftsmen 
whose vision extends beyond their 
own small task—to the completed 
book: That is the standard set by 
The Haddon Craftsmen. Artist, photo- 
engraver, compositor, electrotyper, 
printer, book and magazine binder— 
are moulded here into a harmonious 
organization; toserve modern business 
in a modern way; to eliminate the 
worry, waste and expense of divided 
responsibility in book production. 
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= She Haddon Gratismen. 


taecoerosaten 
New York: 393 Seventh Avenue 
e Complete Plant: Camden, New Jersey 





STANFORD BOOKS 


>| , 
John Charles Fremont 
AN EXPLANATION OF HIS CAREER 
By Proressor CarpiInAL GooDWIN 
The heroic vagabond of the Old West appears again lifelike in 
this intimate study of his checkered, adventurous career. Good- 
win recreates the political and social history of an American epoch 


and resolves the enigma of this puzzling, romantic figure. 


I Married a 
Ranger 
By Mrs. “Waite Mountain” 
SMITH 
Four years of living are in this 
book. Mrs. Smith chronicles the 
salty experiences of her pioneering 
years as the first woman employee 
of the National Park Service at 
Grand Canyon. As good as a novel ; 
yet virtually a journal. 
Postpaid, $2.50 


Postpaid, $4.00 


The Promise of 
Youth 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF A 
THOUSAND CIFTED CHILDREN 


By Lewis M. TerMan and 
OTHERS 
A partial answer to the question of 
how gifted children turn out ;a sub- 
ject of vital importance to every- 
one concerned with the proper 
nurture of superior intellect. Vol- 
ume III of the author’s famous 
Genetic Studies of Genius. 
Postpaid, $6.00 


The Paradox of the Ludicrous 


By Samuet S. Sewarp, Jr. 
Why we welcome, with a special kind of pleasure, things that 
are in themselves imperfect and undesirable. Here is a statement 
of a well-recognized and essential paradox, with a new and un- 


technical theory of its functioning. 


Chateaubriand’s Atala 


WrmuaMm Leonarp ScHWARTZ, 
Editor 

The greatest artistic portrayal of 

the eighteenth-century’s romantic 

figure of Natural Man. A reprint 

for modern readers of Bingham’s 

(1806) translation. Postpaid, $2.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS * » 


7 : LA 


Postpaid, $2.75 


Big Trees 
By Water Fry and Joun R. 
White 

The story of California’s Sequoia 

gigantea, told by two loyal and 

steadfast friends of these “oldest 

and largest of living things.” 
Postpaid, $2.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
, CALIFORNIA + ¢ 
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